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CHAPTER XVI 

nilHESS OF THE DUKE OF BUCOLEUOH— SCOTT ACCEPTS A BAEONETOT— 
BCOTT’S IIiLEESS — ^DEATH OF THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUOH 

I HAVE now to introduce a melancholy subject — one of the greatest 
afBictions tliat Scott evei encounteied The health of Ohailcs Duke of 
Buccleuclx was by tins time beguming to give way, and Scott thought it 
his duly to lutuuate his vciy serious apprehensions to his noble friend’s 
brother. 

To the IttgM Hon Lord Montagu, Hilton Parle, Windsor 

" Edinburgh, 12tb Nor , 1818 

“ My DEAR Lord, — 

“ I am about to write to you wuth feebn® of the deepest anxiety 1 
have hesitated for two oi three days whethei I thould communicate to 
your lordship the smceie alarm which I entertam on account of the 
Duke’s present state of health, but I have come to peisuado myself, that 
it 11011 be dischaigmg pait of the duty which I owe to him to mention 
my own most distiessing apprehensions I was at the cattle-show on the 
6th, and executed the delegated task of toastmaster, and so foith I was 
told by * * * that the Duke is undei the influence of the muriatic 
bath, which occasions a good deal of uneasiness when the medicme is in 
possession of the system The Duke obseives the strictest diet, and re- 
mamed only a short time at table, leaving me to do the honouis, which 
I did inth a soi rowful heait, endeavouring, howevei, to persuade mysell 
tliat * * *’s account, and the natuial depiession of spirits mcidental 
to his finding himself unable foi the time to dischaige the duty to his 
guests, which no man can do with so much grace and landncss, wei e 
sufliciPiit to account for the alteration of lus manner and appearance I 
spent Monday wnth him quietly and alone, and I must say that all I saw 
and heard was calculated to give me the greatest pain His strength is 
much less, his qiiiits lower, and his general appearance fiir more un- 
favourable than vrhen I left him at Druralanng a few weeks before 
What * “• *, and, indeed, what the Duke himself says of the medi- 
cme, may be true — ^but * * * is veiy sangmne, and, hke all the 
personal physicians attached to a person of such consequence, he is too 
much addicted to the placebo — at least I think so — ^too apt to fear to give 
offence by contradiction, oi by telling that sort ot tiutli which may con- 
trovert the w ishes oi habits of his patient I feel I am conimnmcatinq 
much pam to your loidslup, but 1 am suie that, excejiting yourself, 
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then. IS. iiotaiunn in the noilcl whose sonowand appiehcaision could 
exceed niuic in liaTOig such a task to discharge , foi, as yoiu loidshxp 
Mcll luioiis, the tics vhich hind me to yoiii excellent brother aic ol a 
much stronger land than usually connect persons so different in rank 
But the alteration in voice and person, in featuies, and m spirits, all 
argue the decay of natural strength, and the mereaso of some internal dis- 
order, vluch IS gradually triumphing over the system. Much 1ms been 
done in tliesc cases ty cnangc ot climate. I hinted this to the Dnlte at 
Di uinlaniig, but I found Ins mind totally ai erse to it But ho made some 
inquiries at Harden (just returned irom Italy), winch seemed to imply 
that at least y;he idea of a ismtcr in Italy or the south of France xvas not 
altogether out of liis consideration. Four loidship will consider whethei 
he can or ought to be pressed upon this point He is partial to Scotland, 
and feels the many high duties which oind him to it But the air of 
this country, with its alternations of moisture and diy fiosk although 
excellent for a healthy person, is very trying to a valetiidinaiian 
“ I should not have thought of voliinteeiing to communicate sucli. 
unplcaaint news, but that the family do not seem alaiiiied I am not 
suijniscd at this, because, wheie tlie decay of health is vciy giiidual, il 
IS moie cosily traced by a friend who sees the patient from iiitenal to 
intcnal, than by the aftectionate eyes which aie daily beholding him 
“Adieu, my deal lord God knows you will scaico lead this letter 
with more pain than 1 feel in ivntmg it. But it seems indispensable to 
me to communicate my seutiiiicnts of the Duke’s present situation to liu 
nearest relation and deai est friend His life is im aluablo to his conn li } 

and to Ills family, and how dear it is to his fnends can only be estunated 
by those who know the soundness of his understanding, the iipiightness 
and truth of Ins judgment, and the gcneiosity and w'aimth of his feduigs 
1 am always, my dear loid, most Indy yours, “"Walteb Scoxt ” 

Scott's letters of this and tlie tw'o followmg months aie veiy much 
occupied with the painful subject of the Dulte of Biiccleucb’s licaltli , but 
those tvddicssed to his Grace himself are, in geneial, in a more jocose 
sham than usual His fiiend’s spmts w’ere siiilang, and he excited 
himscii in this way lu the hope of amusing the hours of languoi at Bow- 
hill These Ictteis . me headed “Edinhui gh Gazette Extraoi diiiaiy,” Ho 1, 
No 2, and so on , hut thej deal so much in laughable gossip about persons 
still In ing, that I find it diflicult to make any extracts from thcui 
The following iiaragrapbs, from the “Gazette” of Nov 20th, give a 
little lufoiination as to lus own inmor litcraiy lahouis — 

“The Cl tide on ‘Qonrgaiid’s Nariative'^ is by a ccitain Ficikc 
ifoiiMcr of your Graces acquaintance, who would wuUingly have some 
military hints from j on foi the continuation of the article, if at any 
time jou ehoiild feel j ourself disposed to amuse yoursdf wutli loolang 
rf “Jl® 8 mai velloiis peifoiniance His lies aie ceitaudy like 

ho father that begot them Do not think that at any fame tiio little 
rumpory intelligence tins place affoids can interrupt my lahouis wlulc 
t mnusis jour Grace I can sciihble as fast in the Court of Sessions as 


• Jn “ hl.ickivood" for November, 1818 
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anywhere else, without the least loss of time oi hiudiance of biisiiiess 
At the same time, I cannot help lauglimg at the imscellaneous trash I 
have been putting out of my hand, anti me larious motives that made 
me imdertake the job An article foi the Edinburgh Eevmo ,* — this foi 
the love of Jeffiey, the editor — ^the fiist foi ten years Do, being the 
article Diama for the ‘Encyclopjcdia* — ^this loi the sake of Mr Con- 
stable, the publisher Do, foi the Bkckwoodian Magazine — ^this foi 
the love of the cause I espoused Do for the “Quaiterly Eeview”+ — 
this for the love of myself, I believe, oi, which is the same thing, foi the 
love of ^100, which 1 wanted for some odd purpose As aU these folks 
fight like cat and dog among themselves, my situation is much like 
suave mare magno, and so forth . 

“I hope yoiu Giacc will nevei thinlc of answering the ‘Gazettes’ at 
all, or even replymg to letters of business, until yon find it quite con- 
venient and eag^. The ‘Gazette’ will continue to appeal as matenals 
occni ” 

Good Queen Charlotte died on the 17th of this month, and, in 
writing to Mr Moiiitt on the 21st, Scott thus expresses what was, I 
believe, the univeisal feeling at the moment — 

“So we liaie lost the old Queen She has only had the sad inc- 
' rogatne of being kept alive by niusuig foi some paiiifitl weeks, wlieicas 
lierhaps a subject might have closed the scene eaiiiei I feai the eftect 
of this event on public manners, and I believe that pooi Oliai- 

lotte- leally adopted her rules of etiquette upon a feeling ol duty 11 
we should suppose the Princess of ^Valcs to have been at the head of 
the matronage of the land for these last ten yeais, what uoiild have 
been the diflcrence on public opinion 1 No man of evpci leiicq will cvci 
expect the breath of a Coiiit to be favouiable to coriect nioials — sed si 
non caste caute tamen. One half of the mischief is done by the jmblicitj'- 
of the evil, which corrupts those wdiicli aie near its iiiHuence, and hllb 
with disgust and appiehension those to whom it does not diiectly 
extend Honest old Evelyn’s account of Chailes II ’s Couit incsses on 
one’s recollection, and piepares the mind foi anxious appichensions ” 

Towards the end of Novembei, 1818, Scott leceivcd fiom his kind 
fiiend. Lord Sidmouth, then Secietary of State foi the Home Dcpait- 
nien^ the foiinal annoimcemcnt ot the Prmcc Eegent’s desiie (which had 
been privately communicated some months eailier through the Loid 
Cliief Commissioner Adam) to confer on lum the lanic of Baionet 
When Scott first heard of the Eegent’s gracious intention, he had sig- 
nified considerable hesitation about the prudence of Ins accepting any 
such accession of rank , for it had not escaped his observation that such 
airy sounds, however modestly people may be disposed to estimate them, 
are apt to entail in the upshot ddditional cost upon their way of living, 
and to affect accordmgly the plastic fancies, feelings and habits of tlieir 
children But Lord ^dmouth’s letter happened to reach him a few days 
after he had heard of the sudden death of his w'lfe’s brother, Charles 
Cai'penter, w'ho had bequeathed the reversion of Ins fortune to his sister’s 
family, and this circumstance disposed Scott to wMive Ins sci uples, chiefly 

* “ Oil Mxtunn’s Woinou , or, Toni et Coiilic ” 

Article on “ Childa Harold,” Canto 4 
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mth 3 view to llie professional advantage of Ins eldest <!on, vrlio had by 
this tune feed on the Lfe of a soldier As is usually the case, the esli- 
m-ite of Mr Carpenter’s property transmitted at the tune to England 
proved to have been an exaggerated one , as nearly as my present in- 
forniation goes the amount was doubled But as to the only question 
of any intMCst, to mt, how Scott himself felt on all these matters at the 
moment, the foUovnng letter to one whom he had long leaned to as a 
brother will be more satisfactory than anything else it is in my pow er 
to quote * — 

To J B. & MomO, Esg , MP , Roldy 

“Edinhmsli, 7tb December, ISIS. 

"Jlr DEAR Morbut,— 

‘ I know you are indifferent to nothing that concerns us, and therefore 
I take an early opportumty to acqnamt you with the mixture of enl and 
good which has very latdy befallen ns On Saturday last we had the 
advice of the death of my wife’s brother, Charles C^enter, Commercial 
Bcsidcnt at Salem, m the Jladras Establishment This event has given 
her great distres. She has not, that we know of, a smgle blood lemtion 
left in the world, for her uncle, the Chevalier de hi Volere, colonel of a 
Bn^an regiment, is beheved to have been killed m the campaign of 
1813 lly'^wife has been very unwell for two days, and is onlynow 
sitting up* and mixmg with ns. She has that S 3 rmpathy which we are all 
hotmd to pay, but she wants that personal interest in her sorrow 
which comid* only he grounded on a personal acquaintance with the 
deceased 

“ Sir eSarpenter has, with great propnety, left his property in life-rent 
to his wife, the capitd to my childr^ It seems to amount to about 
;£40,000 Upwards of J30,000 is m the British funds, the rest to on nn- 
certam value m India. I hope this prospect of mdependence will not 
make my childien different from that wmeh they have usually been — 
docile, dutiful and affectionate. I trust it will not At least, the first 
expression of their feelmgs was honourable, for it was a unanimous wish 
to give up all to their mother This I explamed to them was out of the 
question ; but that if they dionld be m possession at any tune of ibis 
property, thev ought, among them, to settle an income of £400 or £500 
on their mother for her life, to supply her with a fund at her own un- 
controlled disposal, for any indulgence or useful purpose that might he 
required Mrs Scott will stand m no need of this ; hut it is a pi^ to 
let kind affections run to waste , and if they never hav e it m their power 
t® pjiv such a debt, their willingness to have dene so will be a pleasant 
reflection- I am Scotchman enough to hate the brea^g up of family 
tics, and the too close adherence to personid propsrtv. For mvself, this 
event makes ms neither richer nor poorer diredty, but mdirectly rt will 
permit me to do something for my poor brother Tom’s familv, besides 
plcasmg myself in *planivigs, and polwicj, and hggings** with a safe 
consnence. 

“There is another tiling I have to whisper to your faithful ear Cur 

, V “ * quotatwa froa some old Scotch dnonidcr on the chamete* 

Cl njaj James V 
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fafr-finend being desirous to honour literature in my unworthy person, 
has intimated to me by his organ the Doctor, that, with consent ample 
and unanimous of all the potential voices of all his Muiisters, each more 
happy than another of course on so joyful an occasion, he proposes to 
dub me Baronet It would be easy saying a parcel of fine things about 
my contempt of ranlc and so forth., but alfliough I would not have gone 
a step out of my nay to have asked, or bought, or begged, or borrowed a 
distinction, which to me personally w'lll rather be inconvenient than 
otherwise, yet, coming as it docs directly from the source of feudal honours, 
and as an honour, I am really ^tified with it , e^eciaUy as it is mti- 
, mated that it is Ins Eoyal Himness’s pleasure to heat the oven for me 
evpressly, ivithout waiting till ne has some new batch of baronets ready 
in dough In plam English, I am to be gazetted per se My poor friend 
Carpenter’s bequest to my family has taken away a certam degree of 
impecuniosity, a necessity of saving cheese-parings and candle-ends, which 
alw’ays looks inconsistent inth any little pretension to rank But as 
things now stand, advance banners in the name of God and Samt Andrew • 
Eemember, 1 anticipate the jest, ‘I like not such gnnnmg honours as 
Sir Walter hath ’* After all, if one must speak for themselves, I have 
my quarters and emblazonments, free of aU stam but Border theft and 
lugh treason, which I hope are gentlemanlike crimes , and I hope Sir 
Walter Scott wiU not sound worse than Sir Humpliry Davy, though my 
ments ate as much under his, m pomt of utility, as can well be imagined 
But a name is something, and" mine is the better of the two Set down 
this flourish to the account of national and provincial pnde, for you 
must know we have more Messieurs de Sotenvule f m our Border coun- 
ties than anyivhere else m the tiowlaiids, I cannot say for the Highlands 
The Duke of Buccleuch, greatly to my joy, resolves to France for a 
season. Adam Ferguson goes with him to glad him by the w'ay ” 

Before quitting the year 1818, 1 ought to have mentioned that among 
Scott’s misccUaucous occupationsmitsautumn,he found tune to contribute 
some curious matenals tow'ard a new edition of Burl’s Letters from the 
North of Scotland, which had been undci taken by liis old acnnamtancc, 
Mr Eobert Jame'son During the wnnler session he appears to have made 
little progress with his novel, his painful seizures of cramp w^ere again 
recunin" frequently, and he probably thought it better to allow the 
story of l^mmermoor to lie over until his health should be re-established 
In the meantime he drew up a set of topograpical and historical essaj s, 
which origmaUy appeared in the successive numbers of the SjjlendicUy 
illustrated work, entitled Provincial Antiqmties of Scotland J But he 
did this merely to gratify his oivn love of the subject, and because, w^ell 
or ill, he must be domg somctlung He declined all pecuniary recompense , 
but afterwards, when the success of the publication was secuie, accepted 
from the proprietors some of the beautiful drawings by Turner, Thomson, 
and other artists, winch had been prepared to accompany his text. These 

• Sir Witter Blunt— I King Henry IV., Act V. Scene 3 

+ Sec Molicrc’s “Geoigo Dandin " 

J Tliese clnrming essays arc now reprinted in Ins Miscellaneous Prose Works 
(edit 163i}, veil vit 
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<lnwjH"S arc now m the little breatfast-room at Abbotsford— the same 
which tiad been constructed foi his own den, and which I found him 
occupving as sudi in the spring of 1819 
In the course of December, 1818, he also opened an important negotia- 
tion wiUi Messrs Constable, which was completed early in the ensuing 
year The cost of his building had, as is nsum, exceeded his calculation, 
^id he hid both a large addition to it, and some new purchases of iind 
in view Moreover, his eldest son had now fixed on the cavalry, in which 
service every step infers very considerable expense The details of this 
negotiation are remirtiblc Scott considered mmself as a very fortunate 
man when Constable, w ho at first offered £10,000 for all lus then exisbng 
copyrights, agreed to give for them £12,000 Meetmg a friend in the 
strat, just after the deed had been executed, he said he w agered no man 
could guess at how large a pnee Constable had estimated Ins “ eild kye ” 
(cows bamin from age) The copynghtsthus transferred were, as specified 
in the instrument — 


"Tne said Walter Scott, Esq s present share, being the entire copyright, 

of Waierley 

Do do Gtn Mannenng 

Do do Antimiary 

Do do. Rob Itoy 

Do do Tales of my Landlord, 1st ««nes. 

Do do do 2nit senes 

Do do do Srd senes. 

Da do Bndal of Tncrmain 

Do do Harold the Dauntless 

Do do Sir Tnstrem 

Do do Rodenck Collection 

Do do Paul’s Letters 

Do being one-eigbth oi the Lay of the Last hlmstrcl 

Do being one-balf of the Lady of the Lake 

Do being one-half of Rokeby 

Do being one half of the Lord of the Isles ” 


Tlio instrument conLamed a clause bindmg Messrs. Constable never to 
drnilge tilt name of the author of Waverley durmg his life imder a 
penalty of £2,000 

I ma\ ohaerve, tliat had these booksellers fulfilled their part of this 
agreement, by payiu" off prior to their insolvency in 1826 the whole 
bonds for £12,000, which they signed on the 2nd of Fehmarv, 1810, no 
interest in the copj-n^hts above specified could have been expected to 
revert to. the author of Waverley , bat more of this in due season 

He alludes to the progress of the treaty in a letter to Captain A flam 
Tergnson, who had, as has alieadj appeared, left Scotland with the Duke 
of Ducdeuch His Grace heanng, when in London, that one of the 
Barons of Excheq^uer at Edinhnigh meant speedily to resign, the Captain 
had, by his desire, written to uige on Scott the propnety of renewing his 
appheaton for a seat on that bench, which, however, Scott at omS re- 
fused to do There were several reasons for this abstinence, amonc' 
otliers, he thought such a promotion at this lime would interfere with a 
project which he had formed of joining “the Chief and the Aide-de-camp” 
in the course of the spring, and accoraplishmg in their society the tour 
of Portugal ai d Spain — ^perhaps of Italy also Some such excursion, had 
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been strongly recommended to him by hw oivn physicians, as the like- 
hc'tt means of intcmiptiug those habits of sedulous exertion at the desh, 
which they all regarded as the tiiie source of his recent adments, and the 
onlj’' serious obstacle to lus cure , and lus standing as a Cleik of Session, 
.coneidenng hoiv largely he had labomcd in that capacity for infirm 
brethren, w oidd have easily secured him a twelvemonth’s leave of ab- 
sence fioni the Judges of lus Court But the prmcipal motive was his 
reluctance to interfere ivith the claims of the then Sheriff of Midlothian, 
his own and Ferguson’s old fnend and schoolfellow, Sir "Wilham Eae, 
w ho, hoivcver, icccpted the more ambitious post of Lord Advocate in 
the course of the ensuing summer 

On the 15th of February, 1819, Scott witnessed the first representation 
on the Edinbuigh boaids of the most meritorious and successful of all the 
jrcjTy^catioHSjtYiouqhTerrylumselfwasnotthemanufacturer Thcdiama 
of liob Bov V ill nci cr again be got up so •well in all its parts as it then 
was by William ^Murray’s coinpan)' , the manager’s own Captain Tlwmton 
was excellent, and so ivas the Dugald Creaiure of a Mr Duff , theie ivas 
aho a good Mallte (about whose equipment, by-the-bye, 0cott felt such 
intei'C'st that he left his box betw een the acts to remind Mr Murray that 
she “must have a mantle with her lantliorn”) , but the great and un- 
rivalled attraction was the persomfication of Bailhe Jarme by Chailes 
Machaj , w ho, being himself a natn c of Glasgow*, entered into the nuiiutest 
pccidiaiities of the character with high gusto, and gave the west country 
dialect in its most racj perfection It w ns extiemely diverting to w atcli 
the plaj of Scott’s fc.itiucs dimng this admirable realization of lus con- 
ception , and I must add that the behaviour of the Edinbui'gli audience 
on all such occasions, W'hile the secret of the novels was preserved, re- 
flected great honour on their good taste and dehcacy of feebng He 
seldom, in those days, entered liis box wuthout receiving some mark of 
general resjiect and admiration , but 1 never heard of any pretext being 
laid hold ot to connect these demonstrations w ith the piece he had come 
to witness, or, in short, to do or say anjtlung likely to mtemipt Ins quiet 
ciyoyinent of the evening m the midst of Ins family and friends The 
Bob Boj had a continued rim of forty-one nights, dunng February and 
M ai ch, and it w a" plnj cd once a week, at least, tor many years aftcrw'ards * 
Mackay,of course, always selected it for Ins benefit, and I now pnnt 
from ^colt’s IiIS a letter which, no doubt, reached the mimic EaUhe in 
the handwriting of one of the Ballantyncs, on the first of these occur- 
rences 

"FniniD Mackay, — 

“ My lawful occasions having brought me from my residence at Qander- 
rlcueh to this great city, it was ray lot to fall into company with ccrlain 
fiiends who impelrated from me a consent to behold the stage play, 
winch hath been framed forth of an history entitled Bob (sm pohus 
Bobert) Boy, which history, although it e'xisteth not m mine erudite 
work, entiUcd Talcs of my Landlord, hath nalhlcss a near relation in 
^tylc and structure to those pleasant narrations Wherefore, having sur- 

* “Between February 15lh, 1819, and March 14th, 1837, Rob Roy was ployed in 
the Theatre Royal Edinburgh, 235 times "—ZtcUcr from Mr ir Murraij 
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mounted fhose ms«mcnts Tvhicli vrcn founded upon tUennscemljneM of 
a personace in nij place and profession appearing in an open stage play- 
liousc, and having buttoned the tenminlions of my cravat into my bosom, 
in order to prcseri e mine tncogntio, and indued an outer coat o\ ct mine 
usual garments, so tliat the line tliereof might not betray my calling, I 
did place m> self (much elboived by those n ho little knew n horn they 
did incommode) in that place of the theatre called tlie tuo-shilling 
gallery, and bclicld the showmth great delectation, even from the nsmg 
of the curtom to the fall thereof 

" Gbefly, my facetious friend, was I enamoured of the reiy lii dy re- 
presentation of Badlic Nicol Jame, msomudi that I became desirous 
to communicate to thee my great admiration thereof, nothing douhtmg 
that it n ill give thee satisfaction to be apprised of the some Yet further, 
in case thou shouldst he of that numerous dass of persons who set less 
store by good words than good deeds, and understandmg that there 
IS assigned to each stage player a special night, called a benefit (it will 
do thee no harm to know that the plirase cometh from two Latm words, 
bene and facio), on whidi their fiiends and patrons show forth their bene- 
lolence, I now send thee mme in the form of a five-ell Web (/wc jocose 
to express a note for £o), as a meet present for the BoiUie, himself a 
weaver, and the son of a worthy deacon of that craft The which pro- 
pme 1 send thee m token that it is my purpose, busmess and health per- 
mitting, to occupy the centre of the pit on the night of thy said bene- 
fiaary or benefit 

“Enend Mackay ! from one whose profession it is to teach others, 
thou must excuse the fmedom of a caution. I trust thou wilt remember 
that, as excellence in thy art cannot be attamed without much labour, so 
neither can it he extended, or even maintained, without constant and 
unremitted exertion , and further, that the deafrion of aperformer’s pn- 
vate character (and it gladdeth me to hear that thine is respectable) 
addeth not a little to the value of his pubhc exertions 

“Finally, m respect there is nothing perfect m this world — at least, 
I have ne\ er receii ed a wholly faultless version trom. the very best of 
my pupils — pray thee not to let Bob Boy tivirl thee round in the 
ecstasy of thy joy, in regard it oversteps the limits of nature, which 
othennse thou so seduloimj preservest in thme admimhle national por- 
traicture of Baillic Nicol Joivie. — I remain thy smeere fnend and w ell- 
wnshcr, “Jedediah Cri:iSHBOTH.vM.” 

It had been ScoWs purpose to spend the Easter vacation in London, 
and receive his baronetcy , but this was prevented by the serious iccnr- 
rmcc of the malady which so much alarmed lus foends in the earlj part 
of the year 1817, and which had continued ever since to torment him at 
inlcnals The subseguent correspondence 17111 show that n fflT ohnna of 

vanous sorts were accumulated on lus head at the same period 

\ To the Lord Monlagw 

“Mt DFAB Loma^ “Edmbtti^h,4th March, 1819 

‘"nie Ijoid Present tells me he has a letter from his son. Captain 
Charles Hope, B N ,Vho had just taken leaveof our High Chief upon the 
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deck of the LilFey He Imd not seen the Duke for afortnigkt,and was pleas- 
ingly surorised to find his health and general appearance so very much 
improved For my -part, having watched him ivith such unremittmg 
attention, I feel very confident in the effect of a change of air and of ch- 
mate. It is with great pleasure that I find the Duke has received an 
answer ficom me respectmg a matter about which he was anxious, and on 
which I could make lus mind qmte easy His Grace wished Adam Fer- 
guson to assist lum as his confidential secretary, and with all the scru- 
pulous dehcacy that belongs to his character, he did not hke to propose 
this, except through my medium as a common fiiend Now, I can answer 
for Adam as I can for myself, that he will have the highest pleasure in 
giiung assufonce in every possible way the Duke can desire , and if forty 
years’ mtiinacy can entitle one man to speak for another, I believe the 
Duke can find nowhere a person so highly qualified for such a confiden- 
tial situation He was educated for busmess, understands it well, and 
was long a mihtary secretary, his temper and manners your lordship can 
judge as weU as I can, and his worth and honour are of the very first 
water I confess I should not be surpnsed if the Duke should ivish to 
contmue the connection even afterwaids, for I have often thought that 
two hours’ letter -writing, -which is his Grace’s daily allowance, is rather 
worse than the duty of a Clerk of Session, because there is no vacation. 
Much of this might surely be saved by an intelligent friend on whose 
stvle of esmression, prudence, and secresy his Gmce could put perfect 
rehance Two words marked on any letter by his o-wn hand would 
enable such a person to refuse more or less positively — to grant directly 
or conditionally — or, m short, to jnomtam the extenor forms of the very 
troublesome and extensive correspondence which his Grace’s high situa- 
tion entails upon him I thmk it is Mons le Due de Samt Simon who 
tells us of one of Loms XIV ’s ministers quhl avoit la plume — which he 
explains by saying it was his duty to imitate the Kmg’s hand-wntmg so 
closely as to be almost undistmguishable, and moke bun on all occasions 
parler ires nohlement I wonder how the Duke gets on without such a 
' fnend In the meantime, how-ever, I am glad I can assure him of Fer- 
pfuson’s wiUing and ready assistance while abroad , and I am happy to 
find still further that he had got that assurance before they sailed, for 
tedious hours occur on board of ship when it will serve as a relief to 
talk over any of the private affairs which the Duke -wishes to entrust to 
him 

“ I have been very unwell from a visitation of my old enemy the cramp 
in'my stomach, which much resembles, as I conceive, the process by 
which the dnl would make one’s 7an(fs-hood mto a spleuclian,* according 
to the anathema of Bums Unfortunately, the opiates which the medical 
people thmk mdispensablp -to relieve spasms, brmg on a habit of bodj 
which has to be coimteracted by medicmes of a different tendency, so as 
to produce a most disagreeable see-saw — a kmd of pull-devil, pull-baker 
contention, the field ot battle being my unfortunate prcecoram Or, to 
say truth, it remmds me of a certam Indian king I have read of m an old 
voyage, to whom the'eaptam of an European afiip generously presented 

* Tl vg’s h0t \^ — “ The second of the four stomachs of rummoting animals ” 
Jaiuesox — bpleuclian — The Gaelic name of the Highlander’s tobacco ponch. 
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a lock and key, ■vnth -wliicli tke sable potentate was so miich delighted, 
that to the great neglect, both of his household duties and lus affairs (rt 
state, he spent a whole month m the repeated operation of locking and 
unlocking his Wk door I am better to-day, and I trust shall be able 
to ispense mth these alternations, which are much less a^eablein my 
case flian in that of the Sachem aforesaid , and I still hope to he in 
London m April 

“I inll wnte to the Duke regularly, for distance of place acts in a 
contrary ratio on the mind and on the eye tnfles, instead of being 
diminished, as in prospect, become unportant and interesting, and there- 
fore he shall hai c a budget of them Hogg is here busy ivilh his J acobite 
songs I msh ho may get handsomely through, for he is profoundly 
Ignorant of history, and it is an awkward thing to read in order that yon 
may wnto.* I give him all the help I can, but he sometimes poses me. 
For instance, he came yesterday, open mouth, inquirmg what great 
dignified clergyman had dislinguishetl himself at Elilliecrankie — ^not ex- 
actlj the scene where one would have expected a churchman to shine ; 
and I foimd w itli some difficulty, that he had mistaken Major-General 
Canon, called, in Kennedy’s Latin song, Cano'/itcas Gallcmdiensis, for the 
canon of a cathednd Ex ungue leonem Ever, my dear lord, your truly 
obliged and faithful “ Wai/ter Scott ” 


Before this letter reached Lord Montagu his brother had sailed for 
Lisbon Tlie Duke of Wellington had placed his house m that capital 
(the Palace das Necessidades) at the Duke of Buccleuch’s disposal , and 
in the affectionate care and cheerful society of Captam Ferguson, the 
mvalid had er ety additional source of comfort that his friends could have 
wished for him But the malady had gone too far to be arrested by a 
change of chmate , and the letter which he had addressed to Scott, when 
about to embark at Portsmouth, is endorsed with these words — " The last 
I cur receixed from my dear fnmd the Dale of Buccleucli — Alas I alas I” 
The principal object of this letter was to remind Scott of his promise to sit 
to Baebum for a portrait, to be hung up in that favounte residence where 
the Duke had enjoj ed most of his societj “ My prodigious undertaking," 
wTites his Grace, “of a west w mg at Bow hill, is begun A library, of 
forlj -one feet by tw entj -one, is to be added to the present drawing-room 
A space for one picture is resen'ed over the fireplace, and in tins warm 
situation I intend to place the Guardian of Literature I should be 
happy to haie my fnend Maida appear It is now almost proverbial, 

‘ alter Scott and liis Dog ’ Eaebum should be warned that I am as 
well acquiunted walh mj fnend’s hands and aims as with his nose— and 
Vandj ke was of my opinion Many of B ’s w orks aie shaineriilly finished 
— the face studied, but even Hung else neglected This is a fair oppor- 
tunity of proujicing somelhing itally worth j of lus skill ” 

•“I am sure iWdnccd two \o1nnics of Jacobite Belies, such os no man in 
PcoUaud or Englanikconld haae prodaced but iiijself ” So sajs Hogg, img— see 
bis AvMiorjrajp/iyi 18S2, p 83 I neiir saw tlic Shcpbenl so tinted ns he was on 
the appearance of a ici\ se\cre article on this hook in the Edinburgh Be\iew . for 
to hi<! exquisite delight, \he hostile critic selected for excejiCne encomium one “old 
Jncobitc slram,” iiz., “ Itoinhl M'GilInvry,’’ which Hogg had fabneated tie year 
before Scott, too, enjoyed this jokt almost as much as the bhepheid 
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1 shall msert here Scott’s answer, which never reached .the Dulce’s 
hand — 

. “Abhotsford, 15tli April, 1819 

“ Mt dear Lord Duke, — 

“How very strange it seems that this should he the first letter I address 
your Grace, and you so long absent from Scotland, and lookmg for all 
the new’s and nonsense of which I am in general such a faithful reporter 
Alas! I have been lU — lery — ^I'eryill — only Dr Baillie s.ays there is 
nothing of consequence about my malad }- the pain — aprett}' excep- 
tion — said pain being inlcnse cnot^h to keep me roarmg as loud as your 
Grace’s ci-aeiant John of Lorn, and of, generally Bpeakmg, from six to 
eight hours’ incessant duration, only varied by intervals of deadly sick- 
ness Poor Sophia w as alone with me for some tune, and managed a 
half-distracted pack of servants wntli roirit, and sense, and presence of 
mind far beyond her years, never suffering her teiror at seeing me in 
a state so new to her and so alarmmg to divert her mind an mstant from 
Aihat was fit and proper to be done Pardon this side compliment to 
yoiir Grace’s little Jacobite, to whom you have always been so kind If 
sympathy could have cured me, I should not have been long ill Gentle 
and simple were all equally kind, and even old Tom Watson crept down 
from Falshope to see how' I was coming on, and to eiacnlate ‘if anything 
aded the Shirra, it w'ould be eair on the Duke ’ The only unw elcome 
resurrection wiis that of old * * *, whose feud with me (or rather dry- 
ness) 1 had well hoped was immortal , but he came jinkmg over the 
moor with daughters and ponies, and God knows what, to look after my 

J irecious health I cannot tolerate that man , it seems to me as if I hated 
lim for things not only past and present, but for some future offence 
w’hich IS as yet m the w omb of fate. 

“I have had as many remedies sent me for cramp and jaundice ns 
would set up a quack doctor — three fiom Mrs Plummer, each better 
than the other, one at least from every gardener m the neighbomhood, 
besides all sorts of ^recommendations to go to Cheltenham, to Hairog.'ite, 
to Jencho for aught I know Now, if there is one thmg I detest iiioie 
than another, itis a w .atenng-pl.ice, unless a very pleasant party be pre- 
viously formed, when, .as Tony Lumpkin saj s, ‘ a gentleman may be in 
a conc.itenation ’ The most evtraoidmary recipe w as that of my High- 
land piper, John Bruce, who spent a whgle Sunday m selecting twehe 
stones from twelve sonth-nmning streams, with the purpose that I should 
sleep upon them, and be whole I caused hun to be told that the recipe 
was inlallible, but that it w'as absolutely necessaiy to success that the 
Slones should be ivrapt up in the petticoat of a wudow who had never 
wished to marry again, upon wluch the piper renounced all hope of com- 
pleting the chaiiu 1 had need of a softer couch than Biuce had destined 
me, for so general was the tension of the nerves all ovei the body, 
although the ptim of the spasms in the stomach did not suffer the otheis 
to be felt, that my w’hole left-leg was covered wuth swelling and inflam- 
mation, ansmg fiom the unnatural action of the muscles, and I had to 
be carried about like a child. My nght leg escaped better, the muscles 
there havmg less initabihty, owing to its lame state Your Grace may 
una,ginc the energy of pam in the nobler parts, when cramps m the ex- 
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trcmitics, sufficient to prodnce such effects, were unnoticed by me during 
their existence But enough of so disagreeable a subject 
“Respecting the portrait, I shall be equally proud and happy to sit 
for it, and hope it may he so executed as to be in some degree worthy of 
the preferment to winch it is destined * But neither my late golden 
hue, for I was covered with jaundice, nor my present silver complexion 
(lookmg much more like a spectre than a man) ivill present any idea of 
my quondam bcef-eatmg phj siognomy I must u ait till the age of brass, 
the true judicial bronze of my profession, shall agam Mpear on my 
frontal I hesitate a little about Raeburn, unless your Grace is quite 
determined He has very much to do , u orks just now chiefly for cash, 
poor feRow, as he can have but a few years to moke money, and has 
twice alreadj made a vety chowder-headed person of me I should like 
much (aluajs inth your approbation) to try Allan, who is a man of real 
genius, and has made one or two glorious portraits, though liis pre- 
dilection IS to the histoncal branch of the art Constable has offered 
AJlan three Inmdred poimds to make sketches for an edition of the Tales 
of my Irfindlord, and other novels of that cycle, and says ho will giie 
him the same sum next year, so, from being pinched enough, this lery 
deserving artist suddenly finds himself at his ease He was long at 
Odessa with the Duke of Richeheu, and is a very entertainmg person 
“I saw inth great pleasure Wilkie’s sketch of your Grace, and I 
thmk when I get to town I shaU coax him out of a copy, to me invalu- 
able 


“ It 18 doomed this letter is not to close ivithout a request. I conclude 
vour Grace has already heard from fifty appheants that the kirk of 
Middlebie is vacant, and I come forward as the fifty-first (always bamng 
pnor engagements and better daims) in behalf of George Thomson, a son 
of the minister of Melrose, being the grinder of my boj s, and therefore 
deeply entitled to my gratitude and mj good offices, as far as they can 
go He IS nearer Parson Abraham Adams tlian any linng creature I ever 
saw — ^I'ery learned, veiy religious, very simple, and extremely absent 
His father till veiy lately had but a sort of half stipend, durmg the m- 
cumbency of a certam notorious Mr MacLagon, to tv horn he acted only 
as assistant The poor deni uas brought to the grmdstone This poor 
lad George uas lus saving angel, not only educating himself, but tnkino 
on him the education of two of his brothers, and TnmnfjiiTnng them out 
of his own scanty pittance He is a sensible lad, and by no means a bad 
preacher, a staunch Anti-Galhcan, and orthodox in lus principles Should 
3 our Grace find y ourself at liber^ to gn e countenance to tlus veiy inno- 
cent and desemng creature, I need not say it uill add to the many 
fai ours 3 on have conferred on me, but I hope the panshioners unU have 
also occasion to say, ‘ Weel hobbit, George of Micldlebie ’ Your Grace’s 
anle-de-camp, uho knows young Thomson weU, will give you a better 
Idea of him than I can do He lost a leg by an accident m his boj'hood, 
wJiicJi spoiled ns bold and fine-looking a grenadier as ever charged 1 
bayonet against a Prenchman’s throat 1 thinlc your Grace will not frkd^ 

Bowhill, originally destined by the late Duke of' 
Bucclcuch for a portrait that neicr was executed, is now filled by that whicr 
ilaeburn painted in liiOS for Constable ' * 
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him the Tforse for having a spice of military and loyal spirit about him 
If you knew the poor fellow, your Grace would take uncommon interest 
in himj were it but for the odd mixture of sense and simplicity, and spint 
and good morals Somewhat too much of him ” 

The accoimts of Scott’s condition circulated in Edinbmgh in the course 
of this April were so alanmn" that I should not have thought of acceptmg 
his invitation to revisit Abbotsford, unless John Ballantyne had given 
me better tidings about the end of the month He informed me that 
his “lUustnous Inend” (for so both the Ballantynes usually spoke of him) 
M as so much recovered as to have resumed lus usual literary tasks, though 
with tins difference, that he now, for the first time m his life, found it 
necessary to employ the hand of another I have now before me a letter 
of the 8th April, in which Scott says to Constable, “ Yesterday I be^an 
to dictate, and did it easily and with comfort This is a great point, but 
I must proceed by little and httle , last night I had a shght return of 
the enemy, but baffled Inm , ” and he again wntes to the bookseller on 
the 11th, — “ Jolm Ballantyne is here, and returns with copy, which my 
mcreasmg stren^h perimts me to hope I may now furnish regularly " 
The copy (as MS for the press is techmcally called) which Scott was 
thus dictat^, was that of the Bnde of Lammermoor , and his amanu- 
enses y ere wdliam Laidlaw and John Ballantyne, of nhomhe preferred 
the latter when he could be at Abbotsford, on accoimt of the superior 
rapidity of his pen, and also because John kept his pen to the paper 
ivithout interrnption, and though with many an arch twinkle in ms 
eyes, and now and then an audible smack of his lips, had resolution to 
work on like a W’ell-tramed clerk , whereas good Laidlaw' entered with 
such keen zest mto the mterest of the story as it flow'ed from the author’s 
lips, that he could not suppress exclamations of surpiise and dehght — 
“ Gude keep us a’ * — the like o’ that ’ — eh sirs ' eh sirs ' ” — and so forth, 
which did not promote dispatch I have often, however, m the sequel, 
heard both these secretaries describe the astonishment with which they 
were equally afiected when Scott began this experiment. The affectionate 
^ Laidhiw beseeching him to stop dictating, when his audible suffering 
filled every pause, “ Nay, "Willie,” he answered, “ only see that the doors 
are fast. I would fain keep all the cry as well as all the wool to our- 
selves , but as to givmg over work, that can only be when I am in 
woollen ” John Ballantyne told me that after the first day he always 
took care to have a dozen of pens made before he seated himself opposite 
to the sofa on which Scott lay, and that though he often turned himself 
on his pillow with a groan of torment, he usually coiitmued the sentence 
m the same breath But when dialogue of pecuhar animation was in 
progress, spirit seemed to tnumph altogether over matter, he arose from 
his couch and walked up and down the room, raising and lowering his 
voice, and as it were acting the parts It was in this fashion that Scott 
produced the far greater portion of the Bnde of Lammermoor, the whole 
of the Legend of Montrose, and almost the whole of Ivanlioe Yet, when 
his health was fairly re-established, he disdamed to avail himself of the 
power of dictation, which he had thus put to the sharpest test, but re- 
sumed, and for many years resolutely adhered to, the old plan ot wntmg 
everythmg wutlrhis own hand "When I once, some time aftenrards 
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expressed my surprise that lie did not consult his ease, and ronre his 
ev^dit at all erents, by occasionally dictatui", he answered, “1 sbould 
as «oon think of gctting into a sedan-chaur while I can use my legs. 

On one of the envelopes in which a chapter of the Bnde of Lamnier- 
moor re.ichc-d the pnnter in the Canongate about this time— (Mjay 2, 
1S19)— there n. this note in the author's own handwriting — 

“Dear James,— Those matters will need more than jour usual care- 
fulness. Look sharp,— double sharp,— my triut is constant in thee — 

“‘Tarrj woo, tairj woo 
Tim noo IS ill to spin , 

Card it ned, card it ncd, 

Cant it wed ere ye begin, 

\Ylien tis carded, row’d, and spttn. 

Then the work is haiDins done , 

But when noien, drest, and clian. 

It may be deading for a qncen ’ 

“So be Ik— W S.’ 

But to return I rode out to Ahbotsford inth J ohn Ballantyne tow ards 
the end of the spring laeation, and though he had wramed me of a sad 
cliange uv Stott’s appearance, it was far beioud what I had been led to 
aahupate He had lost a great deal ot Hesh — ^his clothes hung loose 
about hmi, hia countenance was meagiv, haggard, and of the deadliest 
1 cUow of the j lundicc , and his hair, w hich a few w eeks before had been 
but slightly sprinkled with grey, was now almost literally snow-white. 
His eye, howeicr, retiunwl its fire nminenched , indett), rt -seemed to 
have gamed in bnlliancj’ Irom the new languor of ihe other ^tures , 
and he leceued us with all the v^al cordiahty, aid even, vrittl little 
perceptible dimmiliincnt m the spriglitbne‘=3 of bis ^ nanner He sat at 
kibk while we dinetl, but partook only ot some rice pudding , and after 
tlic clotli was dmwai, while sipping lus toast and w^cr, pushed round 
the liottles in his old sljle, and talked with easj' chcer/umess of the stout 
battle he h id fought, aiid wluch he now secret to crasidcr ns won. 

“One day there was,” he said, “when I certainly began to haie great 
doubts whether the mischief was not gettmg at my mind — and I’U tell 
jou how I tned to reassure mj-self on that score. I was ^nitc unfit for 
anj thing like original composition , hut 1 thought if I conld turn an 
old Oerai in ballad I had been reading into decent rhymes, I might dismiss 
my worst .apprehensions — and you shall see u hat came of the experiment ” 
He then desired his daughter Sophia to fetch the MS otTkeKdbhMonnger^ 
as it had been taken dotvn ftom lus dictation, p.irtly by her and partlj’ 
bj' Mr Laidlaw, during one long and painful day w bile he lay in bed He 
read it to us os it stood, and seeing that both BaUantjuic and 1 wereamich 
pleased with the verses, he said he should copy them ovct, — make them 
a little “tighter about the joints,”— and give me them to be printed' in 
the Edinburgh Annual Begister for 1816, to consult him about which 
Tolnme had portly been the object of myaisit, and Hus promise he 
redeemed before I left him. 

The readmg of this long ballad, howeter— (it consists of fortj'-three 
stamas)* — ^seemed to hate exhausted him. he retired to his bed-room . 

* See Scott's Poetical VTorks. 
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and an hour or two alter, when we were about to follow lus example, hia 
family were 'distressed by the well-known symptoms of another sharp 
recurrence of his affliction A lame dose of opium and the hot bath weie 
immediately put in requisition His Rood neighbour. Dr Scott of Damlee, 
was sent for, and soon attended , and in the course of three or four houis 
wo learned that he was once more at ease. But I can never forget the 
groans which, dimng that qiace, his agony extorted from him. Well 
knowing the iron stien^th of lus resolution, to .find him confessmg its 
extremity by ones audime not only all over the house, but even to a 
considerable distance from^ it — (for Ballantyne and I, after he was put 
into lus bath, walked forth to be out of the way, and heard him distinctly 
at the bowling-gteen) — ^it may be supposed that this was sufficiently 
alarming, eyen to my companion , how much more to me, who had never 
before listened to that voice, except in the gentle accents of kindness and 
merriment. 

I told Ballantyne that I saw this was no time for my visit, and that I 
should start for Edmbuigh again at an early hour — and begged he would 
make my apologies — in flie propriety of whicli he acquiesced But as I 
was dressing, about seven next mornmg, Scott himself tapped at my dooi, 
and entered, loolang better I thou^t than at my arrival the day before 
“ Don’t think of going,” said he “I feel hearty this mornmg, and if my 
devil does come back again, it won’t be for three days, at any rate For 
the present, 1 want nothing to set me up except a good trot m the open 
air, to dnve away the accursed vapoms of the laudanum I was obhgcd to 
swallow last night You have never seen Yarrow, and when I have 
fimshed a little job 1 have mth Jocund Johnny, we shall all take horse 
and make a day of it ” When I said somethmg about a nde of twenty 
miles bemg rather a bold experiment after such a-rnght, he answered, 
that he had ridden more than forty, a week before, under similar circum- 
stances, and felt nothing the worse He added that there was an election 
on foot, m consequence of the death of Sir John Eiddell of Biddell, 
Member of Parliament for the Selkirk distnct of Burghs, and that the 
bad health and absence of the Duke of Buccleuch rendered it quite 
necessary that he should make exertions on this occasion ' “In short,” 
said he, lauglung, “ I have an errand which 1 shall perform — and as I 
must pass Newaik, you had better not miss the opportunity of seeing it 
under so excellent a cicerone as the old Minstrel, 

t *' ‘ Wlioso withered cheek and treses gray 
Shall yet see many a better day ’ " , 

About eleven o’clock, accordingly, he was mounted^ by the help of 
Tom Purdie, upon a staunch, active cob yclept Syhl Grey — exactly such 
a creature as is desenbed m Mr. Dinmonl^s Dumplc — while Ballantjuie 
sprung into the saddle of noble Old Moitahiy, and we proceeded to the 
toivn of Selkirk, where Scott halted to do business at the Shenff-Clerk’s, 
and begged us to move onward at a gentle pace until he should overtake 
us He came up by-and-bye at a canter, and seemed in high glee -with 
the tidmgs he had heard about the canvass And so we rode by Phihp- 
haugh, Carterhaugh, Bowliill, and Newark, he pounng out all the way 
lus picturesque anecdotes of former tunes — ^more especially of the fatal 
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field Tiliere Montrose nas finally overtlironn by Leslie He described 
the b*vitle as vividly as if he had witnessed it, — the passing of the Ettrick 
at do'v break b}^ the Covenanting General’s bea^'j* cnirassiers, many of 
them* old soldiers of Gustavus Adolphus, and the mid confusion of the 
Highland host when exposed to their charge on an extensive haugli as 
flat* os a bowling-green. He drew us aside at Slain-men's-lee, to obsen’e 
the green mound that marks the restmg-place of the slaughtered roj alists , 
and pointmg to the apparently precipitous mountain, Minchmoor, oa er 
•fthich Montrose and his few ca^alle^s escaped, mentioned that, rough as 
it seemed, his mother remembered passmg it in her early days m a coach 
and SIX, on her nay to a ball at Peebles, several footmen marching on 
either side of the carnage to prop it up, or drag it through bogs, as the 
case might require He also gave im, mth all the dramatic effect of one 
of his best chapters, the history of a uorthy family who, mhabitmg at 
the time of the battle a cottage on his own estate, had treated mth par- 
ticular kindness a young officer of Lcshe’s army quartered on them for 
a mght or two before When partmg from them to jom the troops, he 
took out a purse of gold, and told the good woman that he had a pre- 
sentiment he should not see another sunset, and in that case would msh 
his money to rcmam in her kind hands , but, if he should survive, he 
had no doubt she would restore it honestly The young man returned 
mortally wounded, but Imgered awhile under her roof, and finally be- 
queathed to her and hers his purse and his blessing “ Such,” he said 
“was the origm of the respectable lairds of , now my good neigh- 

bours” 

The pnme object of this expedition was to talk over the politics of 
Selkirk with one of the Duke of Buccleuch’s great store-farmers, who, as 
the Suenil had learned, possessed private mfluence w ith a doubtful bailhe 
or deacon among the Souters I foiget the result, if ever 1 heard it But 
next morning, having, as he assurcS us, enjoyed a good night in conse- 
quence of this nde, he invited us to accompany him on a similar errand 
across Bowden Moor, and up the valley of the Ajle, and when we 
reached a particulirly bleak and dreary point of that journey, he informed 
us that he perceived in the waste below a wreath of smoke, which was 
the appointed signal that a tcaienng Souter of some consequence had 
agi’cea to gi\e him a personal interview where no T^iiggish eyes were 
likely to obsen^e them , — and so, leaving us on the road, he proceeded to 
thread lus way westwards, across moor and bog, until we lost view of 
him I think a couple of hours might have passed before he joined us 
again, which was, ns had been arranged, not far from the Tillage of Lil- 
liadeaf In that place, too, he had some negotiation of the same sort to 
look after , and wnen he had finished it, he rode with us all round the 
ancient woods of Biddell, but would not go near the house , I suppose 
lest anj’ of the [then] afflicted family might still be tliere Many w ere his 
lamentations over the catastrophe which had just befiillcn them “"They 
are,” he said, “ one of the most i enerable races in the south of Scotland 
— they were here long before these glens had ever heard the name of 
Souhs or of Douglas — to say nothing of Bucdeuch they eon show a 
Pope’s bull of the tenth centurj', authorizing the then Biddell to many a 
relation withm the forbidden degrees Here they have been for a thou- 
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sand yeni’s at least ; and now all the inhentance is to pass away, merely 
because one good worthy gentleman would not he contented to enjoy his 
horses, his hounds, and lus bottle of claret, hke thirJy or forty prede- 
cessors, but must needs turn scientific agncultunst, take almost all his 
fair estate into his own hand, supenntend for himself perhaps a hundred 
ploughs, and try every new nostrum that has been tabled by the quackish 
improvers of the time And what makes the thing ten times more wonder- 
ful IS, that he kept daj’-book and ledger, and all the rest of it, as accu- 
rately as if he had been a cheesemonger m the Grassmarket ” Some of 
the most remarkable circumstances in Scott’s own subsequent hfe have 
made me often recall this conversation — ^with more wonder than he ex- 
pressed about the rum of the Hiddells 

I remember he told us a world of stones, some tragical, some comical, 
about the old lairds of this time-honoured Imeage , and among others, 
that of the seven Bibles and the seven bottles of ale, which he afterwards 
inserted m a note to the Bnde of Lammermoor * -He was also full of 
anecdotes about a friend of his father’s, a minister of Lilhcsleaf, who 
reigned for two generations the most popular preacher m Teviotdale , 
but I forget the omtor’s name When the origmal of Saunders Fairford 
congratulated hmi m his latter days on the undimmished authonty he 
still maintained — every kirk m the neighbourhood bemg left empty 
when it was knoivn he was to mount the tent at any country sacrament 
—the shrewd divme answered, “Indeed, Mr Walter, I sometimes think 
it ’s vera surprising There ’s aye a talk of this or that wonderfully gifted 
young man frae the college ; but whenever I ’m to be at the same occasion 
with ony o’ them, I e’en mount the white horse m the Revelations, and 
he dings them a’ ” 

* “It vas once tlio universal custom to place ale, wine, or some strong liquor, in 
the chamber of an honoured guest, to assuage his thirst should he feel any on au aken- 
ing m the mglit, u Inch, considenng that the hospitality of that penod often reached 
excess, was by no means unlikely The author has met some msmnces of it in former 
days, and m old-fashioned families It u as, perhaps, no poetic fiction that records how 

“ ‘ My cummer and I lay down to sleep 
With two pint stoups at our bed feet , 

And a>c when we waken’d wo drank them dry 
; What thmk you o’ my cummer and I * ’ 

“ It IS a current story in Teviotdale thdt in the house of an ancient family of dis 
tinction, much addicted to the Fresbytenan cause, a Bible was always put into the 
sleeping apartment of the guests, along with a bottle of strong ale On some occa- 
sion there was a meeting of clergymen in the iicinit} of the castle, all of whom 
were imitcd to dinner by the worthy baronet, and several abode all night Ac- 
cording to the fashion of the times, seven of the rciercnd guests were allotted 
to one large barrack-room, which was used on such occasions of extended hospi- 
tality The butler took care that the dmneswere presented, accordmg to custom, 
each with a Bible and a bottle of ale But after a little consultation among them- 
selves, they are said to have recalled the domestic as he was leaving the apartment 
‘Myfnend,’ said one of the venerable guests, 'you must know, when we meet 
'together as brethren, the youngest mmister reads aloud a portion of Bcnplure to 
the rest , only one Bible, therefore, is necessary— take away the other six, and in 
thei^lace bnng six more bottles of ale ’ 

“This synod would have smted the 'hermit sage ’of Johnson, who answered a 
pupil who inquired for the real road to happiness, with the celebrated line, ' Come, 
my lad, and drink some beer,’ ’’—See Waverley Novels 
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Thus Scott amused himself and us as \re joi^jed homewanls ; and it 
■was the same the following dav, when (no election matters pressing) he 
rode with us to the western peak of the Eildon HillSj that he might show 
me the uhole panorima of his Tenotdale, and expound the direction of 
the lanous passes by uluch the ancient forayers made their way into 
Enf’hnd, nnd tell the names and the histones of many a monastic cliapel 
auif baronial peel, now mouldermg m glens and dingles that escape the 
eye of the trai ellcr on the highivays Among other objects on ii hich he 
descanted with particular mterest were tne rums of the earhest resi- 
dence of the Kerrs of Cessford, so often opposed m arms to Ins om 
chicftams of Branksome, and a desolate httle kirk on the adjoimng 
moor, where the Dukes of Roxbuighe are still buned in the same a-anlt 
with the hero who fell at Tum-again. Tummg to the northward, he 
showed us the crags and tower of Smailholme, and behind it the shat- 
tei-ed figment of Erceldoune, and repeated some pretty stanzas asenbed 
to the last of the real Wemdermg mmstrels of this district, by name 
liura , — 

"Sms Ereddoone and Cowdenknowes, 

Wlere Homes had ante commandmg. 

And Drygrange with the milk-white ewes. 

Twist Twerf and Leader standing 
Tiic bud that flees through Bedjiath tnes 
And Gledswood banks each morrow, 

May chant and sing suxel Leader's hat^jhs 
^d Btmny hovaras of Yarrme 

"Bnt Slinstiel Burn cannot assuage 
His gnef while life endnreth. 

To see the changes of this age 
VThich fleeting time procureth , 

For mon} a place stands m hard case. 

Where blj the folks kent nae sorrow. 

With Homes that dwelt on Leadir side. 

And Scotts that dwelt on Yarrow ” 

Tliat night he had ogam an attack of his cramp, but not so serious 
as the former Next moiiung he was agam at work wath Bjdlantyne at 
an earh hour, and when I parted from hmi after breakfist he "spoke 
cheerfiily of being soon m Edinbuigh for the usnal business of his 
Court 1 left him, howeter, with dark prognostications, and the cir- 
cumstances of tins little visit to Abbotsfoio have no doubt dwelt on ray 
nimd the more distmctly from my havmg observed and listened to him 
throughout under the pamful feclmg that it might veiy probablv be 
my last 

'On the 5th of iLay he receii ed the intelligence of the death of the Duke 
of Bnccleudi, which had occurred at Lisbon on the 20th ApiaL Scott 
drew up for JiiUantyne’s newspaper of that week the brief Siaracter of 
Charles, Duke of Bucdcuch, whii has smee been mclndcd in his Prose 
Sliscellames On the 11th of May he returned to Edmbuigh, and was 
preset next day at the opeiung of the Court of Session, when all who 
saw him were as much struck as I had been at Abbotsford with the la- 
mentable dimge his illness had produced m his appearance. He was 
uiablc to persist m attendance at the Clerks’ table, for several weeks 
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aflenrards I think he seldom if ever attempted it , and I well remember 
that, when the Third Senes of tlie Tales ot my Landlord at length oame 
out (winch was on the 10th of June) he was known to be confined to bed, 
and the book was received amidst the deep general impression that we 
should see no more of that parentage. 

Tlie Ende of Lammermoor and the Legend of Montrose would have 
been read with mdulgence, had they needed it, for the painful circum- 
stances imder which they must have been produced were known wher- 
ever an English newspaper made its way , hut I beheve that, except in 
numerous tj'picsd errors, which sprung of necessity from the author's 
inability to correct any proof-sheets, no one ever afiected to perceive in 
eitiier tale the slightest symptom of his malady. Dugald Dmgetty was 
placed by aedamation in the same rank with Bailhe Jarne — a conception 
equally new, just, and humorous, and worked out in all the details, as if 
it had fomud the luxurious entertainment of a chair as easy as was ever 
shaken by l^bdais, and though the character of Monh’osc lumsdf 
seemed hardly to hai e been treated so fully as the subject merited, the 
accustomed rapiditj’ of the noaelist’s execution would have been enough 
to account for any such defect. Of Caleb Baldcrstone (the hero of one 
of the many ludicrous delineations which he ow ed to the late Lord Had- 
lington. a man of rare pleasantly, and one of the best tellers of old Scotch 
stones that I ever heanl), I c.annot say that the general opinion was then, 
nor do beliei e it ever smee has been, veiy favourable. It was pronounced 
at the time, by mote than one cntic, a mere caricature; and, though 
Scott himself would never in after daj s admit tins censure to be just, he 
allowed that “ he might ha\ c spnnklra rather too much parriey over his 
chicken ” But eien that blemish, for I grant that I think it a senous 
one, could not disturb the profound mterest and pathos of the Bndo of 
Lammermoor — to my fancy the most pure and powerful of all the 
tragedies tliat Scott ever penned The reader w ill be well pleased, how- 
eier, to have, in place of any cntical observations on this work, the 
following ^ticulars of its composition from the notes which its printer 
dictated \^en stretched on the bed from winch he w’dl knew lie was 
never to nse 

*‘The booh^ says James Ballantyne, “ was not only written, but pul>- 
lished, before Mr Scott was able to nse from Ins bed ; and he assured 
me, that when it was first put into his hands m a complete shape, he did 
not recollect one smgle incident, character, or conversation it contained'* 
He did not desire me to imdcrsland, nor did 1 understand, that his illnoaa 
nad erased from his memory the onginal mcidcuts of the storj’, with 
which he had been acquainted from his boyhood These remained 
rooted where tliey had ever been, or, to speak more explicitly, he re- 
membered the general facts of the existence of the father and mother, of 
the sou and daughter, of the nval lo% ers, of the compulsory marnage, 
and the attack made hy the bride upon the hapless bndegroom, with the 
general catastrophe of tlie whole AE these thmgs he recollected, just 
as he did before he took to lushed; but he literal^ recollected nothing 
el^— not a single character woven by the romancer, not one of the many 
scenes and points of hnmonr, nor anything -with which he was connected 
ns the writer of the work ‘ Eor a long tune,’ he said, * I felt myself i ery 
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imeasy in the course of my reading, lest I shrold stortkd by meetmg 



toasted the good-natured public would not be less indulgent. I ^ not 
think I ever lentured to lead to the discussion of this singular pheno- 
menon o"Qin , but you may depend upon it, that what I have now said is 
as distinctly reported as if it had been taken down in shorthand at the 
moment , I should not otliennse have ventured to allude to the matter 
at all I bcheve you will agree with me in thinking that the history of 
the liiunan mmd contains nothmg more wonderful ” 

Soon after Scott reappeared in the Parhament House, he eame down one 
Saturday to the vaulted chambers below, where the Advocates’ Library 
was then kept, to attend a meetmg of the Faculty, and as the assembly 
was breakmg up he asked me to wmk home with him, taking Ballantync’s 
pnntmg office in our way He moved languidly, and said, if he were to 
staj in town many days, he must send for Sybil Grey , but his conver- 
sation was heart-whole , and, in parbcular, he laughed till, despite his 
weakness, the stick was flourishing in his hand, over the following 
almost incredible specimen of that most absurd personage the late Earl 
of Buchan 


Hearmg one morning shortly before this time that Scott was actually 
in extremts, the Earl proceeded to Castle Street, and found the knocker 
tied up He then descended to the door in the area, and was there re- 
ceived by honest Peter Matliieson, whose face seemed to confirm the 
woeful tidings, for in truth his master was ill enough Peter told his 
lordship that he had the stnetest orders to admit no visitor; but the 
Earl would take no demal, pushed the bashful coachman aside, and 
elbowed his way upstairs to the door of Scott’s bed-chamber He had 
his fingeis upon the handle before Peter could giae warning to 
Scott, and when she appeared to remonstrate against such an intnision, 
he patted her on the head like a child, and persisted m his purpose of 
entenng the sick-room so strenuously, that the joung lady foimd it 
necessary to bid Peter see the Eail downstairs ngam, at whatever 
damage to lus dignity Peter accordingly, after tr}ung all his eloquence 
in \am, gaae the tottering, bustlmg, old, meddlesome coxcomb a single 
shove, — as respectful, doubt not, as a shoa e can ever be, — and he accepted 
that hmt, and made a rapid exit Scott, meanwhile', had heard the con- 
fusion, and at length it w as explained to him , avhen, fearmg that Peter’s 
pnpe might have injured Lord Buchan’s feeble person, he desired James | 
Ballantyne, who had been sittmg by his bed, to follow the old maiij 
home— make him comprehend, if he could, that the family were m sucli 
bewalderment of alarm, that the ordinary rules of civility were out of 
the question, and, in fine, inquire what had been the object of his lordt 
^ip’s intended visit James proceeded forthwith to the Earl’s house li 
George Street, and foimd hun struttmg about his libraiy in a towenn<» 
indignation Balhmtyne s elaborate demonstrations of respect, howei er* 
bj dogreefi softened mm, and he condescended to explain himself, “ I 
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wislicflj" said he, “to embrace Walter Scott before lie died, and inform 
him tliat I had long considered it as a satisfactory circumstance that he 
and I n ore destined to rest together in the same place of sepulture The 
principal tiling, hovrevor, was to relieve his mind as to the arrangements 
of his funeial — ^to show him a plan nhich I had prepared for the pro- 
cession — and, in a word, to assure him that 1 took upon myself the whole 
conduct of the ceremonial at Drybiu^h ” He then evlubited to Ballaii- 
t3Tie a formal iirograimne, m u Inch, as may be supmsed, the predominant 
feature iias not Walter Scott, but David, Earroi Buchan It had been 
settled, inter aha, that the said Earl was to pronounce an eiilogiiim oi er 
the grave, after the fashion of French Academicians m the Pere la Chaise 

Aud this silliest and vainest of busybodies was the elder brother of 
Thomas and Henry Erskme ' But the story is n eU knoim of his boast- 
ing one day to the late Duchess of Gordon of the e\traordinary talents 
of lus familj', ulien her unscrupulous Giace asked him very coolly 

liethcr the 3vit had not come by the mothci, and been all settled on the 
3 ounger branches ? 

Scott had several more attacks of his disorder, and some very severe 
ones, diirmg the autumn of 1819 — nor, indeed, had it quite disappeared 
until about Christmas But from the time of his return to Abbotsford, 
in July, when he adopted the S3 stem of treatment recommended by a 
skilful ph3sici.in (Dr Dick), u ho had had large evpeiience in malacues 
of this kind during his Indian life, the seinires gradually became less 
nolent, and lus confidence that he was ultmiatcly to bailie the eiicnij 
remained imshakcn. 

I must not forget to set doivn uhat his daughter Sophia afterwards 
told me of lus conduct upon one night 111 June, uhen he leally did de- 
spair of himself He then called his cluldien about lus bed, and took 
leave of them mth solemn tenderness After giving them, one by one, 
such advice ns suited their years and characlers, he added, “ For myself, 
my dears, I am unconscious of cier having done 0113* man an injuiy, or 
omitted an3 fair opportunity of doing an3 man a bcnetit I well know 
that no human life can appear otherwise than weak and filthy in the e3'cs 
of God , but I rcl3' on the ments and mtcrcessioii of our Eedeemei ” 
He then laid lus hand on their heads and said, “ God bless 3'ou f Live 
so that you may all hope to meet each other in a better place hereafter 
And now leave me, tliat I ma3’ turn nw lace to the vail ” The3' obeyed 
him , but he prcscntl3' fell uito a deex) sleep, and, v hen he av okc from 
It after man3» hours, the crisis of extreme danger v as felt by himself, and 
pronoiuiced by lus ph3‘sician, to have been overcome. 

Before Scott left Edinburgh, on the 12th of Jul3’’, ho had not onl3’’ con- 
cluded his bargain vith Constable for another novel, but, as vill appear 
from some of nis letters, made considciablc progress in the dictation of 
Ivanhoe. 

Tliat he already felt great confidence on the score of his health may be 
inferred from lus allov mg his son Walter, about the middle oi the month, 
to join the 18th regiment of hussars, 111 vliich^he had shortl3' betoic 
received his commission as comet Walter was, when he thus quitted 
Abbotsford to try lus chances in the active world, only in the eighteenth 
year of his age , and the fashion of education in Scotland is such that he 
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had scarcely ever slept a lught under a different roof from liu parents’ 
until this separatioii occurred He had been treated from his c^dlc 
intli all the mdulgcnce that a man of sense can ever permit Tiunseil to 
fchow to anr of his children, and for several years he had now been lua 
father’s daily companion in all his out-of-doors occupations and amuse- 
ments. The parting was a painful one ; but Scott’s ambition centred in 
- tiic heir of his name, and instead of fruitless pinings and lamenbngs, 
he henceforth made it his constant business to keep up such a frank cor- 
respondence mth the young man as might enable nimself to exert oaer 
him, u hen at a distance, the gentle influence of kmdness, experience, and 
wisdom. 

About this time, as the succeedmg letter will diow, Abbotsford had 
the honour of a short nsit from Prmcc Leopold of Saxe-Cobutg, smee 
King of the Belgians Immediately afterwaros Scott heard of the death 
of ilrs IVilliam Erskine, and repaired to Edmbmgh to condole with his 
aflheted friend His allusions meanwhile to views of buying more land 
on Twccdside are numerous These '^culationa are explamed in a most 
charactcnstic stjle to the comet, and we see that one of them was cut 
short by the tragical death of a bonnet-hnrd already mtroduced to the 
reader’s notice— namely, Lavciiie Longl^s, the admired of Geol&ey Crayon. 


“Abbotsford, 3rd October, ISIS 


" My PE-vn Lord,— 

“ I am honoured with j our Buxton letter. . Anait Pnnee 
Leopold, I onl) heard of his approach at eight o’clock m the morning, 
and he was to be at Selkirk by meven The magistrates sent to adt me 
to help them to reecne him It occurred to me he might be coming to 
Mtlrosc to see the abbey, m wlucb case I could not avoid asking him to 
Abbotsford, as be must pass my verj door I mentioned this to Mrs 
Scott, who was lymg quietly in bed, and I wish you had heard the scream ’ 
she gaiai on the occasion ‘ What have we to offer him ?’ ‘ Wme .iiul 


cake,’ said I, thinkmg to make all things easy , hut she ejaculated, in a 
tone of utter deqiair, ‘ Cake * where am I to get cake ?' However, hemg 
pai tly consoled w ith the recollection that his ausit was a very improbable 
incident, and curiosity, as usual, proving too strong for {darm,she set out 
with me in order not to miss a peep of the great man James Skene and 
his ladv were w itb us, and we gaa e our carnages such additional dignity 
as a pair of leaders could add, and w ent off to meet bun m full puff The 
Pnnte aery civilly told me, that, though lie could not see Melrose on this 
occasion, he wished to come to Abbotsford for an hour Hear despair om 
the part of Mrs Scott, who began to institute a domiciliary seartli for 
cold meat through the avholo city of Selkirk, which produced one sliowlJiA 
of cold lamh In the meanwhile, lus Royal Highness rcceia'cd the civiC 
honours of tlie nmsB acrv graciouslj 1 haff hinted to B.nllic Lang * 
that it ought only to he heked symbolically on the present occasion , se 
he tlowshcd it three tunes before lus mouth, but antbout touclnn" it 
avith his bps, and the Pnnee foUowcd his example as directed Lan ‘ 
made an exceUenl speech, sensible, and feehng, and w ell delivered Tli 


* Scott’s good fnend, Mr Andreav Lang, Procurator Fiscal for Selkirkshire, waV 
tben chief magistiato of the county town 
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rruico seemed mncli surprised at tins great propiioty of expression and 
behaviour in a magistrate, -whose people seemed such a rabble, and whose 
whole band of music consisted in a drum and fife He noticed to Baillie 
Anderson that Selkirk seemed lery populous in proportion to its extent 
‘ On an occasion like this it seems so,’ answered the BaiUic, neatly enough, 
I thought I question if any magistrates m the kingdom, lord mayors 
and aldermen not excepted, could hai e behaved with more decent and 
quiet good-breedmg Prince Leopold repeatedly alluded to this during 
the time he iias at Abbotsford I do not know how Mrs Scott ultiniatdy 
managed , but uith broiled salmon, and blackcock, and partiidges, she 
gave him a very decent lunch , and I chanced to have some very fine 
old hock, -nhicli uas mighty gennam to the matter 
“The Pnnee seems melancholy, iv hot her naturally or from habit I do 
not pretend to say ; but I do not remember thinking him so at Pans, 
wliere I saw lum frequently, then a much poorer man than mpelf , 3 et 
he showed some humour, for, alluding to the crowds that follou ed him 
e\ en u here, ho mentioned some place u here he had gone out to shoot, 
but u as afraid to proceed for feai of ‘ bagging a bo3' ’ He said he really 
thought of gelling some shooting-place in Scotland, and promised me a 
longer visit on his TCturn If 1 had had a day’s notice to have ‘teamed 
the tcalers, we could have mot hun with a very lespectable number of the 
genlri* , but there was no time for this, and probably he liked it better as 
it M as There u as only ^-oung Clifton w ho could have come, and he u ns 
sh) and cubbish, and -would not, though rerpicsfed b} the Selkirk people 
He was perhaps ashamed to march through Co\ entry wnth them It 
hung often and sadly on 103' mind that he w as w anting w ho could and 
would have recciied him like a Pnnee indeed , and 3et the meeting be- 
twnxt them, had they been fated to meet, would haie been a ver3 sad 
one. I think I have now given your lonhhip a vor3' full, true, and par- 
ticular account of our ro^aol i isit, immatchcd c\ en bi that of King Charles 
at the Castle of Tilhetiidlem Tint w'c did not speak of it for more than 
a w cek after it happened, and that that emphatic niouos3 liable, The Pnnee, 
is not heard amongst us more than ten times a day, is, on the whole, to 
the credit of m3’- famil3 ’s understanding The piper is the oiil3’- one w hose 
[ brain he seems to have endangered , for, ns the Pnnee said he preferred 
‘him to any he Jiad heard in the Highlands— (which, by the way, shows 
his Bo) nl Highness knows notlung of the matter), — the fellow seems to 
■ nave become incapable of his ordinary occupation as a forester, and has 
' lit stick and stem without remorae to the tunc of Pliail Phranse, %.e., the 
‘nnee’e w clcome.” 



CHAPTER XVII 

DEATH OF Scott’s mother, dscee, asd adst — pdbeicatio:? of ivashos 

SDITDAA AT ABBOTSFORD — POBLICATION OP THE MONASTERl — 

REVISITS I.0>D02h — ^PORTRAITS — ^ASECDOTES 

Towards tlie winter of 1819 there prevailed a spirit of alannuu? in- 
subordination among the mining population of Northumberland and the 
v\ cavere of the u est of Scotland , and Scott u as particidarlj gratified with 
finding that his oira neighbours at Galashiels had escaped the contagion | 
There can be little doubt that tins exemption was principally owing to- 
the personal inlluenceand authority of the Laird of Abbotsford and Sheriff ^ 
of the Forest , but the people of Galashiels were also fortunate in the, 
qualities of their own beneficent landlords, Mr Scott of Gala, and Mr , 
l*nngle of Tom oodlee The progress of the western Reformers by degrees] 
led even the most important Wings in that district to exert themselves 
lathe orgamzation of volunteer r^;unents, both mounted and dismounted,: 
and, when it became genen^y suspected that Glasgow and Paisley 
mamtaincd a dangerous correspondence mth the refractoiy coRiers of 
Northumberland, Scott and his friends the Lairds of Torwoodlee and 
Gala determined to avail themselves of the loyalty and spirit of the men 
of Ettnck and Teviotdale, and proposed first raismg a company of sharp- 
shooters among their own immediate neighbours, and afterwards — ^this 
plan receiving ev ery encouragement — a legion or bngadc u^n a large 
scale, to be called the Bucclcuch Legion During November and December/ 
1819, these matters formed the chief daily care and occupation of thu 
author of Ivauhoe , and though he w as still obhged to dictate most of the 
chapters of his novel, we shaU see that, in case it should be necessary’ fdr 
the projected levy of Foresters to march upon Tynedale, he was prepared' 
to place himself at their head J 

He had again mtended, as soon as he should hav’e fimshed Ivanhoe, bo I 
proceed to London and receiv e his baronetcy , but as that affair had beeh 
crossed at Easter by his own illness, so at C'hristmas it was again obliged 
to^ be put off in consequence of a heavy senes of domestic affiiction^ 
V itlun one week Scott lost his exccUeut mother, his uncle Dr Daniejl 
Rutherford, Professor of Botany in the University of Edinburgh, and 
their sister, Chnstian Rutherfora, already often mentioned as one of the 
dearest and most esteemed of all his friends and conneAious 
The following letters require no further introduction or comment. 


To the Lori Montagu, BtuUon 


“My dear Lord, — 
••* ***** * 


“Abbotsford, 12th November 1S1£ 

I Wish I had any nevra to send your lordshi^J^ 


DEATn OF SCOTT'S MOTHER^ UNCLE, AND AUNT. 2> 

but the best is we ore all quiet here. The Qalashiels weavers. Doth men 
and masters, have made tlieir political creed knoivn to me, and have 
sworn themselves anti-radical They came m solemn processionj witli 
their banners, and my oum piper at their head, whom they had boiiou ed 
for the nonce But tlie Tweed being m flood, we could only coniinumcate 
like 'Wallace and Bruce across the Catron Iloivever, two deputies came 
tlirough in the boat, and made me acquainted ivilh their loyal purpo«c<! 
The ei eiiingwas cromied witli two most distinguished actions theweavci’o 
refusing, in tlie most peremptory manner, to accept of a couple of gumeas 
to Ini} whiskey, and the renoivned John of Sk}'e, piper in ordinary to 
the Laird of Abbotsford, no less steadily refusing a very handsome collec- 
tion, uliich they offered him for liis minstrelsy All this sounds very 
nonsensical, but the people must be humoured and countenanced when 
they take the right turn, othervsise they will be sure to take the ivrong 
The accounts from the west sometuncs make me wish our little Duke 
five or SIX years older, and able to get on horseback. It seems approach- 
ing to the old song — 

“ ‘ Como, fill up our cup, come, fill up our cm, 

Como, saddle tho horses, and call up our men. 

Come, open tho gates, and let us go free. 

And ucUl show them tho bonnets of bonny Dnndco ' 

“ I am rather too old for that work now', and I cannot look forward to 
it inth the sort of fcelmg that resembled pleasure, ns 1 did in my youngei 
and more healthy days However, I have got a good following here, and 
will endeavour to keep them together till times mend 

respectful comphments attend Lady Montagu, and I am always, 
with tne greatest regard, your lordship’s very faithful 

“AVamdr Scoit,” 

To Thomas Scoit, Esq , 70fA Regiment, Ktngstm, Canada 

“Edinburgh, 22nd December, 1819 

“ Mv DEAR Toil, — 

“ I wiote yon about ten days since, stating that we w'ere all well here 
In that very short space a change so sudden and so universal has taken 
place among your friends here, that I have to communicate to you a most 
miserable cawogtic of losses Our dear mother was on Sunday, the 12tli 
December, in her usual strength and alertness of mmd I had seen and 
conversed wnth her on tlie Saturday preceding, and never saw her better 
in my life of late years My two daughters drank tea ivith her on Sun- 
day, w'hen she was uncommonly lively, telling them a number of stones, 

[ and being in rather unusual spirits, probably from the degree of excita- 
ftion winch sometimes is remarked to precede a paralytic aficction. In 
the course of Monday she received that fatal summons, w'lucli at first 
seemed slight, but in the mght betwixt Monday and Tuesday our 
"mother lost the use both of speech and of one side Smee that time she 
has lam m bed constantly, yet so sensible as to see me and e\pres3 her 
earnest blcssmg on all of us The power of speech is totally lost , nor is 
there any hope at her advanced age that the scene can last long — ^pro- 
bably a few hours will termmate it ; at any rate, life is not to be wuslied, 
'levcn for our nearest and dearest, m those circumstances But tins lieai y 
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Gnlamitr was oiJy the commencement of our family losses Dr. Euther- 
ford, who had seemed perfectly well, and had visited my mother upon 
Tuesday, the 14th, uas suddenly affected \nth gout m fus stomach, or 
some disease equally rapid, on "Wednesday, the 15th, and ivithout a mo- 
ment’s naming or complaint, fell down a dead man, almost without a 
single groan Ton .me an are of his fondness for animals he was just 
stroking the cat after eating his briefest, as usual, when, without niorfi 
warning than a half-uttered exclamation, he sank on the ground, md 
icd m the arms of his daughter Anne Though the Doctor had"' no 
formed complaint, yet I have thought him lookmg~.poorly for some 
months , and though there was no failure whatever m intellect, or any • 
thing which approached it, yet his memory was not so good, and I 
thouglit he paused during the last tune he attended me, and had diffi- 
culty in recollecting tlie precise terms of his recipe Certainly there w.is 
a great decay of outuard strength We were very anxious about the 
effect this fatal news was hkely to produce on the mmd and decay ed 
health of our aunt, Miss C Eutherford, and resolved, as her health had ' 
been ^dually falling off ever since she had returned from Abbotsford, 
that Mie should never learn anything of it until it was impossible to con- , 
ceal it longer But God had so ordered it that slio was never to know , 
the loss she had eustamod, and which she would have felt so deeply. On 
Enday, the 17th December, the second day after her brother’s deatli, she 
expired without a groan and without suffenng, about six in the morning 
And so we lost an excellent and warm-hearted relation, one of the few 
women I e\er knew whose strength of mentol frcidties enabled her, at a 
mature period of life, to supply the defects of an imperfect education 
It IS a most uncommon and amictmg circumstance, that a brother and 
two sisters should be taken ill the same day — that two of them should 
die without any rational possibility of the survivance of the third, and 
that no one of the tliree could be aflcctcd by learnmg the loss ot the 
other, Tlic Doctor was buned on Monday, the 20tli, and Miss EuGier- 
ford this day (W’^ednesday, the 22nd), in the buntd-place adjoimng to 
and surrounding one of the new episcopal chapels, where Eobcit Euther- 
ford had purchased aburial-groimd of some extent, and parted ivith one- 
half lo the Eussells It is suiTounded nith a -very high uaU, and aU 
the Ecparete bimal-grounds — five, I think, in number — are sepataled by 
party unlls gomg down to the depth of twelve feet, so as to prevent the, 
possibility 01 encroachment, or ol ^sturbing the relics 
novo purchased one-half of Miss Hussy’s inleiest in tins sad spot, moved 
by its extreme seclusion, privacy, and seouiity When poor Jack was 
buned in the Greyfiiars’ churchyard, where mj' father and Anne lie, 
I thought their graves more encroached upon tlian I liked to witness, 
and in this new place I intend to lay onr poor mother when tlie scene 
shall close— so that the hrolhci and tlie two sisters, whosed'ato has heeu 
so very closely entwuned in death, may not be divided in the grave , and 
this I hope 5 on w lU approve oL 

^‘Thxmday, December 23rd — ^My mother still lingers this morning, aud 
oshcr constitution is so excellent, she may perhaps continue to exist some 
time, or till another stroke. It is a great consolation that she is perfectly 
easy All her alfnirs of every sort have been very long arronged for this 
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great change, and with the assistance of Donaldson and Maccalloch, you 
may depend, when the event takes place, that j'our interest will be 
attended to most pointedly. I hope our civil tumults here arc like to 
he ended by the measures of Parliament I mentioned m my last tliat 
JCinloch of Kinloch was to be tried for sedition He has forfeited his 
bail, and was yesterday laid under outlawiy for non-appearance Our 
neighhours in Northumberland are in a deplorable state, upwards of 
50,<)00 blackguards are ready to rise betu een Tjme and "Wear * On the 
other hand, Uie Scottish frontiers are steady and loj^al, and ormiim fast 
Scott of Gala and I liavc ottered 200 men, nil fine strapping young fellou s, 
and good marksmen, willing to go anywhere with us. We coiud easily 
double the number. So tlie necessity of the times has made me get on 
horseback once more. Our mother has at diiTereut tunes been perfectly 
conscious of her situation, and knew everj' one, though totally unable to 
8pe.ak. She seemed to take a very affectionate farewell of me the last 
time I sail her, which was the day before yesterday ; and as she was 
much agitated, Dr Keith advised I should not see her again unless she 
seemed to desire it, which hitherto she has not done She sleeps con- 
stantly, and will probably be so removed. Our family sends love to 
yours. Yours most affectionately, “Wamer Scott.” 

Scott’s excellent mother died on the 24th December — ^the day after he 
closed the foregomg letter to his brother On the 18th, in the midst of 
these accumulated afilictions, the romance of Ivanhoc made its appearance 

There is in the libraiy at Abbotsford a Cue copy of Baskerville’s folio 
Bible, two vols., prmted at Cambridge m 1763, and there appears on the 
blank leaf, m the trembhng handwriting of Scott’s mother, this inscrip- 
tion — “To mi/ dear son, Jr alter Scott, from Jm affectionate mother, Anne 
RutJietford, January 1st, 1819 ” Under these w’ords her son has 'ivntten 
03 follow's* — “This Bible ivas the gift of my grandfather, Dr John 
Rutherford, to ray mother, and presented by her to me, bemg,ala3 ' the 
last gift which I w as to receive from that evcellent parent, and, os 1 verily 
believe, the thing w luch she most loved in the w orlu — ^not only in Iminblo 
veneration of the sacred contents, but os the dearest pledge ol her father’s 
affection to her. As such she gave it to me , and ns such 1 bequeath it 
to those who may represent me, chaigmg them carefully to preserve the 
same m memory of those to whom it has belonged 1820 ” 

If literary success could hav'e either filled Scott’s head or hardened 
his heart, w'c should have no such letters os those of December, 1819 
Ivudioe was received throughout England with a moi e clamorous delight 
than any of the Scotch novels liad been. The volumes (three in numW) 
were now, for the first time, of the post 8vo form, w ith a finer paper than 
hitherto, the press-work much more elegant, and the price accordingly 
raised from eight shilhngs the volume to ten , yet the copies sidd in tTna 
onginal shape were 12,000 

fought to have mentioned sooner tliat the ongmal intention was to 
brmg out Ivanhoc os the production of a new hand, and that, to assist 
this impression, the work was prmted in a size and manner unlike the 

* This was a ndlculons ciiaggorateil report of that penod of alarm 
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preceding ones ; but Constable, when the daj of , publication approached, 
remonstrated against this experiment, and it was accordingly ^andoned. 

The reader has already been told that Scott dictated the greater part 
of this romance The portion of the MS which is his own appears, 
however, not only as well and firmly executed as that of any of the Tales 
of my Landlord, but distinguished by having still fewer erasures and 
interlineations, and also by being in a smaller hand The fragment is 
beautiful to loolc at— many pages toother ivithout one alteration It is, 
I suppose^ superfluous to add that in no instance did Scott rc-write liis 
prose before sending it to the press Whatever may have been the case 
with his poetry, the world uniformly received the cura of the 

novelist 

ils a work of art, Ivanhoe is perhaps the first of all Scott’s efforts, 
whetlier in prose or in verse , nor have the strength and splendour of 
his imagmation been display^ to higher advantage than in some of the 
scenes of this romance But I believe that no reader who is capable of 
thoroughly comprehending the author’s Scotch characters and Scotch 
dialogue wiU ever place even Ivanhoe, os a work of genius, on the some 
level with Waverley or the Heart of Imdlothion. 

There is, to me, something so remarkably charactenstic of Scott^s mind 
and manner in a particular passage of the Introduction which he penned 
ten years afterwaras for this work, that I must be pardoned for extractmg 
it here He says — ^“The character of the fair Jewess found so much 
favour in the eyes of some fair readers, that the wnter was censured, be- 
cause, n hen arrangmg the fates of the (maracters of the drama, he had not 
assigned the hand of Wilfred to Bebccca, ratlier than the less interesting 
Eowena 'But, not to mention that the prejudices of the age rendered 
6U<di an union almost impossible, the autlior may, in passmg, observe, 
that he thinks a character of a highly virtuous and lofty stamp is de- 
graded rather thou exalted by an attempt to row ard virtue with temporal 
prosperity Such is not the recompense which Providence has deemed 
worthy of snffcnng ment, and it is a dangerous and fatal doctrine to 
teach young persons, the^most common readers of romance, that rectitude 
of conduct and of prmciple are eithermaturolly allied with, or adequately 
regarded by, the gratification of our nossionsj or attamment of our 
Wishes In a word, if a virtuous and self-denied character is 
n ith temporal wealth, greatness, rank, or the indulgence of such a rashly- 
formed or ill-assorted passion os that of Bebccca for Ivanhoe, the reader 
will be apt to say, Vcnly virtue has had its reward But a glance on 
the great picture of life mil show, that the duties of self-denial, and the 
sacrifice of passion to principle, ore seldom thus remunerated , and that 
the internal consciousness of their lugh-mindcd discharge of duty pro- 
dnccs on their own reflections a more adequate recompense, in the form 
of that peace which the world cannot giie or take away ” 

The introduction of the charming Jewess and her father ongmated I 
find, in a conversation that Scott held with his friend Skene during the 
severest season of his bodily suffenngs in the early part of this year « Mr 
Skene,” says that gentleman’s^ wife, "sitting by his bedside, and trvino 
to Aimisc him os well os he cofild in the intcnols'of pom, happened to 
get on the subject of the Jews, as he had observed them when he spen; 
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jifinie Hme in. Gcrnnnv in Ins yotitli. Thoir silnation liod naturally 
mull' a {-Ironj* impression, for m tlioeo days thcj retained their onn 
dn.'ss ami mnnntis entire, and were treated with considerable austerity 
bj their Cliri'-tian neighbours bong still Indeed up at night in their own 
nuarti'is l»v great gates, and Mr. Skene, partly in scrionincss, hut partly 
{nun tiv* men; wish totem lus mind at the moment upon soiiicthing 
'that mvjit o,‘cup^ and divert it, suggested that a group of Jews would 
I'll nn interoJling faitiirc if he could coiifni'c to bring them into his ne\t 
novel” riHJii the appcinncc of Iinnhoc, he remimKd Mr Skene of 
tins ci.nvemtion, and said, “ You will find this biwk owes not a little to 
jonrGinmu remimwrences ” Mrs. Skene nddt. “Dining with u*»one 
«h\, not long liieforc Ivanhoc was liegiin, something tint was mentioned 
ksi inm to dcsinW the sudden death of on ndioentc of his nrnnaint.mee, 
a Mr Dlplmi'tone, which occuitihI hi the Outer //o»/*5Eooii alter he win 
rallwl irt the IJar It was, he and, no wonder tint it had loft a \nid 
iniprv^jo’i on his mind, for it was the fiM sudden deilh he Ind exer 
witiK*v*i;d^ and he now related it so as to make in all feel ns if wc Ind 
the scene passing heforc our etc? In the death of the Templar in 
Ivanhw, 1 revignized thesurj pittiuxj — I bulictol niaysafelj 6a\,the 
icn' wordi*.” 

15\ the x\-aj*, Ijeforc Txanhoe made its nppciranrc, I had mjsclf been 
fomially adiililled to the author’s secret , but Ind he faxoured me with 
no such* conlulenee, it would hate been iinpiK^ible for me to doubt that 
1 hod been pri‘-jiit some months before at the cim\cT«itiou winch sug- 
gested, and ludttd ‘•ujjplu.d all the maten ils of, one of its mo*.t annnmg 
elupttiv. I allndo to that in which our Saxon terms for nmmnis in the 
fit Id, and our JJorinan criuixalents fur them as they appear on the table, 
.ind so on, are evplaiucd and commented on All tlnis Scott owed to tlic 
aflei -dinner till one dnj in C »>tle Stn*et of his old fneiul Willi un 
Clerk, who, among olhtV cltgant pursuiC, has cuUn.'itcil the science of 
philology ivrj dceidx 

I cannot conchufc this chajdcr without ob=en’ing llinl the puhlicntion 
of Ivvinhoc marks the most tnllnut epopU m Scott’s Instorx ns the lite- 
rary fixonrite of his conumiponnc'*. w ilh the nox el which' he nc\t put 
forth, the iniincdute rale of thc<c worlvs began gradually-, to decline ; 
and though cxen when that had reached its lowest declencion, it was 
still far atKivc the most ambitious dreams of any other iioxclist, jet the 
Xnibbsh<.nt were afraid llio announcement of nnj tiling like a fiilling-off 
migbi caHadamp over Ibe spirits of the nullior lie was allowed to 
Tvinun for Ecx’cral jears under tlio impression Hint whatever not el he 
thxev off commanded at once the old triuinphant sale of ten or Iwche 
thon<and, and w.is afterwards, when included in the collcclrve edition, to 
be circulated in that shape also as widely as Waxcrlcy or Ixanhoc. In 
in\ opinion, it would haxc been very unwi«c m the booksellers to give 
Scott any unfavourable tidings upon *uch subjccta after the commcucc- 
ment of the malady winch proira fatal to him, for that from the first 
shook hiB mind; hut I think Ihcj look a false measure of the man when 
they hcjMtatcd to tell him exactly how the matter stood, throughout lb20 
and the three or four following years, when his lutellccl W’ns as xngorous 
us It ex or had been, and lus heart na courageous; and 1 regret their 
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scruples (amcmq other reasons) hccause the years novr mentioned n ere 
the most cosily ones m his life , and for every twelve months m wluch 
any man lUovrs lumsdf, or is encouraged by others, to proceed -in a 
course of unwise expenditure, it becomes proportionably more dilfacult 
as well as painful for him to ptdl up, when the mistake is at length 
detected or recognized 

In the course of Pccemhcr, 1819, and January, 1820, Scott drew up 
tlirec essays, under the title of The Visionary, upon certam popular 
doctnnes or delusions, the spread of which at this time filled with alarm, 
not only Tones like mm, but many persons wLo had been distinguished 
through life for their adherence to political libcrilism These papers 
appeared successiielj in James Ballantync’s Edinburgh VTcckly Journal, 
and their parentage being obvious, they excited much attention in Scot- 
land Scott collected them mto a pamplilct^ which had also a laigc cir- 
culation , and I remember his showmg very particular satisfaction u hen 
he observed a mason reading it to bis comrades, as they sat at their 
limcheon, hv a new house on Lei& Walk. During January, howeier, 
lus thoughts continued to be diieflv occupied with the details of the 
proposed corps of Foresters ; of whum, I believe, it was at last settled, as 
tar as depnded on the other gentlemen concerned in it, that he should 
be the klajor He wrote and spoke on this subject onth imdimmished 
zeal, until the whole fell to the ground in consequence of the Goieni- 
menfs ultimately dediuing to take on itself any port of the expense , a 
refusal which must have been fatal to any such project when the Diike 
of Bticclciich was a mmor He felt the disappointment keenly ; but, in 
the meantime, the hearty alacnlv with which his neighbours of all classes 
iria c in their adhesion had afFuided him much pleasure, and, as regarded 
his own immediate dependants, served to m et the bonds of affection and 
confidence which were to the end maintained between him and them 
Damick had been eqiccially ardent in the cause, and he thcncefortli 
conadcred its volunteers as persons whose mdividnal fortunes closelj 
concerned lum. I could fill many a page with the letters which he 
■wrote at subsequent periods, -with the neu of promotmg tbc success of 
these spirited joung fellows m tbcit various departments of industry . 
they were proud of their patron, as may be supposed, and he ■was highly 
gratified, as well as amused, when be learned tliat— wlule the rest of the 
world nere talking of “the Great Unknown”— bis usual sohnquet amon" 
these villagers was “The Duke of Darmck ” Already bis possession 
almost encircled this piclnresque and thnvmu bnmlpf. , and there were 
few things on which he had more strongly fix^ lus fancy than acqnuroT 
a sort of q-mhol of seigmoiy there, by becoming the purchaser of a certam 
then ruinous tower that predominated, with a few coeval trees, over the 
famhonees and cottages of his ducal vassals A letter, previously quoted, 
contains an allusion to this Peclhoiise of Darmck, wliich is moreover 
exactly described in tbc noiel which he had now m band— tbc klonas- 
tcry. Tlic interest Scott seemed to take in the Fed awakened, howxvcr 
the pnde of its hereditary proprietor, and when that worth} person, who 
Iiad made some money by trade in Edinburgh, recolvcd on fatting it up 
for the eicnmg retreat of lus own hfe,Au Grace of Damwh was too happy 
to waive his pretensions. 
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Tlus was a Avinter of uncommon seventy in Scotland, and tlic snow 
l.y so deep and so Ion" as to interrupt very seriously all Scott’s country 
operabons I find, in ms letters to Laidlaw, vanous paragraphs express- 
ing the concern he took in the hardships which his poor neighbours must 
be Bufiermg 

On the 25th he wntes thus • — 

“Dear Wilme, — 

“ I have yoiuB with-the news of the inundation, which, it seems, has 
done no damage 1 hope Jlfoi will be taken care of He should have a 
bed in the kitchen, and always be called indoors after it is dark, for all 
the kmd are savage at night Please cause Swanston to knock him up a 
box, and fill it with straw from time to tune I enclose a cheque for £50 
to pay accounts, &c. Do not let tlic poor bodies w'aiit for a *5, or even 
a i>10, more or less 

“ ‘ Wo 11 get a blessing wi’ the lax e, 

And never nuss’t ' *’* 

In the course of this month, through the kindness of Mr Croker, 
Scott received from the late Earl Bathurst, then Colonial Secretary of 
State, the offer of an appomtment m the cixnl serxuce of the East India 
Company for lus second son ; and this seemed at the time too good a 
thing not to be gratefully accepted, though the apparently mcrcasing 
prosperity of his fortunes mduced him, a few years aftcrxx'ards, to indulge 
lus parental feelings by throwmg it up. 

About the middle of Februaiy — ^it having been ere that time arranged 
that I should marry his eldest daughter in the course of the spnng — 
accompamed him and part of his family on one of those ilymg xusits to 
Abbotsford, rnth which he often indulged lumsclf on a Saturday dunng 
term. Upon such occasions Scott appeared at the usual hour ui Court, 
but wearing, instead of the official suit of black, lus country mommg 
dress, green jacket and so forth, under the clerk’s gown , a license of 
which many gentlemen of the long robe had been accustomed to avail 
themselves in the days of lus youth — ^it being then considered as the 
authentic badge that they w’ere lairds as well as lawyers — ^but which, to 
use the dialect of the place, had fallen into desuetude before I knew 
the Parliament House. He was, I think, one of the txvo or three, or, at 
most, the half-dozen, who still adhered to this pnvilege of their older , 
and it has now, m all likelihood, become quite obsolete, like the ancient 
custom, a part of the same ^stem, for all Scotch hamsters to appear 
x\ ithout gowns or wigs, and in coloured clothes, when upon circuit. At 
noon, when the Court broke up, Peter Mathieson was sure to be in attend- 
ance m the Parhament Close, and five mmutes after the gowTi had been 
tossed off, and Scott, rubbing his hands for glee, was under weigh for 
Tw'eedside On this occasion, he was, of course, in mourning , but I have 
thought it w orfJi while to preserve the circumstance of lus usual Saturday’s 
costume.- As w'e proceeded, he talked without reserve of the novel of the 
Monastery, of which he had the first volume with him , and mentioned, 
what ho had probably forgotten when he wrrote the Introduction of 1830 

* Burns— Zincs io a Mouse 
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that a good deal of that volume had been composed before he conclndcd 
Ivanhoc. *' It rvas a relief, ’ he said, “ to interlay the scenery most f.mu- 
Inr to me mth the strange ivorld for Trhich I had to diavr so much, on 
imagmation.® 

3s ext morning there appeared at breakfast John Ballantyne, vrho had 
at this time a shooting or hunting-box a feir miles off in the vale of the 
Leader and mth biin Constable his guest ; and it bemg a fine dear 
day, as soon as Scott had read flie Church service and one of Jeremy 
Tailor’s sermons, "we all sallied out before noon on a perambulation^ of 
lus* upland tcmtones, Maida and the rest of the favoiintes accompanying 
our march At startmg vre irere joined by the constant henchman, Tom 
Purdie — and I may save myself the fronble of any attempt to describe 
his appearance^ for lus master has given ns on inimitably true one m 
introducmga certain personage of bis Eedranntlet — ^*He -was, perhaps, 
avty years old , yet btou^ ivas not mn& furroTved, and his jet-black 
hair uus only gnzded, not whitened, by the advance of age. All his 
mobons spoke strength tmabated ; and, though rather undersized, he had 
ACiy broad should^ was square made, tmn-llanked, and apparently 
combmed in his frame muscular strength and acbvity , the last somewhat 
impaired, perhaps, hy years, but the first remaining in ftdl ngour A 
Lard and harsh conntenance ; eyes far sunk under projecting cvehtows, 
mI ich were grizzled like his hair , a wide month, furnished from ear to 
car with a range of unimpaired teeth of uncommon uhiteness, and a size 
and breadth which miahtnave become the jaws of an ogre, completed this 
delightful portrait.” ^Iquip this figure in Scot^s cast-off green jacket, 
uhire hat, and drab trousers , and imagme that years of kind treatment 
comfort, and the honest consequence of a confidmbiil grscie had softened 
av ay much of the hardness and harshness originally impressed on the 
visage by anxious penurv and the sinister habits of a and 

the Tom Fuidie of 1820 stands before ns. 


VTc were cll delighted to see how completdy Scott had recovered his 
bodily vijmur, and none more so than Constable, who, as he puffed and 
UMtw after him up one ravine and down another, often stopped to wipe 
his forehead, and remarked that “it was not every author who shoxud^ 
lead liim such a dance.” But Purdie’s face shone with rapture as he 
observed how severely the bookseller’s acbvitv was tasked Scott ex- 



, , , , , . if they had ■ 

r of the soil as mir mt$ md owr birfo Having threaded 


Hus Fcrga.s.Tis,mT^atcd our ^austed bibho^i^ g^Th^ 
minge to extend thdr walk a Mtle farther do^ t'hf faS^ 
trx.K'k llere there was a small cottage in .a very sequestered situat-nn 
by making some little addibous to iihich Scott thon^t it xm^ht be co^ 
■verted irto a suitable summer residence for his daughter and tutnre ■^on 
in law TiiC details of that plan were soon settled, it was aareed on ^ 
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hands that a sweeter scene <l I seclusion could not he fancied. He repeated 
some verses of Rogers’ “ ^ish,” whicli paint the spot : — 

‘ ' Mine Ijo a cot licside the Inll, 

A bee-Uii o’s hum shall soothe my car , 

A u illoivy brook that tarns a mill, 

With many a fall shall linger near , ” ix. 

But when he came to the stanza — 

"And Lacy at her wheel shall sing, 

In msset gown and apron blue,” 

he departed from the text, adding — 

" Bnt if bine stockings hero jon bring. 

The Great Unknown won’t dme with jon.” 

Johnny Ballantyne, a projector to the core, was particularly zealous 
about tills embryo establislunent. Foreseeing that he should have had 
walking enough ere he reached Huntly Bum, his dapper little New- 
market groom nad been ordered to fetch Old Mortality thither, and now, 
mounted on his fine hunter, he capered about us, looking paUid and 
emaciated as a ghost, but as gay and cheerful ns ever, and u ould fam 
have been permitted to nde o^ er hedge and ditch to mark out the proper 
line of the future avenue Scott admonished him that the country 
people, if they saw him at such work, would take the whole party for 
heathens , ana clappmg ^urs to his horse he left us "The deil’s m the 
body,” quoth Tom Purdie, "he’ll be ower eiery yett atween this and 
Tum-agam, though it be the Lord’s day. I wadna wonder if he were 
to be cedtd before the Session ” " Be sure, Tam,” cnes Constable, " that 
ye egg on the Dominie to blaw up his father I wadna gnidge a 
liundred miles o’ gait to see the ne’er-do-weel on the stool, and neither, 
I’U be sworn, would the Sheriff ”"Na, no,” quoth the Sheriff, "we’ll 
let sleeping dogs be, Tam ” 

As we walked homeward, Scott, being a little fatigued, laid his left 
hand on Tom’s shoulder and leaned heavily for support, chatting to his 
" Sunday pony,” as he called the affectionate fellow, just as fireely as with 
the rest of the party, and Tom put in his word shrewdly and manfully, 
and mnned and grimted whenever the loke chanced to be within lus 
‘apprSiension It w’as easy to see that his heart sweUed withm him from 
the moment that the Sheriff got his collar in his gnpe 

There arose a little dispute betw een them about what tree or trees ought 
to be cut down in a hedgerow that we passed, and Scott seemed some- 
what ruffled with fmding that some previous hints of his on that head 
had not been attended to "Wlien we got into motion agam, lus hand was 
on Constable’s shoulder, and Tom dropped a pace or two to the rear, 
until we approached a gate, w'hen he jumped* forward and opened it 
“Give us a pmch of your snuff, Tom,” quoth the Sheriff Tom’s mull 
was produced, and the hand resumed its position I was much Averted 
w'lth Tom’s behaviour when ive at length reached Abbotsford There 
w ere some garden chairs on the green in front of the cottage porch. Scott 
sat down on one of them to enjoy the view' of lus new tower as it gleamed 
in the sunset, and Constable and I did the like Mr -Purdie remained 
lounging near us for a few minutes, and then asked the Sheriff “ to spe.ak 
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a -word ” Tliey witlidrew together into the garden — and Scott presently 
rejoined ns m ith a particularly comical expression of face As soon as 
Tom u as out of sight, lie said, “Will 5 c guess urliat he has been saying, 
now? ■R'ell, this is a great satisfaction ' Tom assures me that he has 
thought the matter over, and mil take my advice about the thinning of 
tliat clump beliind Captain Ferguson’s ” 

I must not forget that, uhoca'cr might be at Abbotsford, Tom always 
appeared at his master’s elbow on Sunday, when dinner was over, and 
dniiik long life to the Laird apd the Lady and all the good -companv, in 
a quaigh ofwhisTvoj', or a tumbler of wine, accorduig to Ins fancj I 
believe Scott Ins somewhere expressed in pnnt his satisfaction that, 
among all the changes of our manners, the ancient freedom of personal 
intercourse may still be indulged betw een a master and an out-of-doore 
servant , but in truth he kept by the old fashion even w ith domestic 
servants, to an 6 xtcnt which I have hardly seen practised by any other 
gentleman He conversed vnth his coachman it he sat by him, as ho 
often did, on the box — ^with his footman, if he happened to be in the 
rumble , and when there was any very young lad m the household, he 
held it a pomt of duty to see that his employments were so arranged as 
to leave time for advancmg his education, made him bring his copy- 
book once a week to the library, and examined him ns to all that lie 
was doing Indeed, he did not confine this humanity to his own people 
Anj stead j servant of a fnend of his was soon considered as a sort of 
friend too, and was sure to have a kind little colloquy to lumself at 
coming and going With all this, Scott was a very rigid enforcer of 
discipline — contnved to make it thoroughly undci^ood by all about him 
that thej must do their jiart by him ns he did his by tliem , and Uie 
result w as Inppy I nev er knew any man so w ell served as he was,— so 
carefully, so respectfully, and so silently , and I cannot help doubting if, 
in am department ot human operations, real kmdncss over compromised 
real dignity 

Prince Gnsfavus Vasa was spendmg this winter m Edinburgh with 
his llojal Highness’s nccomphslied attendant, the Baron Polior I met 
them frequently in Castle Street, and remember os especially mteresting 
the first evening that they dined there I’he only portrait in Scott’s 
Edmbuigh dining-room was one of Charles XII of Sweden, and he was 
struck, as mdeed every one must have been, wuth the remarkable resem- 
blance wliicb the exiled Pnnee’s air and features presented to the hero 
of his race Young Gustav us, on lus part, hung with keen and melan- 
clioly enthusiasm on Scott’s auccdotes ol the expedition of Chailes Edward 
Stuart The Pnnee, accompanied by Scott and mvself, witnessed the 
ceremonial of the proclamation of King George IV/on the 2nd of Feb- 
maiy’ at the Cross of Edmbuigh, from a window over Mr Constable’s 
shop in the High Street , and on that occasion also the air of sadness 
that mixed in his features with eager curiosity w as very affecting Scott 
cxplttinetl all the details to him, not without many lamentali^ over 
the barbanly of the Auld Reekie haiUies, who had removed the beautiful 
Gothic Cross itself, for the sake of vndening the thoroughfaTe The 
weather was fine, the sun shone bngbt , and uie antique tibaids of the 
tipct-nolcs of “God Save the King,’’ and the hearty 


hendds, the trumpet- 
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chcerings of the «nniensc"«ncovcred mullitudc that filled the noble old 
i-lrcet, proilwccd altogether n scene of great splendour and polemnitv* 
The cmIc pimcyed it nith a flushed cheek and n nalery C}Of and 
Sioft, ohscrvjng Ins emotion, Snthdrew mill me to another mndon, 
Mhi«»cniiG, “Poor l.id ! poor lad •— *Go«l help him.” Later in the season 
tile rnucc spent a fen dajs at Abbotsford. 

Tlic novel of the JIonaBtery w.ns published by Longman and 
Co in the beginning of JInrch It nppe.nrcd not in the post 8i o f<«m of 
Irinlioe, but in three lols. ISnio, like the earlier noiks of the senes 
In fact, a fen* sheets of the Moiiasterv had heen juintcil before Siolt 
agivcd to let Iianhoe haic “Bj the Anlboi of 'Wixeile) ” On its fille- 
p.igc'i and the ditrcTcnl •'liapcs of the tno Itoolcs belonged to tlie aboi live 
slIiciuc of pa'^sing off “ ilr Laurence 1 empleton ” as .i hitherto iiiihc.tnl- 
of candnlate for lilemrv fiitcccs?. 

At the rising of hi** Court on the 12th of March, Scott proeteded to 
London for the purjjo <!0 of rccemng his bironetty, nhieh lie had been 
preventeil from doing in the spring of tlic preceding > e ii bj Ins omi ill- 
ness, and again at Christmas bj accumulutcd fimilv aflliLlions On his 
nmval m town, Ins sou the Cornet met liun, and they both established 
themseh-es at Miss Dumeiguc’s 

One of his first i isitors uasSii Thomas L.n\renre, who infonncd him 
that the King had rei>oUcd to adorn the great g-dlcrv, then in progress 
atlViudsor C.^stlc, mth porlmits bj Ins hand ol Ins Maicstv V most dis- 
tinginshcd conlcmponnics , all the n-iginiig monarclis of JJtiit)pc, and 
their clncf iniinsters and generals, hid nlrcidv sit for this purpose , on 
the same vails the King (h>ircd to sec c\hibilcd those of Ins own siib- 
jectsvlio had nttaiiu'd the highest honmiraof lilei.iluieand p(’ience,.ind 
it vas hiR pleasure that the senes should coiinnencc mth 'Wallei ScolU 
Thcportmit v.isof course heguii immcdiatch , and llic lie.i'l v.is finiriied 
Wfoii Scott left town. Sir Thomas hos caught and fixed v itli admiiablc 
skill one of the loftiest cxprcR-ioiisof Scott V countenance at the proudest 
penod of lus life • to the perfect truth of the reprcBcntntion cieiw one 
who over surprised him in (ho act of composition at his desk mil hear 
mines? The expression, hovcccr, vas one vith which many vho h id 
reen the man often vere not fiimihir, and it vas extremely iinforlnnale 
that Sir 'llionins filled ni the figure from a separate sketch after he had 
quilted London When I first sav the hc.id I thought nothing could 
be belter, but there vasnn c> idoiit change for the voi'^c when the picture 
appeared in its finished state, for the rest of the person had been done 
onadiflcrent scale, and this neglect of prmioriion takes considenibly 
fremtbe majcAic effect vlnch the head itself, and especiall> the miglity 
pile of forclieafl, Ind in laitnre. I hope one daj to sec a good cngrac ing 
of thcliend alone, os 1 first sav it floating on a dark sea of canva'i 

Lavrcnce told me, seicrnl years afterwards, that, in his opinion, the 
tvo greatest men lie had p.amtcd vere the Duke of WclUnglou and 
Sir Walter Scott, “And it vas odd,” said he, “that they both chose 
nsiiall) the same hour for silting — seven in the moniing They were 
both as patient sitters ns I ever lind Scott, hov'cver, v as, in my case at 
lea-t, a vciy difficult subject I liad selected vhnt struck me ns Ins 
noblest look, but vhen he vas in the cluair before me, he talked avay 
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on nil sorts of subjects in Ins usual style, so that it cost me great pains to 
b rin g him hack to solemnity, uhen 1 had to attend to anythmg beyond 
the outlme of a subordinate feature I soon found that the surest recipe 
was to say something that would lead hun to recite a bit of poetry I 
used to introduce, by hook or by crook, a few lines of Campbell or Byron 
— ^lie uas sure to take up the passage uhere I left it, or cap it by some- 
thmg better, and then, u hen he u as, as Drj den says of one of his heroes — 

“ ‘ Made up ot Uirec parts fire — bo fuU of heaven, 

It spartled at his eyes * 

" Then uas my time, and I made the best use of it The hardest day’s 
u ork I had with him was once when * * *-|- accompamed him to 
mj paintmg-room * * * was in particularly gay spirits, and nothmg 
M ouid serve him but keepmg both artist and sitter in a perpetual state of 
memment by anecdote upon anecdote about poor Sheridan The anec- 
dotes were mostly m themselves black enough, but the style of the 
contour was irresistibly quaint and comical When Scott came next, he 
said he uas ashamed of himself for laiiglung so much as he listened to 
them, ‘for truly,’ quoth he, ‘if the tithe was fact, « * * might hav'o 
said to Sherry, as Lord Braxfield once said to an eloquent culprit at the 
bar, ‘ Ye ’re a vcia clever duel’, man, but ye wad be nane the uaur o’ a 
hanging’” 

It uas also during this visit to London that Scott sat to Mr (now Sir 
Francis) Chantrey for that bust which alone preserves for poslenty the 
cast of expression most fondly remembered by all who ever mingled m 
his domestic cirdc Cliantrey’s request that Scott would sit to liim 
uas communicated through Mr Allan Cunningham, then employed 
os clerk of the works m our great sculptor’s establishment Mr (hm- 
ningham, in his early days, umen gaming liis bread ns a stonemason in 
Nithsdalc, made a pilgnraagc on foot mto IMmbuigh, for the sole purpose 
of seeing the author of Marmion as he passed along the street He was 
nou in possession of a celebrity of his own, and had mentioned to lus 
patron lus puipose of callmg on Scott to thank him for some kmd 
message he had received, tlirough a common foend, on the subject of 
those “Eemains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song ” uhich first made his 
poetical talents known to the public Chantrey embraced this oppor- 
liimty of conveying to Scott his own long-chenshcd ambition of modelhng 
his head , and Scott at once assented to the flattenng proposal “ It was 
about nine in the mommg,” says Mr Cunningham, ‘‘that I sent in my 
t.ird to him at Miss Dumergne’s in Piccadilly— it had not been gone a 
minute when I heard a quick heavy step coming, and ui he came, holdm" 
out both hands, ns uas his custom, and saving, as he pressed mine— 
‘ Allan Cunningham, I am glad to see v ou ’ ” "I said soraethmg,” con- 
tinues Mr C ', “ about the pleasure I felt in touching the hand that had 
charmed me so much He moved his hand, and with one of lus comic 
smiles, said, ‘ Ay, and a big brown hand it is ’ I u ns a httle abashed at 
firat Scott saw it, and soon put me at mj ease , he had the pou er I 
had almost called it the art, but art it uas not, of winning one’s heart 

f A distingniahed Wing fnead. 
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Riwl restoring one’s confidence bej'ond any man I ever met.” Tlicn ensued 
a little conversation, m wliicli Scott complimented Allan on lus ballads, 
and urged bim to fay some work of more consequence, quoting Bums’ 
words, “for dear auld Scotland’s sake,” but being engaged to breakfast 
in a distant part of tlie town, lie presently dismissed lus visitor, promising 
to appear next day at an early hour, and submit himself to Mr Ghantrey’s 
infection. 

Ghantrey’s purpose had been the same as Lawrence’s — ^to seize a poetical 
phosisof Scott’s countenance, and he proceeded to model thelieadns 
loolang upw ards gravely and solemnlj' Tlie talk that passed, mean- ' 
time, had equally amused and gratified both, and fortunately, at paitiiig, 
Chantrey requested that Scott would come and breakfast inth him next 
morning before they recommenced operations in the studio Scott ac- 
cepted the mvitabon, and when he arrived agam in Ecclestone Street, 
found two or three acquamtances assembled to meet lum , among others, 
his old friend Eichaid Heber The breakfast was, as any party in Sir 
Francis Chantrey’s house was sure to be, a gay and joyous one, and not 
liavmg seen Heber m particular for several years, Scott’s spirits v ere 
unusually excited by the presence of an mtimatc associate of lus youtlifiil 
dajB 1 transcribe what follows from Mr Cunningham’s Memorandum — 
“ Heber made many inq^uines about old friends in Edinburgh, and old 
books and old houses, and reminded the other of their earher sociahties 
*Ay,’ said Mr Scott, ‘ I remember we once dined out together, and sat so 
late that, n hen we came away, the night and day wore so neatly balanced 
that we resolved to walk about till sunrise The moon was not down, 
however, and we took advantage of her ladyship’s lantern and climbed 
to the top of Arthur’s Seat; when we came down we had a rare appetite 
for break&st’ *I remember it well,’ said Heber , ‘Edinburgh w as a ivild 

J lace in those days, it abounded in clubs — convivial clubs ’ ‘Yes,* replied 
fr. Scott, ‘ and abounds still , but the conversation is calmer, and uiere 
are no such sallies now as might be heard in other times. One club, 1 
remember, was infested with tw'o Kemps, father and son when the old 
man had done speaking the young one^egan, and before he mew w eary 
the father was refreshed and took up the song. John Clerk, dunng a 
pause, was called on for a stave , he immediately struck up in a psalm- 
singing tone, and electrified the club with a verse which sticks like a 
burr to my memory — 


“‘Now, God Almighty jndgo James Kemp, 
And likewise his son .lohn, 

And hang them o\er hell in hemp, 

' And hum them in bnmstone ’ 


“ In the midst of the mirth which this specimen of psalmody raised, 
John (commonly called Jack) Fuller, the Member lor Surrey, and stand- 
ing jester of the House of Commons, came in Heber, who was well 
acquainted with the free and joyous character of that wortliy, began to 
lead him out by relatmg some festive anecdotes Fuller growled appro- 
bation, and indulged us ivith some of his odd sallies , tilings which, he 
assured us, ‘were d— — -d good, and true too, which was better’ Ifr. 
, Scott, who was standing when Fuller came in, eyed lum at first with a 
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look grave and considerate , but as tlie stream of conversalion doncdi 
bis keen eye t\\ inkled brighter and brighter, his stature increased, for 
he dreu himself up, and seemed to take the measure of the hoar^ jok^r, 
body and soul An hour or tivo of social chat had meanwhile induced 
Ml Cliantrey to alter his views as to the bust, and when Mir Scott left 
us, he said to me privately, * this ivill never do, I shall never be able to 
please mj self n itli a perleetly serene c\pression I must try his con- 
versational look, take him when about to break out into some dy funny 
old stor^ ’ As Cliantrey said this, he took a string, cut off the head of 
the bust, put it into its present position, touched the eyes and the month 
slightly, and wrought such a tiansfoimation upon it that when Scott 
came to his third sitting, he smiled and said, ‘ Ay, ye ’re mair like your- 
sd now* Why, Mr ehantrey,no uitch of old ever performed such 
cantnps with clay as this ’ ” 

These sittmgs were seven in munbisf , but when Scott revisited London 
a year afterwards, he gave Chantrey sei eral more, the bust bemg by that 
time m marble AUau Cuniungham, when ho called to bid lum farewell, 
ns he was about to leave town on the present occasion, found him m Court 
dress, preparing to kiss hands at the levie on being gazetted as baroncL 
“ Ho seemed any thmg but at his ease,” says Cumungham, “ m that strange 
attire , he was like one in armour the stiff cut of the coat, the laige 
slunnm buttons and buckles, the lace ruffles, the queue, the sword, and 
the co3:cd hat formed a picture at which I could not forbear smibng 
He surveyed himself in tlie glass for a moment and burst into a hearty 
laugh. ‘ Oh, Allan,’ he said, ‘ Oh, Allan, what creatures we must moke of 
ourselves in obedience to Madam Etiquette ' Seest thou not, I say, what 
a deformed ^lef this Fashion is ? how giddily ho turns about all the 
hot bloods betn eon fourteen and five-and-thirty?’”* _ 

Scott’s baronetcy was conferred on him, not in consequence of any 
mmistenal suggestion, but by the King personally and, of his own un- 
solicited motion , and when the poet kissed his hand, he said to him, 
,*I shall always reflect with pleasure on Sir Walter Scott’s havmg been 
the first creation of my reign ’’ 

The Gazette announcing liis new digmty was dated March 30th, and 
published on the 2nd Apnl, 1820 , and the baronet, as soon aftenvards 
ns he could get away from Laurence, set out on his return to the north, 
for he had siidi respect for the .ancient prejudice (a classical os u(dl os a 
Scottish one) agnmst marrying in ifny, tliat he uos an\ioua to have the 
ceremony m which his daughter was concerned over before that unlucky 
month should commence It is needless to say that during this stay in 
London he had again experienced, in its fullest measure, the enthusiasm 
of all ranks of liis acquamtance , and I shall now transcribe a few para- 
graphs from letters, uhicli uill show, among other things, how gind he 
u ns uhen the hour came that restored him to lus ordinary course of life. 


To Mrs StoU 

„ , “ Unrcli 27, Piccadilly 

•‘Mr dfah CHAnnoTTE, — 

“I ha\e the pleasure to say that Lord Sidmontb has promised tc 


* kind) Ado about Nothing, Act III. Socno 3. 
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iliartiifis me in all my hononis by the 30th, bo that I can easily be with 
you by the end of Apnl , and you and Sophia may easily select the 2Sth, 
29tli, or 30tb, for the ceremony. I have been much fetra here, as usual, 
and had a very quiet dinner at Mr. Arbnthnot’s vesteiday mtli the Duke 
of Wellington, ivhere Walter heard the great lord an aU his ^oiy talk of 
u ar and Waterloo Here is a hellish — es, literally a heUishlmstle My 
head turns roubd with it. The whole mob of the Middlesex blackguards 
pass through Piccadilly twice a day, and almost dnve me mad with their 
noise and i ociferation * Vxay do," my dear Charlotte, UTite soon. You 
know those at a distance are always anxious to hear from home. I beg 
you to say what would give you pleasure that I could brmg from this 
place, and whether juu want anjtting from Mrs. Arthur for yourself, 
Soplua, or Anne ; also what would please httle Charles You know you 
may stretch a point on this occasion. Eichardson says your honours ivill 
be Gazetted on Saturday; certainly very soon, as the King, I believe, 
has signed the warrant. Ylien or how I shall see him is not determined, 
but Tsuppose I shall have to go to Bnghton. My best love attends the 
^rls, httle Charles, and all the quadrupeds 

" I condude that the marriage will take place in Castle Street, and 
want to know where they go, &c All this you will have to settle without 
my wise head ; but I shall be tembly critical — so see you do all right. 
I am always, dearest Charlotte, most aSectioiiately yonr^ 

Wai/teb Scom” 

(“ For the Lady Scott of Abbotsford — to be ”) 

To Mr James Ballantyne. 

“28th hlarch, 96 Piccadilly 

“Dear James, — 

“I am much obliged by your attentive letter Unquestionably Long- 
man and Co sell their books at subscription pnee, because they nave the 
first of the market, and only one-third of the boola , so that, as they say 
with ns, * let tliem care that come ahink’ This I knew and foresaw, and 
the ragings of the hooksellers, considerably aggravated hy the displeasure 
of Constable and his house, ore ridiculous enough ; and as to their injur- 
ing the n ork, if it ha\e a principle of locomotion on it, they cannot stop 
it— if It has not, tliey cannot mime it move 1 care not a bent twopence 
about their quarrds ; only I say now, as I always said, that Constable’s 
management is best, both for himself and the author ; and, had we not 
been controlled by the narrowness of discount^ I would put no thing past 
him I agree with the puhhc in thmlang the work not very interestmg ; 
but it was written with as much care as the others — that is, with no care 
at an , and, ^ 

*“If it is na well hobbit we’ll bobb it agam ’ 

“ On these points I am Atlas. I cannot write much in this hustle of 
engagement^ with Sir FrancuPs mob honoaing under the ivindows I 
find that even this light composition demands a eertam degree of silence, 
and I might as weU live m a cotton-milL Lord Sidmouth tells me 1 inll 

♦ The geneml election was going on 
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obtain leave to qtut London by the 30th, Trhich -will be delightful nexr^, 
for I find 1 cannot bear late hours and great soaetv so ivdl as formerly, 
and yet it as a fine tlnng to hear politics talked of by hlimsters of State, 
and ^ar discused by the Duke of Wdlingfon. 

“My occasions h^ ■vnll require that John or you send me two notes 
payable at Coutte* for ;£300 each, at two and tliree montlis* date. I u ill 
■wnte to Constable for one at ^50, which will settle mv affairs here — 
which, with fees and other matters, come, as you may think, pretty heaiw: 
Let the bills drawn payable at Contfe^, and sent without delav. I u ill 
receive them safe if sent under Mr Freehng’s cover Mention particu- 
larly what yon are doing, for now is your time to push miscellaneous 
woii Prav take great notice of inaccuracies in the no\ els. They are 
very very many — some mine, I daresay — but all such as you may and 
ought to correct If you wotdd call on William Ersidne (who is yoiir 
wm-wisher, and a little mortified he never sees youX he womd point out 
some of them 

“Do you ever see Lockhart ! You should consult him on every doubt 
where you would refer to me if present Yours \ ery truly, “ WB ’ 

While Scott remained in London, the Frofesorship of Moral Philosophy 
in the Umversity of Edinbuigh became vacant hy the death of Dr 
Thomas Brown , and among others who ^posed themselves as candidates 
to fill it was the author of the Isle of Palms He was opposed in the 
Town Council (who are the patrons of most of die Edmburgh chairs) on 
various pretences, but soldv, in fact, on party grounds, certain humorous 
political piece having much exacerbated the "iVhigs of the North against 
him , and I therefore” wrote to Scott, requesting him to animate the'^Toiy 
Mmisters in his bchalL Sir Walter did so, and Mr Wilson’s canvass 
was successfoL 

Sir Walter, aecompamed by the Comet, reached Edmbuigh late in 
Apiih and on the S9th of that month he gave me the hand of his daughter 
Sophia. The wedding, more ScoHat, took place in the evening ; and, 
adnenng on all such occasions to ancient modes of observance with the 
same punctihousness whicli he mentions as distinguishing his worth\ 
father, he gave a jolly supper afterwards to oB the friends and connexions 
of the young couple. 

His excursions to Tweedside during Tem-time were, with veiy rare 
exceptions, of the sort which I have described , but he departed* fiom 
his rule about this time, m honour of the Swedish ^ince, who had 
expressed a wish to see Abbotsford before leaving Scotland and assembled 
a number of his friends and neighbours to meet lus Eoval Higlinocg Of 
the invitations which be distributed on this occasion I msert one specimen 
' — ^that addiesed to Mr Scott of Gala 

“ To thcEiiroa of Gclasr'ds 
*• The EmgU of sirds ffroHng 

“Trusty and well-beloved— Whereas Gustavus, Prince Eoval of Swe- 
den, pToposeth to hononr our poor house of Abboraoid with £is presence 
on Thui^y next, and to repose himself tlicre for certom days, we do 
heartily piav you, out of the love and kindness which is and sha^ abide 
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bet^v^xt us, to be aiding to ns at this conjuncture, and to repair to 
Abbotsford with your lady, either upon Thursday or Friday, as may best 
suit your convemence and pleasure, looking for no demal at your hands 
■Wliicli loving countenance we inll, with all thankfulness, return to you 
at your mansion of Gala The hour of appearance bemg five o’clock, we 
request you to be then and there presenl^ as you love the honour of the 
name , and so advance bannci's m the name of God and St Andrew 1 

“Wambr Scott. 

“Given at Edinburgh, 20th May, 1820 ” 

The visit of Coimt Itterburg is alluded to in a letter to the Comet, 
who had now rejomed his regiment m Ireland It appears that on 
I'caching head-quarters he had found a charger hors de combat 

In May, 1820, Scott received from both the English Universities the 
lughest compliment which it was in their power to offer him The Vice- 
Chancellors of Oxford and Cambndge communicated to him, in the same 
week, their request that he would attend at the apprcachmg Commemo- 
rations, and accept the honorary degree of Doctor m Civil Law It was 
impossible for him to leave Scotland again that season , and on vanous 
subsequent renewals of the same flattening proposition from either body, 
he was prevented, by similar cireunistances, from avoihng himself of 
their distinguished kindness. 



CHAPTER XVm. 


ADTUMV AT ABBOTSFORD — KEKILWOBTH PBBUSHED — ^llyLSESS AKD 
DEATH OP JOHS BAMAKTTirB— ANECJiOTES 

About tlic middle of Augnst ( 1820 ) my \nfe and I -vrent to Abbotsfowl, 
and ne remamed there for sevraal ireelos, dnnng nhicb I became fami- 
liarized to Sir Walter Scotfs mode of existence in the coimtry It \iaa 
necessary to observe it, day after day, for a considerable period, before 
one could believe that such ivas, dtirmg nearly half the 3 ear, the routmo 
of life u illi the most productive author of his age The humblest pemon 
who staved merely for a short visit must have departed mtli the impres- 
sion that what heintnessed was an occasional variety, that Scott’s com tesy 
prompted lum to break in upon Ins habits when he had a stranger to 
amuse , but that it was ph3Sically impossible that the man who was 
writing the Waverley romances at the rate of nearly twelve volumes in 
the 3 oar, could continue, week after week and montji after month, to 
deiotc all but a hardly perceptible fraction of his mornings to out-of- 
doors occupations, and the whole of his evemngs to the entertainment 
of a constantl3' varjung cirde ot guests 
The hospitiuily of Ins afternoons must alone have been enough to ex 
hanst the energies of almost any man, for his visitors did not mean, like 
those of count^ houses m General, to enj03’ the landlord’s good cheer and 
amuse each other, but the far greater proportion arrived ftom a distance, 
for the sole sake of the poet and novehstnimself, whose person the3' had 
ne\ er before seen, and whose voice they might never again have 'any 
opportunitv of hearing No other nUa in Europe was ever resorted to 
from the same motives, and to anythmg like the same extent, except 
Eemey , and Toltaire never dreamt of being visible to his hunteis, except 
for a brief space of the day few of fticm even dined with him, and none 
of them seem to have slept under his roof Scotffs establishment, on the 
contraia , resembled in every particular that of the affluent idler, who, 
because he has inherited, or would fiun transmit, pohticil mflnpTipo in 
«ome iirovincc, keeps open house, receives as many as he has room for, 
•’ud sees their apartments occupied, os soon as they vacate them, by 
another troop of the same descnption Even on gentlemen guiltless of 
jnkdied, the exercise of hospitality upon this sort of scale is found to 
impose a heavy tax , few of them, now-a-davs, think of maintainm" it 
for luv laigc portion of the year . very few' indeed below the Ingbest rank 
of tlie nobilitv— in whose case there is usually a staff of led-captains, led- 
cbnplaino, ccmle dandies, and semi-professional talkers and jokers from 
I/ondon, to take the chief part of the burden. Now, Scott had often m 
hr® mouth the pithy verses — 
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“ Con\ orsation is lint can uig, — 

Give no more to oveiy guest 
'riian lie’s able to digest , 

Givo him always of the pnme, 

And hnt a little at a time , 

Cane to all but just enough, 

Let them neither starve nor stiilf , 

And that you may have your due. 

Let youT neeyhbours cane for you," 

and he, in his own famibar circle always, and in other circles where it 
ivas possible, furnished a happy exempMcatton of these rules and regu- 
lations of the Dean of St Patnek’s But the same sense and benevolence 
which dictated adhesion to them among his old friends and acquamtance 
rendered it necessary to break them, when he ivas receiving strangers of 
the class I liave described above at Abbotsford , he felt tliat their coming 
was the best homage they could pay to Jus celebiity, and that it would 
have been as uncourtcous in him not to give them their fill of his tdk 
as it would be in your every-day lord of manors to make his casual 
guests welcome indeed to his venison, but keep his grouse-shootmg for 
his immediate allies and dependants 
Every now and then he received some stranger who was not indis- 
posed to take his part in the carving , and how good-humouredly he 
surrendered the lion’s share to any one that seemed to covet it — ivith 
what perfect placidity he submitted to be bored even by bores of the 
first watei, must have excited the admiration of many besides the daily 
observers of his proceedings I have heard a spruce Semor Wrangler 
lecture him for half an evemng on the niceties of the Greek epigram , 
I have heard the poorest of aU parliamentary blunderers try to detail to 
bim the pros and cons of what he called the TnicL System, and in either 
‘ case the some bland eye watched the lips of the tormentor But, with 
such ludicrous exceptions, Scott was the one object of the Abbotsford 
pilgnms , and evening followed evemng only to show hun exertmg, for 
their amusement, more of animal spirits, to say notJung of mtellectual 
vigour, than would have been considered by any other man in the com- 
pany as sufficient for the whole expenditure of a week’s existence Yet 
Ibis was not the chief marvel he talked of things that mterested him- 
self, because he kneiv that by doing so he should give most pleasure to 
Ills guests , hut how vast ivas the range of subiects on which he could 
talk inth unaffected zeal, and with what admirable dehcacy of instinctave 
politeness did he select his topic according to the peculiar history, study, 
pursuits, or social habits of the strangei ! How beautifully he vaned 
his style of letter-WTiting accordmg to the character and situation of his 
multifarious correspondents, the reader has already been enabled to 
judge , but to cairy the same system mto practice at sight — ^to manage 
utter strangers, of many and widely different classes, m the same fashion 
and ivith the same effect — called for a qmckness of observation and fer- 
tility of resource such as no descnption can convey the slightest notion 
of to those who ne\ er watnessed the thing for themselves, and all this was 
done without approach to the unmanly tnckeiy of what mcalled catching 
the tone, of the person one converses witli Scott took the subject on 
which he thought such a man or woman would like best to hear him 
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epeak — but not to handle it in their irar, or m anv way bnt what was 
completely and most simply his own , — ^not to flatter them by embellish- 
ing, with*the lUnstration of his mnins, the vieirs and opinions which 
they were supposed to entertain, bnt to let his genius play out its own 
lanations, for ms own delict and theixs, as fremy and easily, and inth 
as endless n multiphcity of nehcions no\ dties, as ever the magic of Beet- 
hoven or ilozart could 'fling over the few primitive notes of a village air 
It IS the custom in some, pechaps in many country houses, to keep a 
register of the guests, and I have often recnutted that nothing of the sort 
was ever attempted at Abbotsford. It would have been a cunous record, 
cspedally if so contnved, as I have seen done, that the names of each day 
should, by their arrangement on the page, indicate the exact order in 
which the company sat at dinner It would hardly, I believe, be too 
mudi to al&rm, that Sir ITalter Scott entertained, under his roof, in the 
couise of the seven or ci^t brilliant seasons when his prosperity was at 
its height, as many pereons of distincbou in rank, m pohhcs, in art, in 
htenture, and in science, as the most pnncely nobleman of ms age ever 
did in the bVo space of time. — ^I turned over, since I wrote the preceding 
sentence, 3ifr Lodge’s compendium of the British Peerage, and on summing 
up the titlpg whnSi suggested to m^sd/ some reminiscence of this kind, 1 
found tiiem nearly as one out of six — ^I fancy it is not bej-ond tbe mark 
to add, tbnt of the eminent foreicnexs who visited our isl^d within this 
pcnod, a moiety crossed the Channel mainly in consegnence of the 
interest with which his wntmgs had revested Scotland, and that the 
hope of beholding the man under his own roof was the crowning motive 
with half that moiety As for countrymen of Ins own, like him ennobled, 
in tbe hiuber sense of that word, by tbe display of their retdlectnal 
energies, xf any one such contemporarv can be pomted out as Laving 
creased the Tweed, and j et not spent a day at Abbotsford, I shall be 
surprised. 

It IS needless to add that Sir Walter was fanuharly known, long before 
the days I am speaking of, to almost all the nobihty and higher gentiy 
of Scotland, ana consequently that there seldom wanted a fair proportion 
of them to as^t bim m domg the honours of his country. It is st^ 
more snperflnons to say so reacting the heads of his own profession at 
Bdmbnigh . Sibz et amieis — ^Abbotsford was their rDla whenever they 

f leased to resort to it, and few of tliem were ever absent from it long 
fe lived meanwhile re a constant interchange of easy visits with the 
gretlemen’s famibes of Tcviotdale and the Forest , so ihat^ TniTP^^ \ntli 

ms superfine admirers of tbe ilaj fair breed, bis stating worshippeis from 
foreign parts, and bis qnicik-witted coevals of the Parliament House, 
there was found generally some hearty homespun laird, with his dame, 
the young laird, a bashful bumpkm, perhaps, whose ideas did not soar 
beyond his gim and pomter, or perhaps a little jisendo-dandy. for whom 
the Kelso race-course and the Jrabni^ ball were “life," and “the world ’ 
and not forgetting a brace of Eawboncs,” in whom, os their 

mamma prognosticated, some of Sir Walter's jonng Waverleys or Os- 
baldistoncs might peradventure discover aPlora Maclvor or a Die Vernon. 
To complete tbe oUayodnda, we must remember thatnoold acqmuntance 
or family connexions, however remote their actual station or s^le of 
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manners from 'his owti, were foi^ottcn or lost sight of He had some, 
even near relations, who, except when they visited liim, rarely, if ever, 
found admittance ro what the haughty dialect of the upper world is 

{ ilcased to designate exclusively as society These were u elcomc guesls, 
et who might be under that roof j and it was the same with many a 
u orthy citizen of Edinburgh, habitually moving in the obscurest of circles, 
who had been in the same class with Scott at the High School, or his 
fellow-apprentice when he was proud of earning threepence a page by 
the use or his pen To duell on nothmg else, it was surely a beautiful 
perfection of real imiversal humamty and politeness, that could enable 
this great and good man to blend guests so inullifanous in one group, and 
contrive to make tlicm all eguallj happy with him, with themselves, and 
with each other 

I remember sajung to Wilham Allan one mommg as the wholo party 
mustered before the porch after breakfast, “A faithftu sketch of w'hat you 
at this moment see would be more mtcresting a hundred years hence 
than the grandest so-called historical picture that you mil eier exliibit 
m Somerset House;” and my fnond agreed mth me so cordiallj', that I 
often w ondcred afterwards he had not attempted to realize the suggestion. 
The subject ought, howcier, to have been treated conjointly by him (or 
Wilkie) and Edmn Landseer It w as a clear, bright September morning, 
with a shaipness in the air that doubled the animating influence of the 
snnslmic, and all was in readmess for a grand coursmg match on Now ark 
HiU The only guest who had chalked out other sport for himself was 
the staunchest of anglers, Mr Bose , but he, too, was there on his shcUy, 
armed with his salmon-rod and lauding-nct, and attended by his humor- 
ous squire Hinves, and Cliarlic Piirdie, a brother of Tom, in those days 
the most celebrated iishennan of the district. This little group of Wal- 
tonians, bound for Lord Somerville’s presene, remamed loun^g about 
to witness the start of the mam cavalcade Sir Walter, mounted on Sibyl, 
was marshalling the order of procession with a huge hunting-whip, and 
among a dozen frohesome youtlis and maidens, who seemed diqiosed to 
laugh at all discipline, appealed, each on horseback, cacli ns eager as the 
j oungest sportsman m the troop, Sir Humpliry Davy, Dr Wollaston, and 
the patriarch of Scottish Icllcs-letires Henry Mackenzie. The hlan of 
Peeling, however, was persuaded witli some difliculty to resign his steed 
for the present to lus faithful negro foUow'er, and to join Lady Scott in 
the sociable, until we should reacii the ground of our battue, Laidlaw, 
on a long-tailed wiry Highlander, yclept Hbddm ffrej/, which earned him 
nimbly and stoutly, although his feet almost touched the ground as he 
sat, was the adjutant But the most ipictiircsque figure w'as the illustrious 
inventor of the sitfety-lamp. He had come for lus fnvountc sport of 
angling, and had been practising it successfully with Bose, his travelling 
companion, for two or three days preceding this, but he had not prepared 
for coursmg fields, or had left Chorhe Purdie’s troop for Sir Walter’s on 
a sudden thought, and his fisherman’s costume — ^a broivn hat with flexible 
bnms, surrounded with Ime upon line of catgut, and innumerable fly- 
hooks, jock-boots worthy of a Dutch smuggler, and a fustian surtout 
dabbled with the blood of salmon — ^made a fine contrast wnth the smart 
jackets, white cord breeches, and wcll-polishcd jockey-boots of the less 
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distinOTiii^ed cavaliets about bim Br TToIlastou 'vras in black, and Tvitb 
his noble serene dignitj- of conntcnance nught have pjfesed for a spoi hug 
ardibidiop Mr Mackenzie, at this time in the seventh -sixtli year of Ini 
age, Tvitli a 'white bat turned np -with green green spcctadia, green jacket, 
and long broimleathem gaiters battened u^n his nether anatomy, n ore 
a dog-whistle roond Ms neck, and had all over the air of as resolute a 
dei’otee as the gay Captain of Huntly Bnm Tom Purdie and Ins s«b- 
altcms had preceded us by a feu hours with all the greyhounds tliat could 
be collected at Abbotsford, Darmck, and Melrose, '"but the giant Ma’da 
had remained as his master’s orderlr, and now ^unlwUed about Sibjl 
Gray, barking for mere joy like a spaniel puppy 
The order of march had been all settled, -md the sociable was just 
getting under 'weigh, when the Lady Anne broke from the line, screaming 
with laughter, and cxdaimcd, “Pa^papa, I kncwvou could ncier think 
of gom" ■without your pet.” Scott looked roimd, and I rither think there 
was a lun^ as 'wdl as a smile npon his fice, when he perceiied a little 
black pig fnskin g about his pony, and endently a sclMectcd addition 
to the party of tlie day. He tned to look stern and cracked his uhip at 
the creatur^ but was in a moment obliged to join in the general cheei'Si, 
Poor piggy soon fonnd a strip round its neck, and uris dragged into tlie 
bickgroimd ; ^cott, u atcliing the retreat, repeated uith mock pathos the 
lirst verse of an old pastoral song — 

** Wliat will I do gin my hoggie* die I 
Sly joy, my pndt, my hoggic • 

Sly only beast Ilndmcmac, 

And won » bnt I 'tts vogie ' " 

The cheers were redonbled, and the squadron moacd on. 

This pig had taken, nob^r could tell how, a most sentimental attach- 
ment to Scott, and avas constantly ureang its pretensions to be admitted 
a leguh’rineniberof Ms /aif along anth the greyhounds and temeis, but 
ind^, I remember him sufforing another summer under the same sort 
of pertinaiit V on the part of an affectionate hen I leave the explanation 
for plulosophers. but such were the facts I have too much respect for 
the -vadgarly ciluniniatcd donkej to name him in the same catogny of 
pets ■with the pig and the hen, but, a year or two after this time,*m\ 
u ifc used to drive a couple of these animals in a bttle ganlen chair, and 
whenever her father appeared at the door of our cottage, we were sure to 
see Hannah Moore and Lady Jlorgan, as Anne Scott had anckedly 
chiistcned them, trotting from their pastnie to lay their noses oa'ct the 
paling, and as Washington Imng says of the old white-haired hedger 
A.aUi the Parisian snnff-box, *‘to have a pleasant crack wi’ the laird ” " 
But to return to our chasss. On reaching Newark Castle, we found 
Lady Scott, her eldest daughter, and the venerable Mackenzie all busil v 
encaged in unpacking a bo^ct that had been placed in their carnage, 
and arranging the Inncheon it contained upon the mos^ rods o\er- 
Iniigmg the bed of tlie Yarrow When sudb of the company as tho<s 
had partaken of tliis refection, the Man of Feeling resumed lus pony, md 
all aseeaded the mountain, duly marshalled at proper distances, so as (o 

• 2Io^ ngn) f i? in tlio Sootcti dcslect, a j oneg ‘•liccp that has nci c? been shorn 
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beat in a bmad line over the heather. Sir Walter directing the movement 
from the nght wing, towards Bla^andro Da^'y, next to whom 1 
chanced to be riding, laid his whip about the fern lilce an e\perienced 
hand, but cracked many a joke, too, upon lus own jack-boots, -and, sur- 
veying the long eager battalion of bushrangers, exclaimed, “Good 
heavens * is it thus that I visit the scenery of the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel?” He then kept muttering to himself, as his glowing eye, the 
finest and bnghtest that I ever saw, ran over the landscape, some of those 
beautiful lines from the amclusion of the Lay — 

“ Bat still, 

\Vlien summer smiled on sweet Eowliill, 

And July’s eve, with balmy breath. 

Waved the blue bolls on Newark heath. 

When throstles sung in Harchcadshaw, 

^d com was green on Carterhangh, 

And flourished, broad, Black audio's oak, 

The aged harper’s soul awoke,” Ac 

Mackenvie, spectacled though he was, saw the first silling hare, gave the 
■n on! to slip the dogs, and spinred alter them like a boy All the seniors, 
uidecd, did well so long as the course was upwards, but when puss took 
down the declivity, tiicy halted and breathed themselves upon thekiioll^ 
cheering gaily, howeier, the young people, who dashed at iiill speed past 
and below them Coursing on such a mountain is not like the «ame 
spoi t over a set of fine English pastures There v ere gulfs to be avoided, 
and hogs enough to he threaded — ^many a still nag stuck fast — ^many a 
bold nder measured his length among the peat-liags — and anotlicr 
stranger to the ground besides Davy plunged neck-deep into a ticachcr- 
ous ■well-head, w Inch, till tliey u eie floundering m it, had home all the 
appenrance of a piece of dehcate giccn tiuf When Sir Humphry emoi^ed 
from his mvolimtary hath, lus liahiliincnts garnished with mud, slime, 
and mangled water-cresses, Sir Walter received him ivith a triumphant 
encore ' But the philosopher had lus revenge, for jomin^ soon aftcrw aids 
in a brisk gallop, Scott put Sib>l Gray to a leap beyond lier piowess, and 
lay humbled in a ditcb, while Davy, who wms better mounted, cleared it 
and lum at a bound Happily there was little damage done, but no one 
w'as sorrj' that the sociable had been detamed at the toot of the lull 
I have seen Sii Humpliiy m many places, and m company of many 
difierent dcsciiptions, but never to such advantage as at Abbotsford 
His host and be delighted in each other, and the modesty of their mutual 
admiration was a memorable spectacle Davy was by nature a poet, and 
Scott, though anything but a philosopher m the modem sense of that 
term, might, I thmlc it very liicely, have pursued the study of phj sir*’’ 
science ivith zeal and success, had he happened to fall m ivith sue’ . ,i 
instructor as Sir Humphry would have been to him, in his early liic 
Each stiove to make the other talk — and they did so ui tiun more 
charmmgly, than I ever heard either on any other occasion whatsoever. 
Scott m his romantic narratives touched a deeper clioid of feeling than 
usual, wben he had such a Irstener as Dai’y , and Davy, ivhcn induced 
to open his vie'ws upon any mestion of scientific interest m Scott’s pre- 
sence, did so "With a degree of clear energetic eloquence, and -with a flow 
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of imagery and illnstiation, of ■vrhicli neither Ins habitual tone of table* 
bdk Oeast of all in London), nor any of lus prose writings (except, indeed, 
the posthnmons Consolations of Thavel) coiud sujjgest an adequate notion. 
I say his prose writings— for who that has read lus sublime quatrains on 
the doctnne of Spmom can doubt that lie might have united, if he had 
pleased, in some great didactic poem, the vigorous ratiocination of JDiyden 
and the moral majesty of Wordsworth * "l remember William Laidlaw 
wlnspenng to me one naght, when thm “rapt talk^ had kept the wicle 
louna the lire imtil long after the usual hed-time of Abhotsford, “ Gude 
preserve us • this is a very superior occasion • Eh, sirs ’ ” he added, 
cocMng his eye LVa a bird, “I wonder if Shakespeare and Bacon ever 
met to screw ilk other up ? ” 

Smee I have touched on the subject of Sir Walter’s autumnal diversions 
in these his later years, I may as well notice here two annual festiials, 
when ^rt was made his pretext for assembimg his rural neighbours 
about mm — days eagerly anticipated and fondly remembered by many. 
One was a solemn bout of sahnon-ftsbrn^ for the nei^hbonnng gentry and 
their famihcs. instituted onginally, I bcheve, bv Lord Somemlle, but 
now, in his absence, conducts and presided over by the Sheriff Charles 
-Po^e, already mentioned, had charge (partly as lessee) of the salmon 
fisheries for three or four miles of the Iweed, mclnding all the water 
attach^ to the lands of Abhotsford, Gala, and AUwyn , and this festival 
had been established with a view, besides other considerations, of recom- 
pensmg him for the attention he alwavs bestowed on any of the lairds or 
their lisitors that choose to fish, either from the hanks or the boat, witlun 
Ms jurisdiction His selection of the dav, and other precantions, ^ne- 
lally secured an abundance of sport for the great anniversary ; and then 
the whole party assembled to regale on the newly caugbt prey, boiled, 
grdled, and roasted in every variety of preparation, beneath a grand old 
ash, adjoinmg Charlie’s cottage at Stoldsidc, on the northern maigm of the 
Tweed, about a mile above j^botsford This banquet took place earher 
ill the day or later, accordmg to circumstances , but it often lasted till 
the hamst moon shone on the lovely scene and its revellers These 
formed groups that would ha\c done no discredit to Watteau, and a still 
better hand has painted the background in the Introduction to the 
hlonastery — ^"On the oppoate bank of the Tweed might he seen theie- 
mains of ancient enclosures, surrounded by sycamores and osh-trees of 
considerable size. These had once formed tlie crofts or arable ground of 
a \illpge, now reduced to a angle hut, the abode of a fisherman, who 
also manages a fe^. The cottages, even the church wM<fo once existed 
tlicre. have sunk into vesbges hardly to he traced without visitmg the 
spot, the inhabitants having gradually withdrawn to the more pro^eious 
town of Galashiels, which has nsen mto consideration, within two miles 
of their neighbourhood Superstitious dd, however, has tenanted flie 
deserted groi e with aerLol beings, to supply the want of the mortal tenants 
who have deserted it. The mined and abandoned churchyard of Bold* 
«.de bos been long belieaed to be haunted by the fames, and the deep 
broad cuircnt of the Tweed, wheeimg in moonlight round the foot of the 
^-cep 1 .auk, with the number of trees originally planted for dielter round 
the fields of the cottagers, but now presentmg the effect of scattered and 
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detachtd groves, fill up tlic idea -ulncli ono ivonld fowh m imngination 
for a scene tliat Oberon and Queen Afab miglit love to ic\ cl m Tlierc 
are cienings vrlien tbe siicctator might believe, ivitli Father Chaucer, 
that the 

‘"Queen of Faerj, 

"With harp, md pipe, and symphony, 

TVero dti elling m the place ’ " 

Sometimes the evemng closed with a “burning of the water;” and 
then the Shenff, though now not so agile as when he practised that 
rough sport in the early times of Ashcstiel, was sure to he one of the 
party in the boat — ^lield a torch, or perhaps took the helm, and seemed to 
enjoy the whole thing as heartily as the youngest of his company — 

“ "Tis bliiho along the midnight tide, 

With stain art arm the boat to guide — 

•On hieh the dazziing blare to rear, 

And bcedful plunge tbe barbed spear : 

Rock, iTood, nnd scanr, cmciging bright. 

Fling on the stream Uicir ruddy light, 

And from the bank our band appears 
Like Genii armed i.itli fiery spears ” 

TIic otlier “superior occasion” came later m the season; the 28 th 
of October, the birthday of Sir ■WaUei‘’s eldest son, avas, I think, tliat 
usually selected for the Ahbot^ord Hunt This was a coursing field on 
a laige scale, includuig, with as many of the young gentry ns pleased 
to attend, all Scott’s personal favourites among the yeomen and larmers 
of the surrounding coimtry The Shenfi! always took the field, but 
Latterly devolaed the command upon his good friend Mr. John Usher, 
tlie cx-laird of Toftfield ; nnd he could not have had a more skilful 
or a hettcr-humoured lieutenant. Tlie hunt took place cither on. the 
moors above the Cauld-SIiiels Loch, or over some of the hills on tlie 
estate of Gala, nnd vve had commonly, ere w’c retnmed, hares enough to 
supply the wife of every farmer tliat attended willi soup for a week 
followi^ The whole then dined at Abbotsford, the Shcnlt in the chair, 
Adam Feigtison croupier, and Dominic Tliomson, of course, chaplain. 
Qeoige, by the way, was himself an eager pai taker in the prelimmaiy 
sport ; and now he would fav'onr us with a grace, m Bums’ phrase, “as 
long as my arm,” beginning with thanks to the Almighty', who had pven 
man dominion over the fowls of the air and the beasts of the field, 
and cxpatintmg on this te\t with so lucidcnt a comineutary, that Scott, 
who had been liunhling with his spoon long before lie reached his Amen, 
could not help exclaiming ns he sat down, “'Well done, Mr George ' I 
think w e’vc had everything but the view holloa ' ” The company', whose 
onset had been thus defemd, w ere seldom, I thmk, under thirty in num- 
ber, and sometimes they exceeded forty The feast was such as suited 
the occasion — a baron of beef, roasted, at the foot of the table, a salted 
round at the head, while tureens of hare-soup, hotchpotch, and cockey- 
leekie extended down the centre, and such light articles os geese, turkeys, 
entire sucking pigs, asmged sheep’s head, and tlic unfailing haggis, w'cre 
set forth by way of side-dishes Blackcock and''nioorfowl, busliels of 
snipe, bheh puddings, while puddings, and pyramids of pancakes, formed 
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the second course. Ale was the favourite beverage during dinner, but 
there was plenty of port and sherry for those whose stomachs they suitei 
The quaighs of Glenlivet were liUed brimful, and tossed off as if they 
^ held water The ■nme-decantcrs made a few rounds of the table, but the 
hints for hot punch and toddy soon became clamorous. Two or three 
bonis wore introduced, and placed under the superrision of evpciicnced 
manufacturers — one of these- being usually the Ettnck Shepherd — and 
then the busmes of the evening commenced in good earnest. The faces 
shone and glowed like those at Camacho’s wcd£ng , the chairman told 
his richest stones of old rural hfe, Lowland or Highland , Feigusou and 
humbW heroes fought their Peninsular battles o’er again , the stalwart •> 
Handle Hinmonts lugged out their last winter’s snow-storm, the parish 
scandal, perhaps, or the dexterous bargain of the Iforthnmbcrland trystCj 
and every man was knocked downfor the song that he sung best or took 
most pleasure in smging Shenff-Substatute Shortreed — (a cheerful 
hearty bttle man, with a sparkling eye and a most infectioiis lau^h) — ^gave 
us DicL d ilte GoWy or Now Liddesdale has ndden a raidj a weatherbeaten 
stiff-bearded veteran. Captain Ormistoim, as he was called (though I 
doubt if his rank was recognized at the Horse Guards), had the pHraitiTC 
pastoral of Gowdenlcnoiccs in sn eet perfection , Hogg produced The TVbmen- 
foil, or The Rye comes hame, and, in spite of many gnndmg notes, con- 
trived to make everybody delighted, whether with the fun ortho pathos 
of his ballad , the Melroso doctor sang in spirited style some of Moore’s 
masteipieces ; a couple of retired sailors joined in Sould Admiral Duncan 
upon the high seaj and the gallant croupier crowned the last boul mth 
Ale, good ale, thou art my darling I Imaj^e some smart Pansuin sarant — 
some dre.amy pedant of Halle or Heidelbeig — a brace of stray j oung lords 
from Oxford or Cambridge, or perhaps their prim college tutors, planted 
here and there amidst these rustic wassailers — this bemg their first nsion 
of the author of Marmioii and Hanlioe, and he appeanng as heartily at 
home in the scene as if he had been a rentable Handle himself— -his tacc 
radiant, his laugh gaj as childhood, his chorus always ready. And so it 
proceeded until some worthy, who had fifteen or twenty miles to ride 
home, began to insmuato that liis wife and bairns w ould be getting sorely 
anxious abont tbc fords, and tbe Humpies and Hoddms were at lost bc.ard 
neigbing at the gate, and it was'voted that tbe hour had come fox doch an 
dorrach — ^the stimip-cup — ^towit,a bumper all round of the immitigated 
mountain dew How they all contnved to get home in safety Heaven 
only knows — ^bnt I never heard of any senons accident except upon one 
occa^on, when James Hogg made a bet at startmg that he would leap 
over his wall-eyed pony as she stood, and broke hm nose in this expsn- 
ment of “ o’ervaulting ambition.” One comely goodwife, far off amoi^ 
the hills, amused Sir W^alter hj telling him, the next time he passed her 
homestead after one of these jolly doings, what her husband’s first w ords 
were when he alighted at his own door — “Aihe, my woman, I’m ready 
for my bed — and oh, lass” (he gallantly added), “I wisli I could sleep for 
a towinout, for there s only ae thmg in this world worth hving for, and 
that’s the Abbotsford hunt « ” 

It may well be si^oscd that the President of the Boldsidc rcsln.d 
.md the Abbotsford Hunt did not omit the good old custom of the Kim, 
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Eray Iforember before quitting tbe country for Edinbuigh, he gave .i 
fianxsi-home, on the most approved model of former days, to all the pea- 
santry on ^ estate, their mends and kindred, and as many poor neigh- 
bours besides as his barn could hold. Here old and young dlinced from 
sunset to sunrise, John of Skye’s ba^ipe being relieved at inten als by 
the violin of some “Wandering WiUie and the laud and all his famil}' 
were present durmg the early part of the evening, he and Ins mfe to 
d&tnbute the contents of the first tub of whiskey pimch, and his young 

H ’e to take theu due share in the endlcs re^ and hornpipes of the 
em floor As Mr. Morritt has said of him as he appeared at Laird 
Kippey’s Vim of earlier days, “ to witness the cordiality of his raaqition 
might have nnbent a misanthrope ” He had his pnvate joke for eveiy 
old wife or “ gausie carle,” hfa arch compliment for the ear of every bonny 
Iftss, and his hand and his blessing for the head of every little Eppte 
DaidU from Ahhotstown or Broomylees 
In the September of 1820, Longman, in conjunction with Constable, 
published The Abbot, — ^the contmuation, to a ccrtam extent, of The 
Monastery, of which I barely mentioned the appearance under the 
preceding March I had nothing of any consequence to add to the in- 
loimation which the subsequent Introduction aiFords ns respecting the 
composition and fate of the former of these novels It was considered 
as a failure, the first of the senes on which any snch sentence was pro- 
nounced , nor have I much to allege in favour of the White Lady oI 
Avend, generally cnticised as the pnmary blot, or of Su Percy Sbaftou, 
who was loudlv, though not quite so generally, condemned * In either 
case, considered separately, he seems to have enm from, dwelling (m the 
German taste) on matenals that might have done veij well for a rapid 
sketch. The phantom with whom we have leisure to become familiar is 
sure to fail — even the Witch of Endor is contented with a momentary 
appearance and five ^llables of the shade she evokes. And we may say 
the same of any grotesque absurdity m human manners Scott migirt 
have considered with aavantage how bghtly and briefly Shakespeare in- 
troduces Tm Euphuism, thou^ actually the prevalent humour of the 
hour when he was writing But perhaps these errors mmht have at- 
tracted little notice, had the noveust been snccessM in finding some 
reconciling medium capable of givmg consistence and liarmony to 1ii£ 
naturally incongruous materials. “ These,” said one of Ins ablest critic^ 
“are jomed, hut they refuse to blend * nothing can he more poetical in 
conception, and sometimes in language, than the fiction of the White 
Maid of Avend , bnt when this ether^ personage, who ndes on the 
cloud which *for Araby is bormd’ — wbo is 

“ ’bomething between beaven and hell, 

Something that neither stood nor feU,’ — 

“whose existence is linked by an awful and mystenous destmy to the 
fortunes of a decaymg family , when such a being as tlm descends to 
clownish pranks, and promotes a fnvolons jest about a tailor’s bodkin, 
the course of our symMtlueS is rudely arrested, and ue feel as if the 
author had put uponus uie old-fasliioncd pleasantry of selling a haigam."* 

t Aflolphus'sXetteis to Heber, p 13. 
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The hcautiful natural scenery, and tie sterlmg Scotch characters and 
manners rntroduced m The Monastery are, horvever, sufficient to redeem 
even these mistakes, and, indeed, I am indmed to helieve that it will 
ultimately occupy a securer place than some romances enjoying hitherto 
a far higher reputation, in -vriuch he makes no use of Scottish materials 

Sir Walter himself thought well of The Abbot when he had finished 
it When he sent me a complete copy, I found on a sbp of paper at the 
beginning of Vol I these two lines from ’Tom OnUs Memorial to 
Congress , — 

" Up he rose m a funk, lapped a toothful of brandy. 

And to i< again • — an j odds upon Sand} • " — ' 

and whatever ground he had been supposed to lose m The Monastery, 
part at least of it was regained by this tale, and esmtaally by its most 
graceful and pathetic portraiture of Mary Stuart “The Castle of Loch- 
leven,” says the Chief Commissioner Adam, “is seen at every turn from 
the northern side of filoir-Adam This castle, renowned and attractive 
above all the others m my neighbourhood, became an object of much m- 
creosed attention and a theme of constant conversation after the author 
of Waverley had — by his inimitable power of delineatmg character, by 
his creative poetic fancy m representmg scenes of varied interest, and by 
the splendour of his romantic descriptions — infused a more diversified 
and a deeper tone of feehng mto the history of Queen Mary’s captivity 
and escape ” 

I have introduced this quotation from a little book privately prmted 
for the amiable Judge’s oivn family and famihar finends, because Sir 
Walter owned to myself at the tune that the idea of Tlie Abbot had 
ansen m his mmd during a visit to Blair-Adam. ,ln the pages of the 
talc itself, mdeed, the beautiful locahties of that estate are distmctly 
mentioned, with an allusion to the virtues and manners that adorn its 
mansion, such os must have been mtended to satisfy the possessor (if he 
could haie had any doubts on the subject) as to the authorship of those 
novels 

The Eight I^onourable Wilham Adam — (who must pardon my men- 
tiorung him here as the only man I ever knew that nvaEed Sir Walter 
Scott m uniform graciousness of bonhommie and gentleness of humour) — 
was appointed, m 1815, to the Presidency of the Court for Jury Tnal in 
Civil Rises, then instituted m Scotland, and he thenceforth qient a great 
part of his lime at his paternal seat in Emross-shire. Here, about mid- 
summer, 1816, he received a visit from his near r^ation WiUiam Clerk, 
Adam Ferguson, his hereditary friend and especial favourite, and their 
lifelong mtimate Scott. They remamed with him for two or three days, 
in the course of which they were all so much -with their host, 

and he ivith them, that it was resolved to reassemble the party, with a 
few additions, at the same season of every foUowing year This w as the 
ongm of the Blair- Adam Club, the regular members of which were in 
number nme-— viz , the four already named , the Chief Commissioner's 
^ Admiral Su- Charles Adam , his Bon-m-law,the late Mr Anstruther 
^lonison of Clnrleton, in Fifeslnre , Mr Tlionns Thomson, the Deputy 
Beg’ster of Scotland , his brother, the Rev John Thomson, luiuistcr of 
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Duddmgaton, who, though a most diligent and affectionate parish priest, 
found leisure to mohe himself one of the first mast^ oi the British 
school of landscape pamtmg , and the Bight Hon Sir Samuel Shep- 
herd, who, after fillin g with high distinction the ofiice of Attomey- 
-Generad m England, became Qiief Baron of the Court of Execheqiier in 
Scotland, shorfly after the third anniversary of this brotherhoocl, mto 
which he was immediately welcomed with unanimous cordiality. They 
usually contnved to meet on a Fnday , spent the Saturday m a nde to 
some scene of historical interest within an easy distance , enjoyed a qmet 
Sunday at home — duly attending divine worship at the Eirk of Cleish 
(not Cleishbotham)”— gave Monday mornmg to another antiquarian ex- 
cursion, and returned to Edinbui^ m time for the Courts ot Tuesday. 
Erom 1816 to 1831 mclusive. Sir Walter was a constant attendant at these 
meetmgs. He visited in this way Castle Campb^, Magus Moor, Falk- 
land, Dunfermlme, St Andrews, and many other scenes of ancient cele- 
bnty , to one of those trips we must ascnbe his dramatic sketch of Jlfoc- 
ivffs Gross j and to that of the dog days of 1819 ue owe the weightier 
obligation of The Abbot 

I expect an easy forgiveness for introducmg firom the hher rarissvmus 
of Blair-Adam the page that belongs to that particular meeting — which, 
though less numerous than usual, is recoided os havmg been "mo^ pleasing 
and aehghtful ” “ There were,” writes the President, “ only five of us ; 
the Chief Baron, Sir Walter, Mr Clerk, Charles Adam, and myself The 
V, eather was sultry almost beyond bearmg We did not stir beyond the 
boimds of the pleasure-ground, indeed, not far from the vicinity of the 
house , wandering from one shady place to another ; lolhng upon the 

g ’ass, or sittmg upon prostrate trees, not yet earned away by the purchaser. 

or conversation was constant, though tranquil , and what might be 
expected from Mr Clerk, who is a superior converser, and whose mind 
is stored with knowledge, and from Sir Walter Scott, who has let the 
public know what his powers are ' Our talk was of all sorts (except of 
beeves). 

The Chief Commissioner adds the following poriiculars m Ins appendix 
‘^Our return from Blarr-Adam (after the fimt meotmg of the mub) was 
very early on a Tuesday monung, that we might reach the Courts by 
mne o’clock ' An occurrence took place near the Hawe’s Inn, which left 
little doubt upon my mind that Sir Walter Scott was the author of 
Waverley, of Guy Mannermg, and of the Antiquary, his only novels then 
published. The morning was prodigiously fine, and the sea as smooth 
as glass Sir Walter and I were standmg on the beach, enjoying the 
prospect, the other gentlemen were not come from the boat. The 
porpoises were nsmg m great numbers, when Sir Walter said to me, 
“Look at them, how they are showing themselves , what fine fellows they 
are ' 1 have the greatest respect for raem . I would os soon kill a man as 
a phoca.” I coldd not conceive that the same idea could occur to two 
men reqiectmg this ammal, and set down that it could only be Sir Walter 
Scottwho made the phoca have the better of the battle with the Antiqmuy’s 
nephew, Oaptam M’Intyre < 

“ “Soon alter, another occurrence quite confirmed me as to the author- 
ship of the novels. On that visit to Biair-Adam, m course of conversation, 
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I mentioned an anecdote about Wilkie, the author of the Epigoniad, who 
was hut a formal poet, hut whose conversation was most amusing and full of 
fancy Havmg neard much of him m my family, where he had been 
veiy mtimate, I went, when qmte a lad, to St Andrews, where he was 
a professor, for the purpose of visiting him I had scarcely let him know 
who I was, when he said, ‘Mr William, were you eier in thi* place 
before?’ I said no ‘Then, sir, yon must go and look at Eogulii^ 
Tower, — no doubt you will have somctbmg of an eye of an architect about 
5 oil , walk up to it at an angle, advance and recede until you get to see 
it at its proper distance, and come back and tell me whether you ever 
••aw' anymmg so beautiful m bnildmg till I saw that tower, and studied 
it, 1 thought the beauty of architectare had consisted in curlj’-wiirlies, 
but now I find it consists in symmetry and proportion ’ In the foUowuiig 
winter Eob Boy was published, and there i read that the cathedral of 
Glasgow was ‘a respectable Gothic structure, without any curly-wmlies ’ 

“But what confirmed, and was certainly meant to disclose to me the 
author (and that in a veiy elegant manner), was the mention of the 
Ktery Grmgs, a picturesque piece of scenery m the grounds of Blair-Adam, 
as being in the ncmity of Kelt}' Bridge, the Aaicf of Aiichtermuclity, the 
Kinross earner 

“ It was onlj an mtimate iriend of the family, m the habit of commg 
to Blair-Adam, w ho could know anythmg of the &ery Craigs or its name , 
and both the scenery and the name had attractions for Sir Walter 

“At our first meeting after the piibbcation of The Abbot, when the 
party was assembled on the top of the rock, the Chief Baron Shepherd, 
loolang Sir Walter full in the face, and stampmg his staff on the ground, 
said, ‘Now, Sir Walter, I think we be upon the top of the Kiery Graggs ’ 
Sit Walter preserved profound silence, but there was a conscious loolang 
down, and a considerable elongation of his upper lip ” 

For reasons, as we haie seen, connected with the affairs of the Ballan- 
tynes, Messrs Longman published the first edition of The Monastciy, 
and similar ciraunstances mduced Sir Walter to associate this house with 
that of Constable m the succeedmg novel Constable disked its title, 
and would fam haie had The Nunnery mstead, but Scott stuck to his 
Abbot The bookseller grumbled a litde, but was soothed by the author’s 
reception of his request that Queen Ebzabeth might be brought mto the 
fiel<r in his next romance, as a compamon to the Mary Stuart of The 
Abbot Scott would not, indeed, mdulge him with the choice of the 
particular period of Ebzabeth’s reign, mdicated m the proposed title of 
The Armada, but e'vpressed his willingness to take up his'oivn old favour- 
ite, the legend of Meikle’s baUad He wnshed to call the noi d, like the 
ballad, Gumnor Sail, but in further deference to Constable’s w’lshcs sub- 
stituted Kenilworth John Bollantyiie objected to this title, and told 
Constable the result would be “somethmg worthy of the kennel,” but 
Constable had aE reason to be satisfied wifli the chdd of his chnstenin» 
Ills partner, Mr. Cadcll, says, “His aanity boiled over so much at tins 
time, on having his suggestion gone mto, that when m his high moods he 

used to stalk up and down his room, and exclaim, ‘By G , I am all 

hut the author of theWaierlej Noiosls*’" Constable’s bibbogiaphical 
knowlctlge, howeicr, it is but lair to say , was icaEy of most essential or- 
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vice to Scott upon many of these occasions , and his letter (now hcfore 
me} proposing the subject of The Armada, furnished the novelist with 
such a catalogue of matenals for the illustration of the period as may, 
probably enough, have called forth some very enei^etic expression of 
thanMiilncss 

Scott’s Intiftness secured for John Ballantyne the usual interest in the 
profits of Kenilworth, the last of his great works in uhich this friend 
ivas to have any concern. I have already mentioned the obvious droop- 
ing of his health and strengtli, and a document, to be introduced pre- 
sently, will show that John himself had occasional glimpses, at least, of 
his danger, before tlie close of 1819 Nevertheless, his spirits continiied, 
at the time of w hich I am now treating, to be m general as high as ever , 
nay, it was now, after his maladies had taken a veiy senous shape, and 
it was haidly possible to look on him wnthout anticipating a speedy ter- 
nunation of his career, that the gay, hopeful spirit of the shattered and 
trembhng invtdid led lum to plun^ into a new stream of cosfly mdul- 
gence It was an amiable pomt in his character that he had always re- 
tamed a tender fondness for his native place He had now taken up the 
ambition of nvaUmg his illustrious mend, in some sort, by providing 
Imnself with a summer retirement amidst the scenery of Ins Tboyhood; 
-and it need not be doubted, at the same time, that in erecting a nlln at 
Kelso, he anticipated and cmculated on substantial advantages from its 
ncmity to Abbotsford 

One fine day of. this autumn I accompanied Sir Walter to inspect the 
progress of this edifice, whicli was to have the title of Walton Sail, 
Jomi had purchased tu'o or three old houses of two stones m height with 
notched gables and thatched roofs, near the end of the long, original 
street of Kelso, and not far from the gateway of the Duke of Eoxburghe’s 
magnificent park, with their small gardens and paddocks runnmg down 
to the margin of the Tiveed He had already fitted up convenient 
bachelor’s lodgmgs in one of the primitive tenements, and converted the 
others into a goodly range of stabling, and was now watchmg the com- 
pletion of his new corps de logic behmd, which included a handsome 
entrance-hall, or saloon, destined to have old Fiscator’s bust on a stand 
in the centre, and to be embellished all round with emblems of his sport. 
Behmd this were spacious rooms overlooking the httla pleasancOf which 
was to be laid out somewhat m the Italian style, with omamentiu steps, 
a fountain, mdjet d’eau, and a broad terrace hanging over the nver, and 
commanding an extensive view of perb^s the most beautiful landscape 
in Scotland In these new dominions John received us with pride and 
hilarity , and we then walked with him over tins pretty town, lounged 
away an hour among the rums of the abbey, and closed our perambula- 
tion with tlie Garden, where Scott had spent some of the happiest of his 
early summers, and where he pointed out wnth sorroivful eyes the site of 
the platanus, under which he first read Percy’s Eehques Eetummg to 
John’s viEa, we dined gaily, alfresco, by the side of his fountam, and 
after not a few bumpers to the prosperity of Walton HaU, he mounted 
Old Mortahty, and escorted us for several miles on our nde homewards 
It was this day that, overilowmg with kindly zeal, Scott revived one of 
the long-forgotten proiocts of their early connection m bnsmess, and 
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ofieicd his services as editor of a Novelist’s Library, to be printed and 
published for the sole benefit of his host. The offer was eagerly embraced, 
and when tuo or three mornings afterwards John returned Sir Walter’s 
\ isit, he had put into his hands the IIS of that admirable Life of i'leldmg, 
winch was followed at brief intervals, as the arrangements of the projected 
work reqmred, by others of Smollett, Bichardson, Defoe, Sterne, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Le Sage, ‘Horace Walpole, Cumberland, Urs Badchffe, Charles 
Johnstone, Clara Reeve, Charlotte Smith, and Robert Base The publi* 
cation of the first volume of “ Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library” did not 
take place, however, until February, 1821 , and the senes was dosed soon 
after the propnetoFs death in the ensumg summer In spite of the 
charming prefaces in which Scott combmes aU the graces of bis easy 
nairative uith a perpetual stream of deep and gentle wisdom m com- 
menting on the tempers and fortunes of his best predecessors in novel 
literature, and also with expositions of his own cntical views, which 
prove how profoundly he had mvestigated the pnnciples and practice of 
those masters before he struck out a new path for himself, in spite of 
these delightful and valuable essays, the publication was not prosperous. 
Constable, after Ballantyne’s death, would iviUingly have resimed the 
scheme But Scott had by that time convmced himself that it was m 
lam to expect much success for a coUection so bulky and miscdlaneous, 
and which must of necessity mclude a large proportion of matter ’con- 
demned by the punfy, whether real or affected, of modem taste. He 
could hardly have failed to perceive, on reflection, that his own novels, 
already constitutmg an extensive library of fiction, m which no pnnst 
could pretend to discover danger for the morals of youth, had in fact 
superseded the works of less straitlaced days m the oi^ permanently 
and solidly profitable market for books of this order He at all evente 
dcclmed Constable’s proposition for renewing and extendmg this attempt 
'What he did was done gratuitously for John Ballontyne^ sake , and I 
have dwelt on it thus long, because, as the reader iviU perceive by-and- 
bye, it uas so done dunng, with one exception, the very busiest period 
of Scott’s literary life. 

Scott placed liis second son (at this time in his fifteenth year) under 
the care of the Rev John Wilhams, who had been my intimate faend 
and conmanion at Oxford, with a view of preparing him for that TJmver- 
sity Mr WiUiams was then near of Lampeter, in Cardiganshire, and 
the lugh satisfaction ivith which his care of Charles Scott mspired Sir 
"Walter mduced several other Scotch gentlemen of distmctionby-and-bye 
to send their sons also to his Welsh parsonage , the result of winch north- 
ern connections was important to the fortunes of one of the most accurate 
and extensive scholars and most skilful teachers of the present time.^ 

The late Sir James Hall of Dunglnss resigned in November, 1820, the 
Presidency of the Royal Society of Edmbui^h , and the Fellows, though 
they had on all former occasions selected a man of science to fill that post, 
paid Sn Walter the compUment of unanimously requesting him to be Sir 
Jame^s successor in it He felt and expressed a natural hesitation about 
accepting this honour— which at first sight seemed like mvadin<» the 
proper department of another order of scholars But when it u as urged 
upon bun that the Societj is really a double one — embraemg a section Tor 
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literature as-w^dl as one -of science— and that it was oi^y due to the for 
' met to let it occasionally supply the cMef of the whole body, Swtt ac- 
quiesced m the flattering proposal j and his gentle skill was found effective, 

M lone as he held the chair, in maintaining and slrengtoeiimg the tone 
of good fedme and good manners which can alone remer the meetings 
of such a society either agreeable or useful The new President hmseli 
soon began to t^e a lively mterest mmany of their discusaons— those, 
at least, which pomted to any discoveiy of practical use , and he hy-ana- 
bye added some eminent men of science, with whom his acquamtance hau 
hitherto been shght, to the list of his most valued friends I may men- 
tion m particular Dr (Sir David) Brewster 
Sir Walter also alludes to an institution of a far different description, 
that called “The Celtic Society of Edinburgh ,”a club established mainly 
for the patronage of ancient Highland manners and customs, eroecially 
the use of “the Garb of Old Gaul”— though part of them funds have 
always been tmp^^d to the really important obiect of extending educa- 
tion m the wilder districts of the north At their annual meetmgs Scott 
was, os may be supposed, a regular attendant He appeared, as in duty 
bound, in the costume of the fraternity, and was usually followed by 
“John of Skye,” in a stdl more complete, or rather mcomplete, style of 
equipment 

In the course of January, 1821, appeared Kenilworth, m three vols , post 
8vo, like Ivanhoe, which form ivos adhered to ivith ^ the subsequent 
novels of the senes Keniliv orth inis one of the most successful of them 
all at the time of publication , and it continues, and, I doubt not, nhll 
ever contmue, to be placed m the very highest rank of prose fiction The 
nch variety of character, and scenery, and incident in this novel, has 
never mdeed been surpassed , nor, with the one exception of the &ide 
of Lammermoor, has Scott bequeathed us a deeper and more aftecting 
tragedy than that of Amy Eobsnrt 

Before the end of January, 1821, Scott went to London, at the request 
of the other Clerks of Session, that he might watch over the progress of 
an Act of Parliament designed to rebeve them from a considerable part 
of their drudgery, in attesting recorded deeds by signature, and his stay 
was prolonged until near the begmning of the summer term of his Court 
His letters while in London are chiefly to his own family and on strictly 
domestic topics Comet Scott travelled for some time m Germany, wnth 
a view to his improvement in the science of Ins profession He aftemvards 

S ent a brief period, for the same purpose, in the Koyal Mibtary College 
Sandhurst , and ere long he obtained a conuiuBsion as beutenant in 
the 15th or King’s Hussars — a regiment which has uniformly, I bebeve, 
been mnked among the most distinguished m the service, and in which 
his father bved to see him Major 

Dunng this visit to j^ndon Sir Whiter was released from considerable 
a^ety on account of his daughter Sophia, whom he had left in a weak 
state of health at Edinburgh, by the intelligence of her safe accouchement 
Lockhart, the “Hugh Littlejohn” of the Tales of 
1 raainage of Captam,now' Sir Adam 

^ classed with these objects of family interest, and that 
event was the source of unnused satisfaction to Scott, as it dicLnot inter- 
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Tupt his enjoyment of Tub old friend’s society in the country, for the 
Captain, tlion^ he then pitched a tent for himself, did so at a very short 
distance from Huntly Bum 

On the 4tli of June, Scott being then on one of his short sessional visits 
to Abbotsford, received the pamful intelligence that his fnend J olm Bal- 
lantme’s maladies had hc^nn to assume an aspect of serious and even 
immediate danger The elder brother made the commimication m these 
terms — 

“Dear Sib, — 

“I hai e this morning had a most hcart-hrealang letter from poor J ohn, 
from vrliich the foUomng is an extract. You 11111 judge how it has affected 
me, who, with all his pecnlianties of temper, love him very much ' He 
says — 

‘A cpittum of blood has commenced, and you may guess the situation 
into which i am plunged We are all accustomed to consider death as 
certainly inevitalne, hut his obvious approach is assuredly the most de- 
testable and abhorrent feding to which human nature can ho subject’ 

"This IS tndy dolefuL There is something in it more absolutely hitter 
to my heart than what I ha\e otherwise suffered I look hack to my 
mother’s peaceful rest, and to my infant’s blessedness— if hfe he not the 
* cxtmgniBliahlc w orthless spark winch I cannot think at — hut here, cut off 
in the very middle of hfe, inth good means and strong powers of enjoy- 
ing it, and nothing but reluctance and repming at the close — say the 
truth when I say that I would joyfully part with my right arm to ai ert 
the approaching result Pardon this, dear sir, my heart and soul are 
heavy withm me With the deepest respect and gratitude, " J B ” 

At the date of this letter the invahd was in Eoxhuighshire, hut he 
came to Edmhuigh a day or two afterwards, and died there on the 16th 
of the same month I accompanied Sir Waltci when one of their last in- 
' temows took place, and J olm’s death-bed was a thmg not to he forgotten 
We sat by him for perhaps an hour, and I think hj2[f that space was oc- 
cupied with his predictions of a speedy end, and details of his last will, 
which he had just been executing, and which lay on his coverlid , the 
other half bemg given, five minutes or so at a time, to questions and re- 
marks, winch, mtimated that the hope of life was still llickering before 
him— nay, that his interest m all its concerns remained eager The proof- 
sheets of a volume of his Hovchst’s Library lay also by his piBow, and 
he passed from them to his will, and then back to them, as by jerks and 
starts the unwonted \ eil of gloom dosed upon Ins imagination, or was 
wntlidnivn agam. He had, os he said, left liis great friend and patron 
£2,000 towards the completion of the new library at ihhotsfoid— and the 
spirit of the auctioneer virtnoso flashed np as he began to desenhe what 
w onld, he thought, be the best style and arrimgcment of the booksbdvcs 
He was intemipled by an agony of asthma, winch left him with hardly 
any signs of hfe, and ulhmatelj be did expire in a fit of the same land 
Scott w as visibly and profoundly shaken by this scene and its sequel 
As we stood together a few days afterwards, while they were smoothuin 
the turf over Jolm’s remains in the Canongate Clnirchjard, the heaven^ 
which had been dark and slaty, cleared up suddenly, and the midsummer 
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flua slione forth m jIs strength Scott, ever dTvake to Iho “sKiey in- 
fluences,” cast his eye along the overhanging line of the'Caltou Hill, 
■with its gleaming walls and towers, and then turning to the grave again, 
“I feel,” he whispered in my ear, “I fed. os if there would be less sun- 
shine for me from this' day forth.” 

As we walked homewams, Scotfr told me, among other favotirablo irmts 
of his friend, one little story ivluch I must not omit He remarked one * 
day to a poor student of divmity attendmg his auction, that he looked as 
if he were in had health The young man assented with a sigh “Come,” 
said Ballontyne, “I think I ken the secret of a sort of diaft that would 
relieve you — ^particularly,” he added, handing him a cheque for £o or 
^10, “particularly, my dear, if taken upon an empty stomach ” 

John died in his dder brother’s house m St John Street, a circum- 
stance which it gi'vea me pleasure to record, as it confirms the impression 
of their afiectionate feelmgs towards each other at tins time Tlieir 
confidence and cor^alityhad undeigone considerable interruption in the 
latter part of John’s hfe , but the close was in all respects fraternal. 

A year and half before John’s e\it^ namely, on the last day of 1819, he 
happened to lay his hand on an old pocket-book, which roused his reflec- 
tions, and he filled two or three of its pages with a bnef summary of the 
most active part of hia life, which I think it due to his character, as well 
as Sir Walter Scott’s, to transenhe m this place. 

“ 31st i)oo , 1819 In moving a bed from the fireplace to-day upstairs, 1 found 
an old memorandum book, ivliicii enables me to trace the following recollections of 
tilts day, the last of the year 

“ ISOl A shopkeeper in Kelso , at this period my dilGculties had not begun in 
business, was well, happy, and 27 years old, new then in a connection which 
aftenvards gave me great pain, but can never be foigottcn 
“1802 28 old In Kelso as before, could scarcely be happier; hunted, shot, 
kept company, and neglected business, tlie frmts avberoof I soon 

found. ' 

“1803 29 Still fortunate, and happy from same cause James in Edinburgh 
thnvmg os a pnnter When I was enmned at homo, lasitcd him Busmess ne- 
glected every way 

“1804 30 Material change , getting into difliculties , all wrong, and changes 
m cvdiy way approaching 

“ 1805 31 All consummated , health miserable all summer, and * * « de- 
signated m an erased mom , tlie scoundrel I jot recollect the cause— can I oer 
' foigtt it* My furniture, goods, &c , sold at Kelso, previous to mj going to Edin- 
burgh to become my brother’s clerk, whither I did go, for whidi God bo praised 
eternally, on Fnday, 3rd January, 1806, on £200 a year My effects at Kelso, 
with labour, paid my debts, and left me penniless 
“Prom this penod tOl 1808 (34 ) 1 continued m this situation, then the scheme 
of a bookseUing concern in Hanover Street was adopted, which I was to manage , 
it was £300 a year, and one-fourth of the profits besides 
“J809 35 Already the busmess in Hanover Street getting into dilliculty from 
our ignorance of its nature, and most extravagant and foolm advances from its 
jliiuds to the printmg concern I ought to have resisted this, but I was thoiiglitless, 
although not joung, or rather rocklcss, and lived on as long as I could make ends 
meet 

“1810 36 Bills increasing, tiiodcstructiro system of accommodations adopted 
“1811 37 Bills mcreased to a most fearful degree Sir Wm Porbes and Cto 
shut their account No hank would discount ■with us, and evcrjlhuig leading to 
irretrievable failure. , 
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“1812 33 Tlio first pwlner stepped in, at a ensis so trenioiidoiic tint it jet 

sfialvos my soul to tlimk of it By tno most consummate ivisdoiu, snd ixsolution, 
and nnlioard of crcrtions, he put things in a tram that finally (so early as 1817) 
paid even himself (who ultimately hccamo the solo creditor of the house) t» /ttW, 
with a halanco of a thousand pounds 

“ 1813 39 In business as a literary auctioneer in Pnneo's Street , from which 

penod to the present I hai e got graduallj forward, both in that line and as third 
of a partner ofthe avorhs of the author of Waverlcy, so that I am now, at 45, worth 
about (I owe £2,000) £3,000, with howcYcr, alas ' many changes— my strong con- 
stitution much broken , my father and mother dead, and James estranged — the 
chief enjojinent and glory of my life being the possession of the ihendship and 
confidence of the greatest of men ” 


In communicating John’s death to the Comet, Sir Walter says, “I have 
had a very great loss in poor John Ballantyne, who is gone, after a long 
illness He persisted to the veiy lost in endeavourmg to take exercise, in 
avhicli he avas often imprudent, and avas up and dressed the very morning 
before lus death In iiis imII the grateful creature has left me a legacy 
of ;£2,000, life-rented, however, by his wife , and the rest of Iiis little 
fortune goes betwixt his two brothers I shall miss him very much, both 
in business, and as an easy and lively compamon, who was eternally 
active and obliging in whatever I had to do " 

I am sorry to take leave of John Ballantyne with the remark that his 
last mil was a document of the same class mth too maiw of his states 
and calendars So far from havmg ;£2,000 to bequeath to Sir Walter, ho 
died os he had lived, ignorant of the situation oi his affairs, and deep in 
debt. 

The coronation of George IV , preparations for which were (as has been 
seen) in actii e progress by March, 1820, had been deferred,in consequence 
of the unhappy affair of the Queen’s trial The 19th of July, 1821, ivas 
now announced for this solemnity, and Sir Walter resolved to he among 
the spectators It occurred to him that if the Ettnck Shepherd were to 
accompany him, and produce some memorial of the scene likely to catch 
the popular car m Scotland, good service might thus he done to the cause 
of loyaltj , hut this was not nis only consideration. Hogg had mamed 
a handsome and most estimable young woman, a good deal above his own 
onginnl rank in life, the jear before, and expectmg mth her a dowry 
of dSl,000,hc had forthwith revived the grand ambition of an carher day, 
and became a candidate for an extensive farm on the Bncclcuch estate, 
at a short distance from-j^tnve Lake Vanous fnends, supposing his 
worldly circiimctancra to bo^uch improved, had supported his applica- 
tion, and Lonl Montagu had '“received it in a manner for which the 
Shepherd’s letters to Scott express much gratitude Misfortune pursued 
the Shepherd — ^thc unforeseen bankruptcy of his wife’s father interrupted 
the stocking of the sheep-walk, and the arable port of the new possession 
w as sadly misnnnaged by him<=elf Scott hoped that a visit to London, 
and n coronation poem, or pamphlet, might end in some pension or post 
that would relieve these difficullies, and he wrote to Hogg, unnng him 


w r xw uiinseu in tiic uau anu Abbey ot 

l\eslniinster, mentioned that Hogg was to be lus companion, and begged 
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smtiblc accommodation for him also Lord Sulnioutli, boing over- 
Trhclmed ■with business connected with the approaching pageant, an- 
swered by the pen of the Undor-Secretary of Stale, Mr Hobhonse, that 
Sir Walter’s wishes, both as to himself and the Shepherd, should bo - 
gratified, provided they would both dine with Imn the day after the 
coronation, in llichmond Park, “where,” says the letter before me, “his 
lordship wiU in’vitc the Didce of York and a few other Jacobites to meet 
you ” All this being made knowm to the tenant of Mount Benger, he 
wrote to Scott, as ho says, “ with the tear m his eye,” to signify, that if 
he w’cnt to London, he must miss attending the great annual Border fair, 
held on St Bosw ell’s Green, in Bo'v.bui^hshn e, on the IStli of every July , 
and that his absence from that meeting so soon after entering upon busi- 
ness as a store farmer w'ould be considered by his new compeers ns highly 
imprudent and discreditable “ In short," James concludes, “the thing 
IS impossible But as there is no man in his Majesty’s dominions admires 
his groat talents for go^cmment, and the energy and dignity of his 
administration, so much as I do, I wnll wiite soniclhing at hoiiic, and 
endeavour to give it yon before jon stall ’’ The Shepherd probably 
o-rpected that these pretty compliments would leath the royal ear , but 
howe\c.T that may have bccu, his owm Muse turned a deaf car to him — 
at least, I never licnKl of anything that he wrote on this occasion 

Scott embirkcd inthout him, on board a new steamship called the 
City ot Bduiburgh, winch, as he suggested to tlie master, ought rather to 
have been clmstcncd the New Beckie 

At the close of this brilliant scone [of the coronation] Scott received a 
mark of homage to his genius which delighted him not less than Laird 
Nippy’s reverence for the Shcrtjf s Knoll, and the Birmingham cutler’s 
dc.ir acquisition of his signature on a nsitiug ticket Missing his cai riage, 
he had to return home on foot from Westminster, after the banquet — 
that IS to say, between two and throe o’clock in the muimng, when he 
and a young gentleman, his companion, found themselves locked in the 
crow d, somew nere near Whitehall, and the bustle and tumult were such 
that his fnend was afraid some accident might liapjicn to the lame limb 
A space for the dignitaries was kept clear at tliat point by the Scots 
Greys Sir Waller addressed a seijcnnt of this celebrated regiment, 
begging to be allow ed to pass by him into the open ground in the middle 
ot the street. The man answcicd shoitly that his oidcrs were strict — 
lint the thing was impossible While he was endeavouring to persuade 
the serjeant to relent, some new wave of luibulcnce approached from 
behind, and his young coinpamon exclaimed in a loud voice, “ Take care. 
Sir Walter Scott, take care ' ” The stalwart dragoon, on hearing the 
name, said, “ Wliat • Sir Walter Scott? He shall got through anyhow ' ” 
He then addressed the soldiers near him — “Malce loom, men, foi Sii 
Waltci Scott, onr illustrious conntrjTiian > ” The men answered, “ Sir 
Walter Scott • God bless him ' ’’ and he was in a moment withm the 
guarded line of safety 

I shall now take another extract from the memoianda, wuth which I 
have been favoured by my friend Allan Cunniimhaili After tlic par- 
ticulars formerly quoted about Scott’s sittmg to Ohantroy in the sprmg 
of 1820 , he process as follows. — 
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“I saw Sir 'Walter agaiHj "wlien he attended the coronation, in 1821. 
In the TOPflTihmR his host had been avronght m marble, and the ecnlptor 
desired to take the advantage of his Tisit to commnmcate such tonches of 
espitssion or lineament as tie new material rendered necessary This 
done with a happmess of eye and hand almcst magical for five 
hours did &e poet at, or stand,' or walk, while Chantreys diisel was 
passed apam and ovd the marble, adding something at every touch 

“'■Well, Ailan^e said, when he siw me at tins last.attmg, ‘ Viese 
von at the coronation ? it n as a splendid sight’ ‘No, Sir 'ft alter,’ I 
answered, ‘ places were dear and lU to get I am told it was a magnificent 
scene, bat havmg seen the procession of King Crispin at Dumfries, I n as 
satisfied- I said this with a smile Scott took it as I meant it^ and 
laughed heartily ‘That’s not a hit belter than Hogg,’ he said ‘He 
ctood balancmg'the matter whether to go to the coronation or the lair of 
Saint Boswdl — ^and the fijir earned it * 

“ Dnnng this conversation, Mr Bolton the engmeer came m Some- 
thing tikp a cold acknowledgment passed betn ecu the poet and him On 
Im passing into an innRr room, Scott said, ‘ 1 am afraid Mr Bolton has 
rot foigot a httle passage that once took place between ns. "We met ma 
public company, and in reply to the remark of some onc,ie said, “ That’s 
hke the old sajang, — ^m ei cry comer of the world yon will find a Scot, a 
rat, and a Newcastle gnndstone.'’ 'This touched mv Scotch spint, and I 
'sid, “Mr Bolton yon ought to have added, and a BtrmtngMm hvfton ” 
There was a laugh at this, .md Mr Bolton renhed, “"We make something 
better m Birmingbom than buttons — we mase steam-engmes, sir” 

“‘I hke Bolton,’ thus contmued Sir 'Walter, ‘he is abravc man, and 
who can Higlik-o the brave’ — ^He showed this on a remarkable occasion 
He had alga's^ to com for some foreign pnnee a huge quantity of gold 
This was tound out bj some desperadoes, who resolved to rob tlic 
premises, and as a piehnunarr step tried to bribe the porter The porter 
was an honest fellow, — ^he told Bolton that he was offered ahundred pounds 
to be lihud and deaf nest ni^t. like the monev, was the answer, and 
I sludl protect the place mdm^t came, tlie rates opened as if bv 
magic, the interior doore, secured with patent locks, opened as of their 
owii accord, and three men with dark lanterns enterra and went straight 
to the wld Bolton had prepared some flax steeped in turpentine— he 
dropt hre upon it, a sudden linht filled all the place, and with his assistants 
lie mdied ioru-aid on the robbers , the leader saw in a moment he was 
’ ictrai td, turned on the porter, and shooting him dead, hurst through all 
cli=tniction, and, inth an ingot of gold m his hand, s(med the wall and 
t>«aT>e<l ’ 

“ * Tint is quite a romance m robbinu,’ I said, and I bad nearly said 
more, for the cavern scene and death of Meg Mcrnlces rose in my inind,' 
— p<.rliat)3 the mind oi Sir W alter was takum the direction of the'Solway 
too, for he said, ‘ How long have you been from Nithsdale ? ’ ‘A dozen 
years.’ * Then you will remember it well- I was a visitor there in my 
a<_ulb , my hTotherwas at Closebum school, and there I found Creehop'e 
tom, a -fccne ever present to mv fancy. It is at once fearful and beautiful 
1 1’c jumps dorm from the moorlands, saws its wav mto the fiee- 
siouc IOC... of a hundred feet deep, and, m escapmg to the plain, p^orms 
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a thousand vagaries ' In one part it lias actually shaped out a little chapel, 
the peasants ^ it the Sutors’ Chair There are sculptures on the sides 
of the lurn too, not such as Mr Chantrey casts, hut etchings scraped m 
•with a knife, perhaps, or a harrow-tooth. Did you ever hear,’ said Sir 
■Walter, ‘of Patrick MasweU} who, taken prisoner by the king’s troops, 
escaped from them on his way to Edinburgh, by flin^g himself into 
that dreadM linn on MofBat Water, called the Dou^sses’ Beef-tub®’ 
‘I^equently,* I answered, ‘the country abounds with anecdotes of those 
days, the popular feelmg sympathizes with the poor Jacobites, and has 
recorded its sentiments m many a tale and many a verse ’ ‘ The Ettnck 
Shepherd has collected not a few of those things,’ said Scott, ‘and 1 
suppose many snatches of song may yet be found ’ 0 ‘ I have gathered 
many such thm^ myself. Sir Walter, and as I still propose to make a 
collection of all Scottish songs of poetic merit, I shall ■work up many of 
my stray verses and curious anecdotes in the notes ’ S ‘ I am glad that 
you are about such a thing , any help which I can give you, you may 
command , ask me any questions, no matter how many, I shall answer 
them if I can Don’t be timid in your selection , our ancestors fought 
boldly, spoke boldly, and sang boldly too. I can help you to an old 
characteristic ditty not yet m print 

“‘Tlioro dwnlt a man into tlio vast, 

And 0 gin lio wns cruel, 

For on lus bndal night at o’en 
He gat up and grit for gruel 
Tliey orou^t to mm a gudo sheep’s head, 

A bason, and a towel, 

Gar take tnao nhim-whams far frae mo, 

I winna want my gruel ’ ” 

“0 ‘I never heard that verse before , the hero seems related to the 
bridegroom of Nithsdale * * * * 

“ S A cowardly loon enough I know of many crumbs and fragments 
of verse which will be useful to your work the Border was once peopled 
nuth poets, for every one that could fight could make ballads, some of 
them of great power and pathos Some such people as the mmstrels were 
linng less than a century ago ’ O ‘ I linew a man, the last of a race of 
district tale-tellers, vho used to boost of the golden days of his youth, 
and say, that the world, •with all its knowledge, was giown sixpence a 
day wprse for him ’ S ‘ How was that ? how did he make his Imn® ? 
by tellmg tales, or smging ballads ? ’ C. ‘By both he had a devout tale 
for the' old, and a merry song for the young , he was a sort of beggar ’ 
S ‘ Out upon thee, Allan, dost thou caU that beg^g ? Why, man, we 
make our bread by story-telling, and honest bread it is.’” 

I ought not to close tins extract •without observmg that Sir E. Chantrey 
uresented the ongmal bust, of which Mr Cunnmgham speaks, to Sir 
Walter himself ; by whose remotest descendants it iviU undoubtedly be 
held in additional honour on that account The poet had the further 
gratification of learning that three copies were executed m marble before 
the original quilted the studio one for Windsor Castle, a second for 
Apsley House, and a third for the fnendly sculptor’s own private colleo- 
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lion The legitimate casts of this bust have since been mulhpbed beyond 
perhaps any example whatever Mr Cunningham remembers not fewer 
ihan hftecn hundred of them (pnee four gumeas each) being ordered /or 
cayor/ation— chieflj to the United States of Amenca — ^within one year 
Of the mjTiads, or rather railhons^ of inferior copies manufactured and 
distnbuted by unauthorized persons, it would be in vam to attempt any 
calculation. 
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ABBOTSlrOItD BUHiT — COSTRA.GT t'OR POUR WORKS OF FICTION — ^ENOR- 
MOtrS PROFITS AND EXTRAVAGANT PROJECTS OF CONST^LE 

During Scott’s visit to London, in July, 1821, there appeared a work 
which was read with eager cunosily and dehght by the public — ^with 
much private diversion besides by his friends — and which he' hunself 
must have gone through ivith a very odd mixture of emotions I allude 
to the volume entitled “Letters to Richard Heber, Esq, contammg 
critical remarks on the series of novels beginning with Waverley, and an 
attempt to ascertam therr author which was soon known to have been 
pennM by John Leicester Adolphus, a distmguibhed alumnus of the 
University then represented m Parliament by Sm TP’alter’s early friend 
Heber. Previously to the publication of these Letters, the opinion that 
Scott was the author of Waverley had mdeed become well settled m the 
Engh^, to say notlung of the Scottish, mmd , a great variety of circum- 
stances, external as well as mtemal, had by degrees co-operated to its 
general establishment yet there were not ivantmg persons who still 
dissented, or at least affected to dissent, from it It was reserved for the 
enthusiastic industry and admirable ingenuity of tins juvenile academic 
to set the question at rest, by an accumulation of cnticm eiudence which 
no sophistry coiUd evade, and yet produced in a style of such high-bred 
delicacy, that it was impossible for the hitherto “veiled prophet” to take 
the slightest offence with the hand that had for ever abolmed his disguise 
The only sceptical scruple that survived this exposition was extinguished 
in due time by Scott’s avowal of the sole and unassisted authorship of lus 
novels , and now Mr Adolphus’s Letters have shared the fate of other 
slaborate arguments, the thesis- of which has ceased to be controverted 
When Guy Mannermg was first published, the Ettrick Shepherd said 
to Professor Wilson, “I have done wi’ doubts now Colonel Maiinormg 
is just Walter Scott, painted by himself” Tins was repeated to James 
Ballantyne, and he again mentioned it to Scott, who smiled in appro- 
bation of the Shepherd’s shrewdness, and often afterwards, when the 

I nmter expressed an opinion m which he could not concur, would out 
iim short with — “James, James, you’ll find that Colonel Manneruig 
]>as laid down the law on this pomt.” 

I have it not in my power to produce the letter in wluoh Scott con- 
veyed to Heber his opinion of this w ork. I know, however, that it ended 
with a request that he should present Mr Adolplius with his thanks foi 
the handsome terms m "which his poetical efforts had been spoken of 
tliroughout, and request him, m the name of the autlun ofMarmion, not 
to revisit Scotland without reservmg a day for Abbotsford. 
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When Sir Walter retnmed from London, he brought with him Mr 
Blore’s detailetl plans for the completion of Abbotsford , the wall aui^ 
gateway of the court in front, and the beautiful open scrccn-uork of 
stone connecting the house with the garden— this Lost haimg been origi- 
nally devised by himself, and constituting certainly the most graceful 
feature about the edifice. The fiiundatijonB towards the nver were forlli- 
•nnth imdj and some little progress was made dnnng the autumn , but 
he was very reluctant to authorize the demohtion of the rustic pordi of 
the old cottage, with its luxuriant oveigrowth of roses and lessaimnes ; 
kept it standing for months after his workpeople complamed of the ob 
stmction, and mdeed could not make up his mind to sign the death- 
wamint of this favourite bower until wmter had robbed it of its beauhcs 
He then made an excursion from Edmbnrgh, on purpose to be present 
at its doivnfall — saved as many of the creepers as seemed likely to survive 
removal, and planted them with Ins own hands, abonta somewhat similar 
porch, erected expressly for their reception, at his daughter Sophia’s little 
cottage of Chiefewood 

There my wife and I spent this summer and autumn of 1821 , the first 
of several seasons, which wiU ever dwell on my memoiy as the happiest 
of my hfe We were near enough Abbotsford to partake as often ns we 
liked” of its briUiant and constantly vaiymg society , yet could do so 
inthout bemg exposed to the worrv and exhaustion of spirit which the 
daily reception of new-comers entailed upon all the family, except Sir 
Walter himself But, in truth, even he w ts not always proof against the 
annoyances connected with such a style of open housekeepmg Even his 
temper sank sometimes under the solemn apphiuses of learned dulncss, 
the vapid raptures of painted and penwi^ed dowagers, the horse-leech 
avidity with which underbred foreigners uiged their questions, and the 
pompons simpers of condescendmg magnates When sore beset at home 
m this way, he would every now and then discover that he had some 
lerv particular busmess to attend to on an outlying part of his estate, 
and cravmg the indulgence of his guests overmght, appear at the cabm 
in the glen'^before its inhabitants were asfar m the morning The clatter 
of Sibyl Gray’s hoofs, the yelping of Mustard and Spice, and his own 
305 ous shout of rcicilUe under our wmdows were the signal that he had 
burst his toils and meant for that day to “ take his ease in his inn ” On 
descendmg, he was to be found seated with all his dogs and ours about 
him, under a spre.admg ash that overshadowed half the bank between 
the cottage and the brook, pointing the edge of his woodman’s axe for 
lumself, and listenmg to Tom Purdie’s lecture touedung the plantation 
tint most needed thinmng After breakfast he would tSce possession ot 
a dressing-room upstairs, and wnte a chapter of The Pirate, and then, 
having made up and dispatched his packet for Mr Ballantync, away to 
join Purdie wherever the foresters were at work, and sometimes to labour 
among them as strenuously as John Swanston himself, imtil it was time 
cuhtr to rejoin his own party at Abbotsfonl, or the quiet circle of the 
cottage. When his guests were few and friendly, lie often made tbsm 
come ov er and meet lum at Chiefewood in a body towards evening; and 
surclv he never appeared to more amiable advantage than when helping 
uis young people with tbeir little arrangements upon snch occasions Ho 
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liras ready mtli all sorts of devices to supply the wants of a narrow esta- 
blishment ^ he used to dabght particulaily m sinlang the nine in a well 
under the brae ere he went out, and hauling up the bashet just before 
dinner was announced, this primitive process being, he said, n hat he had 
alnajs practised when a j'oung housekeeper, and in his opimon far 
superior in its results to any appucation of ice , and, in the same spirit, 
_ nhenever the weather was snmcienldy gemal, he voted for dining out oi 
doprs {dto^ether, which at once got nd of the inconvemence of very small 
rooms, and made it natural and easy for the gentlemen to help the ladies, 
so Uiat the paucity of servants uent for nothing Mr Eose used to 
amuse himself with likening the scene and the party to the closing act 
of one of those httle French dramas where “Monsieur le Comte” and 
“ Madame la Comtesse ” appear feastmg at a vdlage bridal under the 
trees , but in truth our “M le Comte ” u as onlj' ti-jung to live over i^ain 
for a few simple hours his own old life of Lasswade 

Wlien circumstances permitted, he usuaUy spent one evening at least 
in the week at our httle cottage , and almost as frequently he did the 
like with the Fergusons, to uhose table he could bnng chance nsitois, 
when he pleased, with equtd freedom as to his daughter’s Indeed, it 
seemed to be much a matter of chance, any fine day uhen there had been 
no alarming miasion of the Southron, whether the three families, ulucli, 
in fact, made but one, should dme at Abbotsford, at Huntly Bum, or at 
Chiefswood, and at none of them was the party considered qmte com- 
plete unless it included also Mr Laidlaw Death has laid a heavy hand 
upon that circle — as happy a circle, I beheve, as ever met ’ Bright eyes 
now closed in dust, gay v oices for ever silenced, seem to haunt me as I 
write With three exceptions, they are aU gone Even she whom I may 
now sadly record as, next to Sir Walter himself, the chief ornament and 
dehglit of all those simple meetmgs — she to whose love I owed my ovra 
place in them — Scott^s eldest daughter, the one of all his children who 
in countenance, nund, and manneis most resembled lumself, and who 
indeed was ns like him in aU things as a gentle innocent woman can 
ever be to a great man deeply tried and skilled in the struggles and per- 
plexities of active life — she, too, is no more And in the very hour that 
saw her laid in her grave, the only other female survavmr, hei dearest 
friend Margaret Feignson, breathed her last also But enough, and 
more than 1 intended , I must resume the story of Abbotsford. 

Dm mg several weeks of that dehghtful summer, Scott had under his 
Tool Mr William Erskine and two of his daughters , this being, I lielieve, 
their first vosit to Tweedside since the death of Mrs Erskine in Sep- 
tember, 1819. He had prooably made a pomt of having his friend with 
him at this particular tunc, because he w'as desirous of havuiig the benefit 
of his advice and corrections from day to day as he advanced in the com- 
position of The Pirate — with the localities of which romance the Shenff 
of Orlaiey and Zetland was of course thoroughly famihar At all events, 
the constant and eager delight with which Erskine watched the progress 
of the tale has left a deep impression on my memory , and mdeed I heard 
so many of its chapters first read from the MS by him, that I can never 
open the book now without thinking I hear his voice Sir Walter used 
to give him at breakfast the pages he had written tliat mommg, and 
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very coiamoslT, 'while he was again at work in his study, Erskine would 
walk over to Chiefsuood, that he might have the pleasure of reading 
tlicm aloud to my wife and me under our favourite tree, before the packet 
had to he seided up for the printer, or rather for the transcriber, in Edin- 
burgh I cannot pamt the d^ght and the pride with which he acquitted 
himself on such occasions The little artifice of las manner was merely 
superficial, and was wholly foigottrai as tender afiection and admiration, 
fresh as impulses of cMdhood, glistened in his eye and trembled in 
his voice 

This reminds me that I have not yet attempted any sketch of the 
person and manners of Scott’s mo'st intimate friend Their case was no 
contraiction of the old saying, that the most attached comrades are often 
very ui^ke eadi other in 'character and temperament The mere 
physical contrast was as strong as could well be, and this is not un- 
n orthy of notice here , for Erskine was, I think, the only man in whose 
society Scott took great pleasure, dunng the more vigorous part of his 
life, that had neither constitution nor mclmation for any of the rough 
bodily exercises in nluch he himself dehghted The Counsellor, as 
Scott aliram called him, 'was a little man of feeble make, who seemed 
unhappy \Aen his pony got beyond a foot-pace, and had never, I should 
suppose, addicted himself to anv out-of-doors sport n hatever. He would, 
I fancy, have as soon thought of slaying his own mutton as of handlmg 
a fowling-piece he used to shudder when he saw a parly equipped for 
coursing, as if murder were in the mnd , but the cool meditative angler 
was in lus eves tlie abommation of abommabons His small elegant 
features, heebe cheek, and soft hazel eyes were the mdex of the quick 
sensitive gentle spirit within He had the warm heart of a woman, her 
generous enthusiasm, and some of her weaknesses A beaubiul landscape 
or a fine strain of music would send the tean> rolling down his cheek ; 
and though capable, I have no doubt, of exhibiting, had his duly called 
liiin to do so, the lughest spirit of a hero or a marl^, he had very little 
command over his nerves amidst circumstances such as men of oxdmaiy 
mould, to say nothmg of iron fabrics like Scott’s, regard with mdificrence. 
He would dismount to lead his horse down, what his friend hardly per- 
ceived to be a descent at all , grew pale at a precipice , and, unlike the 
■Wliite Lady of Avend, would go a long way round for a bndge. 

Erskme bad as yet been rather unfortunate m his professional career, 
and thought a dieriffship by no means the kmd of auvoncement due to 
Ins merits, and which his connexions might naturally haac secured for 
him These circumstances had at the bme when I first observed hmi 
tinged lus demeanour he had come to mtermingle a certain wayuard 
snappishncEs now and then with lus forensic cxhimbons, and m private 
seemed mchned (though altogether incapable of abandonmg the Tory 
p iTlj) to say bitter Hungs of people in high places , but, -vvath these ex- 
copbons, never was benevolence towards aU. the human race more lively 
and oaerflonang than lus evidently was, even when he considered him- 
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Scott’^s apprc1»cn*=jott In'* wnlntion wrw cstingnislicd will* his 

rcsotitn'f’it ; an<l lio was now winjt c\crv endeavour, in connection nith 
U’eir eominon fnend the Lord Adiocnte Rac, to procure for Eiskine tliat 
loui^ co'%ctcd i-cat on, the bench, nlmnt ■nlncli the subdued widower lum- 
fdt had ceased to occupr lus mmd By-nnd-bye these ^^eU 5 were wa- 
lired to SfoltV liiqh 'sat'o'fnction, and for'a brief «o^<;on with the happiest 
cIToft on ErAinc’s omi <j«rits , but I shall not anticipate the sequel. 

Meanwhile ho shr'iik from the collisions of penoiul society in Edin- 
Inu^h. and luctl almost ovclnsiitly m hi® own little circle of* intimates. 
His c'ln’icrs.itiou, thoreh somewhat prccKC .and finic.il on the first iin- 
P’cs'ic'ii, was rich in Knowledge Hi'- htenry ambition, active and 
aspirins: at the outfit, had bins: before this lime incTsod in liis profound 
aenoration fer Scott , but he still read a j;reat deal, an I did '^o as much, 
I bibcvo, withaaieivto!U;?i>-lin^S'-Qlt b\ hints nud sm; 5 Cations, as for 
his own amu*t:mtnt lie had much of Ins friend's tact nrc\tnictni{' the 
pielnrcsquc from old and C'cncraUj fpc.d ins:, dull books , and m bringing 
out hifc stores ho often showed a*gr&at deal of quaint Itumour and sly 
wit 

Scott on his side, respected, trusted, and loved him, much as an aflfec- 
1 innate husband docs the wife who gave him her heart in youth, and 
(Itinks his thoughts luthcr than her own m the cvemng of life; ho 
soothed, cheered, end siistaincd Erckinc habitual! v I do not bclieac a 
more entire and perfect confidence e\er subsi'-tcd than theirs was and 
aliwijs bad been in each other , and to one who had duly ob«cncd the 
crctpnig jealousies of human nalure, it might perhaps seem doubtful on 
V Inch *ule the balance of real nobility of heart and character, as displai od 
in their connection at the time of which I am siieaking, ought to he c.ast 

Among the common fnen'is of their joung dajs, of whom thej both 
dclightetl to spoik — and nlwajs spoke w ith warm and equal alTection — 
w.as'thc sister of their fnend Uransloim, the confidant of Stott’b first un- 
fortunate love, whom neither had now seen for a penod of more than 
tiicnt) year? This ladv had uadtrgone dome-lic afflictions more than 
sufficiciit to liai e enushed almost any spirit but lier own Her husband, 
the Count Pni^tall, Ind tliwl some yean before tins lime, le.n ing her 
an onlj ton, a \ out n of the ino«t amiable di'qiosition, and possessing 
abilities which,* had ho liveil todcaelop them, must have secured for 
him a high sUition in the annah of genius Tins hope of her eyes, the 
last heir of an illiislnous lineage, followed Ins father to the tomb in the 
nineteenth j car of hia age Tlio desolate Countess was urged by her 
fainilj in Scotland to return, after this berc.aaement, to her native 
counlrj , but she had lowed to herson on his death-bed that one day her 
dust should be mingled wath his, and no armment could induce her to 
depart from llie resolution of ronnming in solilan Styna By her desire, 
a lalucd friend of the house of I'lirgilall, who had been bonx and bred 
up on their esUles, the celebrated Oncnlalist,.7osepliaon Hammer, com- 

{ nled a little memoir of the tw’o loat Counts of PuighUll, winch lie put 
orth in Jamiarv, 1S21, under the title of Dcnlmahl, or hloniiment, .and 
of this work the Countess seut a copy to Sir IValtcr (mth wltom her 
corri.sponclcncc had been during seaeral years suspended) by Ibo bands 
of her eldest brother, Mr. Henry CramjtonnjWholmd been visiting her 
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in Styna, and who at this time occupied a villa within a few miles of 
Abbotsford Scott’s letter of atdmowlcdgment never reached her. 

TVlule The Pirate was advancing under Mr Erslane’s eye, Scott had 
even more than the usual aUon ance of minor literary OTorabons on hand 
He edited a repnnt of a cunous old book called Franck’s Northern 
Memoir, and the Contemplative Angler , and he also prcp^d for the 
press a Volume published soon after under the title of Chronological 
Notes on Scottish Affairs, 1680 to 1701, from the Diary of Lord Foun- 
t.nnban The professional wntmgs of that celebrated old lawyer had 
been much in his hands &om his early years, on account of the incidental 
light which they throw on the events of a most memorable penod m 
Scottish l^tory , and he seems to have contemplated some more con- 
siderable selection from his remains, but to have dropped these mteiitions 
on bemg given to understand that they might mterfere with those of 
Lord Fountoinhall’s accomplished representative, Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder 


In August appeared the volume of the Novelist’s Library containing 
Scott’s Luc of Smollett , and it being nou oscertomed that John Ballan- 
tync had died a debtor, the editor offered to proceed ivitli this senes of 
prefaces, on the footmg that the whole profits of the work should go to 
^ widow Mr Constable, whose health was now beginning to break, 
liad gone southwards m quest of more gemal air, and was at Hastings 
when ho heard of this proposition. He immediately wrote to me, 
entreating me to represent to Sir Walter that the undertaking, having 
been coldly received at first, was unlikely to grow m favour if continued 
on the same plan — that in liis opimon the bulk of the volumes, and the 
small type of their text, had been unwisely chosen for a work of mere 
entertainment, and could only be smtable for one of reference , that 
Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Libraiy, therefore, ought to be stopped at once, 
and another in a lighter shape, to range with the late collected edition ot 
the first senes of the Waverlej romances, announced with his own name 
as publisher, and Scott’s as editor He proposed at the same tunc to 
commence the issue of a Select Library oi Enghsli Poetiy, with prefaces 
and a few notes by the same hand , and calculatmg that each of these 
collections should extend to twenty -five v oliunes, and that the publication 
of both might be concluded witliui two years — “the waiting of the 

J ircfaccs, &c , forming perhaps an occasional rcbef from more important 
abours ' ” — ^the bookseller offered to pay their editor in aU the sum of 
^£6,000 a small portion of which sum, ns he hinted, would imdoubtedly 
be more than Mrs John Ballantyne could ever hope to derive &om the 
prosecution of her husband’s last pubhshing adventure Tarious causes 
combined to prevent the realization of these magnificent projects Scott 
now, ns at the beginning of his careei of speciuation, had views about 
what a collection of English Poetiy should be, in which even Constable 
could not, on consideration, be made to concur , and I have already 
explained the coldness with wdiich he regarded further attempts uijon 
OUT elder novelists The Ballantyne Library crept on to tne tenth 
V olume, and w as then dropped abruptly , and the double negotiation with 
Lonslable was never renew'cd 

Lad} Louisa Stuart had not, I fancy, read Scott’s Lives of the Nov elists 
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until, soniR ycats after tins tune, they were collected into two little 
piratical duodecimos by a Parisian boo&eller , and on her then express- 
ing her adnuiation of them, together with her astonishment that the 
speculation, of which they formed a part, should hai e attracted little 
- notice of any sort, he answered as folloivs — “ I am delighted they afford 
any entertainment, for they are rather flimsily written, hemg done merely 
to ohhge a friend they were yoked to a great, lU-conditioned, lubberly, 
double-columned book, which they were as useful to tug along as a set of 
fleas would be to draw a mail-coach It is very difficult to answer your 
ladyship’s clinous question concerning change of taste , but whether in 
yoimg or old, it takes ]ilace insensibly without the parties hemg aware 
of it A grand-aimt of my oivii, Mrs Keith of Eavelstone, who vas a 
person of some condition, hemg a daughter of Sir John Swmton of Swin- 
ton, lived ivith unabated vigoin of mtelleot to a very advanced age She 
was very fond of rcadmg, and enjoyed it to the last of her long life One 
day she asked me, when we happened to be alone together, whether I 
had ever seen Mrs Belin’s novels ? I confessed the chaige Whether I 
could get her a sight of them* I said, with some hesitation, I beheved 
I could , but that I did not think she would hke either the manners or 
the language, which approached too near that of Charles II ’s time to be 
quite pioper'reading ‘ Nevertheless,’ said the good old lady, ‘ I remember 
them ueing so much admired, and hemg so much mterested m them 
myself, that I wish to look at them agam° To hear was to obey Sol 
sent litts Aphra Behn, curiously sealed up, with ‘private and confiden- 
tial ’ on the packet, to my gay old grand-aunt The next tune I saw her 
afteruards, me gave me back AphSi, properly vTcapped up, with nearly 
these IV Olds — ‘Take back yoiu* oonny Sirs Behn , and, if you will take 
my advice, put her-m the fire, for 1 foimd it impossible to get through 
the very first novel But is it not,’ she said, ‘ a very odd tlimg that I, 
on old iv Oman of eighty and upu ards, sittmg alone, feel myself ashamed 
to lead a book which, sixty years ago, I have heard read aloud for the 
amusement of large circles, consistmg of the first and most creditable 
society in London?’ This, of course, was owing to the gradual unprov e- 
ment of the national taste and delicacy The change that brings into and 
throws out of fashion particular styles of composition is something of 
the same kmd It does not si g nify what the greater or less ment oi the 
boolc IS the reader, as Tony Lumpkm says, must be in a concatenation 
accordingly — ^the fashion, or the general taste, must have prepared him 
. to be pleased, or put him on his guard against it. It is much hke dress 
If Clarissa should appear before a modem party in her lace ruffies and 
head-dress, or Lovelace in his wig, however genteelly powdered, I am 
a&aid they would make no conquests , the fashion which makes conquest** 
of ns m other respects is very powerful in literary composition, and adds 
to the effect of some vv orks, while m otliers it forms Iheir sole ment ” 
Among other miscellaneous work of this autumn, Scott amused some 
^ leuuue hours wnth writmg a senes of Pnmte Letters, supposed to have 
been discovered in the repositoiics of a Noble Englisli Fannly, and giving 
a picture of manners in town and country durmg the early part of the 
reign of James I. These letters w'ere pnnted as last as he permed them, 
in a handsome quarto form, and he furnished the margm with a rumimg 
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commentary of notes, dra\\'n up in the character of a disappointed chap 
lam, a keen Whig, or rather Badical, overflowmg on aU occasions u ilh 
spleen against monarchy and anstocracy. When the pnntmg had 
reached the seventy-second page, however, he was told candidly by 
Erskine, by James Ballantyne, and also by myself, that, however dever 
his imitation of the epistolary style of the penod m qticstion, he was 
throwmg away m these letters the materials of as good a romance as he 
hod ever penned, and a few dajs afterwards he said to me, patting 
Sib}Ps neck till she danced under him, “You wereall quite nght if the 
letters had passed for gennmc, they would have found favour only with 
a few musty antiquones, and if the joke were detected, there was not 
story enough to carry it off I shall bum the sheets, and give you Bonny 
Emg Jamie and all his tail in the old shape, os soon as I can get Captom 
Goffe withm view of the gallows ” 

Such was the ongm of the Fortunes of Nigel 

I think it must have been about the middle of October that he dropped 
the scheme of this fictitious correspondence I w'ell remember the mom- 
mg that he began the Fortunes of Nigel The day bemg destmed for 
Newark Hill, I went over to Abbotsford before breakfast, and found Mr 
Terry (who had been staymg there for some time) walkmg about with 
his mend’s master-mason, of whose proceedings he took a fatherly charge, 
os he might wdl do, smcc the plan of the biiildmg had been m a con- 
siderable measure the work of his own taste Whue Terry and I were 
clnttmg, Scott came out bareheaded, with a bunch of MS m his hand, 
and said, “ Well, lads, I ’ve laid the keel of a new lugger this mommg — 
here it is , be off to the watei'si Je, and let me hear how you like it." Terry 
took the papers, aud walinnq up and down by the nver, read to me the 
first chapter of Nigel He e\pi tossed great delight with the animated 
openmg, and emecially wuth the contrast between its thorough stir of 
London hfe, and a chapter about Noma of the Fitful Head, m the third 
\olumc of The Pirate, which had been given to him m a similar manner 
the mommg before. I could sec that (accordmg to the SheniTs phrase) 
he smelt roast meatj here there was every prospect of a fine fidd tor the 
art of Tvrrirficahon The actor, when our host met us retummg from the 
liaiigh, did not fail to express lus opinion that the new novel would be 
of this quahty Sir Walter, as he took the MS from his hand, eyed him 
with a gay smile, in which geniune benevolence mmgled with mock 
exultation, and then tlirowing himself mto an attitude of comical dignitj, 
he rolled out, in the tones of John Kemble, one of the loftiest bursts of 
Ben Jonson’s Mammon — 


" Come on, sir Now you set your foot on shore , 
In Rove orbe— 

Pertinax, my Surly,* 

Agnm I saj to thee aloud. Be rich. 

This day thou slmlt haie ingots ” 


* this application of “my Surly" will not escape any one who ra- 

humoured Tteny’s power of assuming a pecnharly 
Mw^Ji o^'r ^ queer gnrancss of look was invaluable to the comedian m 

most ™ private ho often called it up when his heart was 
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Tlus •vv^as anotlicr penod of “ refreslung the machine ” Early in No- 
vember, I find Sir Walter irntmE thus to Constable’s partner, Mr. 
CadeU * " I want two books, Malcolm’s London Redmvus, OT/Some such 
name, and Derham’s Artificial Clockmaker.” [The reader of Nigel will 
understand these requests] “All good luck to you, commercially and 
otherwise I am grown a shabby letter-wnter, for my eyes are not so 
young as they were, and I gradge everything that does not go to press ” 
Such a feeling must often nave been present with him , yet I can find 
no penod when he grudged wntmg a letter that might by possibility be 
of use to any of his famuy or fnends 
Sir Widter concluded before he went to town in November another 
negotiation of importance with this house They agreed to mye for 
the remaining copyright of the four novels pubhshed betiveen Decem- 
ber, 1819, and January, 1821 — ^lo wit, Ivanhoe, The Monasteiy, Tlio 
* Abbot, and Eenilworth — ^the sum of five thousand gumeas The stipu- 
lation about not revealing the author’s name, under a penalty of ^2,000, 
was repeated. By these four novels, the frmts of scarcely more than 
twelve months’ h^ labour he had already cleared at least ^10,000 be- 
fore this bargain was completed They, bke thei^redecessors, were now 
issued in a collective shape, under the title of “ B^toncal Romances, by 
the Author of Waverley^* 

I cannot pretend to guess what the actual state of Scott’s pecuniary 
affairs was at the tune when John BaUanlyne’s death reheved them from 
one great source of complication and difficulty But I have said enough 
to satisfy every reader that when he began the second, and far the larger 
division of his buildmg at Abbotsford, he must have contemplated we 
utmost sum it would cost him as a mere trifle in relation to the resources 
at his command He must have reckoned on cleaimg ;£30,000 at least 
in the course of a couple of years by the novels written withm such a 

S enod The pubhsher of his Tales, who best Imew how they were pro 
need, and what they brought of gross profit, and who must have had 
the strongest interest in keepmg the author’s name untarnished by any 
risk or reputation of failure, would willmgly, as we have seen, have given 
him ^6,000 more withm a space of two years for works of a less senous 
sort, lilcely to be dispatched at leisure hours, without at all mterfenng 
with the mam manutacture But, alas ' even this was not all Messrs 
Constable had such faith m the prospective fertility of his imagmation 
that they were by this time quite ready to agn bargams and grant biUs 
for novels and romances to be produced hereafter, but of winch the sub- 
jects and the names were alike unknown to them and to the man from 
whose pen they were to proceed A forgotten satmst weU says, 

“ The active principle within 
Works on some hrams the oiTect of gin ,” 
but in his case, every cvtcmal mfluence combmed to stir the (lame and 
sweU the mtoxication of restless exuberant energy TTis alhes knew, 
indeed, what he did not — that the sale of his novels ivas rather less than 
it had been m the days of Ivanhoe — and hints had sometimes been 
dropped to lum that it might be weR to try the effects of a pause But 
he always thought — and James Ballautyiie had decidedly the same 
opimon— that his best things were those which he tlnew off the most 

G 
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easily and swiftly; and it was no wonder that his booksellers, seeing 
how:, immeasurably even- his worst excelled m popularity as in merit 
any other person’s best, should have shrunk from the experiment of a 
decisive damper On the coniraiy, tliey might be excused for from tune 
to time Hattermg themselves that if the books sold' at a less rate, this 
might be counterpoised by still greater rapidity of production. They 
could not make up their mmds to cast the. peerless vessel adrift , and, m 
short, after every little whisper of prudential misgiving, echoed the un- 
faihng burden oi Ballantynen song — ^to push on, hoistmg more and more 
sail os the wmd lulled 

He was as eager to do as they could be to surest — and this I well 
Icnew at the time I had, however, no notion, until all his corre^on> 
deuce lay before me, of the extent to which he had permitted himself 
thus early to build on the chances of Me, health, ana continued popu- 
larity. Before the Fortunes of Nigel issued from the press Scott had ex- 
changed instruments, and received his bookseller’s bills, for no less than 
four “works of fiction,” not one of them otherwise described in the deeds 
of agreement — ^to be produced in unbroken succession, each of them to 
fill at least three volumes, but with proper savmg dauses as to increase 
- of copy-money m case any of them should run to four And within two 
3 eats aU this anticipation had been wiped off by Pevenl of the Peak, 
Quentin Dura ard, St Honan’s Well, and Redgauntlet , and the new castle 
aasb}' that time complete, and overflowmg with all its splendour, but 
by that time the end also a as approachmg < 

The splendid romance of The Pirate was published in the beginnmg of 
December, 1821 , and the wild fresliness of its atmo^berc, the beautiful 
contrast of Minna and Brenda, and the exqiusitely drawn character of 
Captain Cleveland, found the reception which they deserved The work 
was analysed ^Ylth remarkable care in the Quarterly Review, by a critic 
second to few, cither in the manly heartmess of his sympathy with the 
felicities of genius, or in the hon^ acuteness of his censure in cases of 
negligence and confusion This uas the second of a senes of articles in 
that journal, conceived and executed m a tone widely different from those 
given by Mr Gifford himself to Waverley, Guy Mannermg, and the Anti- 
quary I fancy the old gentleman had become convinced that lie had 
made a gnevous mistake in this matter, before he acquiesced m Scott’s 
proposal about “quartermg the child” m January, 1816, and if he was 
lortimatc m finding a contributor able and willing to treat the rest of 
Father Jedediah’s progeny with exceRent skill, and in a spmt more ac- 
cordant with the just and general sentiments of the public, we must also 
recogmze a pleasing and honourable trmi of character in the frankness 
with which the recluse and often despotic editor now resigned the pen to 
Mr Senior 

On the 13th December Sir Walter received a copy of Cam, as vot un- 
puhlished, from Lord Bjron’s bookseller, uho had been instructed to a*!!! 
whether he had any objection to havmg the “Mj’stery” dedicated to him 
Ho replied in these u ords — 

“Mt n-PAn Sjjj " Edinhnrgli, 17th December, 1821 

I accept With feehngs of great obligation the fiattenng proposal of 
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Lord Byron to predx my name to the ^ ery grand and tremendous drama 
of Cam. I may be partial to it, and you mil allow I have cause , but I 
do not bnow that his Muse has ever mlcen so lofty a Ihghtiamid her for- 
mer soarings He has certmnly matched Milton on his own ground. Some 
part of the language is bold, and may shock one class of readers, whose 
tone will be adopted by others out of affectation or envy. But then they 
must condemn the Paradise Lost^ if they have a mind to be consistent 
The fiend^hke reasonmg and bold blasphemy of the fiend and of his 
pupil, lead exactly to the point which was to be expected — ^the commis- 
sion of the first murder, and the rum and despair of the perpetrator 

do not see how any one can accuse the author himself of Mamche- 
ism The devd t^cs the language of that sect, doubtless, because, not 
bemg .able to deny the existence or the Good Principle, he endeavours to 
exalt himself— the Evil Prmciple — ^to a seeming eguabty with the Good , 
but such arguments, m the mouth of such a bemg, can only be used to 
deceive and to betray. Lord Byron might have made this more evident 
by placmg m the mouth of Adam, or of some good and protectmg spirit^ 
the reasons which render the existence of moral evil consistent mth the 
genend benevolence of the Deity. The great key to the mystery is, per- 
haps, the imperfection of our own faculties, which see and feel strongly 
the partial evils which press upon us, but know too httle of the general 
system of the universe, to be an are how the existence of these is to be 
reconciled with the benevolence of the great Creator — ^Ever yours truly, 

' “ WaiiTEr Scott ” 


In some preceding narratives of Sir Walter Scott’s life I find the pnn- 
cipal feature for 1821 to be an affair of which I have as yet said nothing, 
and winch, notwithstanding the examples I have before me, I must be 
excused for treatmg on a scale comnieiisurate u ith his real share and 
‘ interest thcrem I allude to an unfortunate newspaper, by name the 
Beacon, which began to be pubhslied m Edmburgli m January, 1821 , 
and was abruptly discontinued in the August of the same year It origi- 
nated in the alarm with which the Edmburgli Tones contemplated the 
progress of Eadical doctrmes durmg the agitation of the Queen’s business 
m 1820 , and the want of any adequate counter-actiou on the part of tlie 
ministenal newspapers m the north James Ballantyne had on that oc- 
casion swerved from his baimer, and by so doing given not a little offence 
to Scott He approved, therefore, of the project of a new weekly jour- 
nal, to be conducted by some steadier hand , and uhen it 1X08 proposed 
to raise the requisite capital for the speculation by pnvate subscnption, 
expressed his willingness to contnbute whatever sum should be named 
by other gentlemen of his standmg This was accepted, of course , but 
eveiy part of the advice ivith which the only man in the whole conclave 
that understood a jot about such things coupled his tender of aUiaiicc, 
v as departed from m practice No experienced and responsible editor 
of the sort he pomted out as indispensable u as secured , the luolence of 
disaffected spleen was encountered by a vem of satire which seemed more 
fierce than :&hcsome; the law officrara of the Groivn, whom he had most 
strenuously cautioned against any participation in the concern, were rash 
enough to commit themselves in it; the subscnbersjlike true Scotchmen, 
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in place of pajruig down tlieir money and thinlang no more of that part 
of the matter, chose to pnt their names to a bond of secunty on which 
the sum total was to be advanced “by bankers, and thns by their own over- 
caution os to a few pounds, laid the foundation for a long tram of humi- 
liating distresses and disgraces, and finally, when the rude drolltiy of 
the young hot-bloods to whom they had enti^ted the editorship of their 
paper produced its natural consequences, and the ferment of Whig mdig- 
nation began to boil over upon the dignified patrons of what was de- 
nounced as a ^stematic scheme of calumny and defamation— these seniors 
shrank from the dilemma as rashly os they had plunged mto it, and m- 
stead of compelling the juvenile i^cs to adopt a more prudent course, 
and gradually give the journal a tone w orthy of open approbation, they, 
at the first blush of personal difficulty, left their instruments in the lurch, 
and, without even consulting Scott, ordered the Beacon to be extmgnished 
at an hour’s notice 

A more pitiable moss of blunder and imbecility was never heaped 
together than the whole of this affair exhibited , and from a very early 
period Scott was so disgusted with it that he never even saw the news- 
paper, of which "WTngs and Badicals behoved, or affected to beheve, that 
the conduct and management were m some degree at least under his 
dictation The results were lamentable the Beacon was made the sub- 
ject of Parliamentary discussion, from which the then heads of Scotch 
Toryism did not escape m any very consolatory phght , but above all, 
the Beacon bequeathed its rancour and rashness, though not its abihty, 
to a Glasgow paper of similar form and pretensioiis, entitled the Sentm^ 
By that organ the personal quarrels of the Beacon ivere taken up and 
pursued with relentless mdustry , and finally, the Glasgow editors dis- 
agreeing, some moment of angry confusion betrayed a box of MSS , by 
which the late Sir Alexander !^swell of Auchinleck was revealed as the 
writer of certain truculent enough pasquinades. A leadmg Edmbuigh 
Whig, who had been pilloried m one or more of these, challenged 
Boswell, and the baronet fell in as miserable a quarrel as ever cost the 
blood of a high-spinted gentleman 

This tragedy occurred m the early part of 1822 , and soon afterwards ^ 
followed those debates on the whole busmess m the House of Commons, 
for which, if any reader feels cunosity about them, I refer him to the 
Paihamentary histones of the tune A smgle extract from one of Scott’s 
letters to a member of the then Government in London will be sufficient 
lor my purpose, and abundantly confirm what 1 have said as to his per- 
sonal p:^ in the affairs of the Beacon, 


To J IV Croler, Esq , AdmiraUff 
“Mt dear Croker, — 

I had the fate of Cassandra in the Beacon matter from 
beguming to end I endeavoured in i am to impiess on them the neccs- 
Rtj of having an editor who was really up to the business, and could 
mix spint with discretion— one of those ‘ gentlemen of the press,’ who 

can go m their vo^tion. 
his iond, to have each thrown down 

nis hundred pounds, and never inquired more about it, and lastly, I 
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exclaimed against the Crown counsel being at all concerned. In the 
two first remonstrances I was not listened to — ^in the last I thought my- 
self successful, and it was not tiU. long aftenrards that I heard they had 
actually subscribed the bond Then- the hasty renunciation of the thmg, 
as if we had been doing something very atrocious, put me mad altogether 
The younger brethren too allege that they are put into the front of the 
fight, and deserted on the first pmch ; and on my word, I cannot say the 
accusation is altogether false, though I have been domg my best to 
mediate betwixt the parties, and keep the peace if possible The fact is, 
it is a bad business, and will continue long to have bad consequences — 
Yours in all love and kindness, “IVALTfn Scott ” 



CHAPTER XX 


HAttDO^T BILL 


AND MACDUrP’fl OBOSB — FOBTUNES OF HiaEri — RINa 
GEOBQE IV IN SCOTIAND. 


In January) 1822, Six Walter had the great satisfaction of seeing Erslunc 
at length promoted to a scat on the bench of the Court of Session, by the 
title ot Lord Kninedder , and his pleasure was enhanced doubtless by 
the reflcckon that his fnend owed this elevation very much, if not mainly, 
to his own unwearied exertions on his behalf This happy event occurred 
just about the time when Joanna BaiUie was distressed hy heanng of the 
sudden and total rum of an old friend of hers, a Scotch gentleman long 
distmguished in the commerce of the city of London , and she thought 
of collecting among her hteraiy acquaintance such contributions as 
might, with some gleanings of her own portfolios, fill up a volume of 
poetical miscellomes, to be published, by subscnption, for the benefit of 
the merchant’s family In lequestmg Sir Walter to wnte something for , 
tins purpose, slie also asked him to communicate the scheme, in her name, 
to vanous common fnends in the north— among others, to the new Judge. 
Scotfs answer was — 


«Mt deab Ebeend, — 

“No one has so good a title os you to command me m all my strength 
and in all my weakness I do not behove I have a smgle scrap of un- 
published poetry, for I was never a iviUing composer of occasional pieces, 
and when 1 have been guilty of such elfiisions, it was to answer the 
purpose of some publisher of songs, or the hke immediate demand The 
consequence is that all these trifles have been long before tlie pubhc, and 
whatever I add to j our collection must have the grace of novdty, in case 
it should have no oUier I do not laiow what should make it rather a 
melancholy task for me now-a-days to sit doivn to versify , I did not use 
to think It so, but 1 have ceased, I know not why, to find pleasure ui it, 
and jet I do not think I have lost any of the faculties I ever possessed 
lor the task , but I was never fond of my own poetry, and am now much 
out of conceit u ith it. All this another person less candid in construction 
than youreclf would interpret into a hint to send a good dose of praise , 
nut you know we have agreed long ago to bo above ordmanccs, like 
yromu ells mmts When I go to the country upon the 12th of March, 
^ '"hat the water-side cOn do for me, for there is no inspiration 
1 kennels, or even the CJourt of Session You liaVe the 

pniiiri now, for I remember laughmg at you for saymg you 

npon“afi^e wLi day IJyLt 

would cut off h&y^difficulSs ® 


ttAumN miL 


iJ!” oF pccint? Hifi« Kflue^orUi, nml 

pinlin^* hrr R?<jns»intnnre I oxpcct ht'ir to l>e ju.t vlmt 30U 

■vruJ of nlFiclutiou, aiul \\lio, Jilrc one other 
3->jly uf !a\ 'semj enme^ htr liUrarv repnt ition j> 3 Frtil}’ mul 

n*i tl c i«uh-ui-u<l in tnv t»rtinln‘ «liv< tlu> h itm, wluch she <iiirnc.i 
on W k'' 1 ftsnl V rJKi or pr r< fUh w-itlt Jt n? n tluchc*.’ Some of the 
fftir f-ix, oti'l *<‘tiuo of the fi'nl /rxkoo, funy their r^nonn in T/»«‘h«n 
f«hi'»*t-~f 51 « johe finsl a U'lr of wtehtr-' * Tli« cosjteejncjico «■», tint 
K'sclcn 3 *.li}»«fnJitf«liV,ti!ev*atv Ultimo evm’ one on the «!hjn'< with 
l!ic*r hvthi'tJ* Kow, tln-e i” all nonaJJ**.*, loo f’ntloMic to Iw written to 
sn>kKly hat n j'-t "U of uivu} ren<e- 1U the waj, *hil j«nt Know Mim 
atith' T» 1 of f une no\rk ^ hirh'ha%e a firvit 'Ic*'.! of netwre in 
th'j > t n*iitjr_ n orviinary A! <l mKhlJe life, to Ih 1 at\', bat valinble from 
it«itro * i> aR’hUn'o AtVl oiiTft ilnninj; I womW which nay I'ho 
e.mlx'l hrr 5' lil 1 

'*1 ‘Itil Jtiili'iil it Er’tneV prowotjon There w a clopyec of 
Rutuisrh >1y fitttr'lnv tho ht<ir jtap> »>f " him'^ten proferaion, nhieh, 
ttjjmrh no one rin'*! tor •■ontim nti«.niH«t on a man of fift^ or 

in a ni?tv bL rh 1 >mbwm** {a*an, arc not the le« ernellv 
flit, ti,i> l5><n<'< f n*iv.r rr htor f«l , for \ou>Ji;Lr men will nork 
fl.f Jjx'r, rjil r, K?nt hwltr— ' tint the caieA ow few, coimn- 
njtl,tlv, Jsi wlnrh Knio' r/<un- 1 are amt >t not chqnotte to 

a>ik Aii\ «!J 0 in that ndvan*-*.*! a *• to take the vhoh* harden of a caaee, 
l 5 ivn<'iblv',nUhot«t de-cAy of talent, an I aathout l»?*nf» the public C'^tcun, 
thtn> i** n*S'r*daal ilef-ii of einphijment, i.bicb almait no iinn ever pwc* 
thirty vvftpi» i Jthoiii tijM-ncaan*; , and tbu-» the bonouM and dia- 
nitlp$«f tbe lJ-mcbjiu lln*^!h mnH»l,on>l tbenrehea IcidinfjLut to toiu 
nf another k>»«K are j>ec»ilnrlv ib-jintjU. hiiil ino would bavc eat then* 
tin \i urfi K'li but to; wntcle-'l jntri>;tt<«- He basni'Ctj jKHjtical and 
ekfAnt r.Mnd, but I do nni 1 nu%\ of any juKirv «f bi'i \mtir»|.», except 
sddiin jnl **.miri* to Odhns* Odu on S uUidi SuiKrditmna, lonj; 
pisi'tfpUi h*h"»» in tin 11 »nh’r Mnntiul'vi I doubt it \,Quld not be eon* 
verth lui hi;;h ofli'-e to write ji-ntry now, but you Wiv add hui 
amiL with Mj«, f'-'itt'Aflb iv..n for>Mie me! 1 ilumbf hate rud Lady 
K * tr«) «rd initJt t./ lh< f^ab -np'inn h t. I will not proru'^ to j*et jtm 
inon , tor j'.v.jdc nlunve lo-’V a. if you were jvhuip; the fjimiea for vour* 
ftdf—tlnrc dobn IltdJ lias llu* lw.Ucr of S^a'v.juy ; to Iv fluro be bft< more 
jtjjn* ».« to b: {<iw, but sti ixtain our reluctance to p-\rt with Inixl cidi, 
Ihoti^h pnifuj-v, oionjli in t>ur hoipjtnhty I huva rcen a lainl, art»r 
pivju" u - inoTie cbmnp i>pi<' ft«d clan t tb'i’i Wf ctired to drmk, Icr)! pile 
at tlic id( a of inp a cr<*w n in cbnrily. 

" J mil r* rso'i'ily teinj-tcd, thnapU it would be rendinp coala to New- 
ca-'tto with a spn;(autn, iiot to mention ralt to Hy-vjvt, and all otluM 
mptrlhiou^ un{>oi1atnin wl am, 1 ‘"ly, atranpelj tempted to write for 
your dremntic reoiio on. an'Snctdent wlinh ImpneiuHl at the 

bitlle of Halidon Hdl fl tbinh) Jt was to men imt'ety t!ue,orii n told 
by Mre Mui^fan’t Hwintfiji, H.-ti rof my maternal pmndmoflicr, a fine old 
lady of bydi bloo-l, nnd of uabighn mind, who w'ai» lineallv deice nd(d 
from one of the nctom. The «nc^*dot<* wan bijcllj' thus • ^'hc family of 
Sw'intoa H very nncitnt, and waa once s'ery pmveJful, and at the period 
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of this battle the Enight of Swmton. was gimntic in stature, unequalled 
in strength, and a sage and expenenced leader to boot In one of those 
cpirrels w^ch divided the kingdom of Scotland in eveiy comer, he had 
mm his neighbour, the head of the Gordon fami^, and an inveterate ' 
feud had ensued , for it seems that powerful os the Gordohft always were, 
the Swmtons could then bide a bang ivith them Well, the battle of 
Habdon began, and the Scottish army, unskilfully disposed oh the side of 
a hill where no arrow fell m vam, was dreadfully galled hy the archery 
of the Engbsh, os usual, upon which Sivmton approached the Scottish 
general, reguestmg command of a body of cavm^, and pledging his 
honour that he would, if so supported, charge and disperse the English 
archers — one of the manoeuvres by which Bruce gamed the battle of 
Bannockburn This was refused, out of stupidity or sullenness, by the 
general, on which Swmton expressed his determmation to chaige at the 
head of his own followers, though totally inadequate for the purpose 
The young Gordon heard the proposal, son of him whom Swmton had 
slam, and with one of those irregular bursts of gcnerosily and feeling 
whi(^ redeem the dark ages from the character of utter barbarism, he 
threw himself iinm his horse, and kneeled down before Swunton ''I 
have not yet been knighted,’ he said, ‘ and never con I take the honour 
^m the hand of a truer, more loyal, more valiant leader than he who 
slew my father grant me,’ he said, 'the boon I ask, and I imite my 
forces to yours, that we may hve and die together’ His feudal enemy 
became instantly his godfather m duvalry and his ally m battle. Swmton 
kmghted the young Gordon, and they rushed doivn at the head of their 
muted retainers, &persed the archery, and would have turned the 
batUe, had they been supported At length they both fell, and all who 
followed them were cut off, and it w'as remarked that while the light 
lasted the old giant guarded the young man’s life more than his oivn, 
and the some woe indicated by the maimer in which his body lay 
stretched over that of Gordon Now, do not lough at my Berwickshire 
huTT, which I assure you is bterally and Imcally handed doivnlo me by 
my grandmother from this line old Gobath Tell me, if I can clamper 
up the story mto a sort of single scene, will it answ er your purpose 7 I 
would rather try my hand m blank verse than rhyme 
“The story, with many others of the same kind, is consecrated to me 
by the remembrance of the narrator, with her broivn silk goivnand tnple 
ruffles, and her benevolent face, winch was always beside our beds when 
there were childish complamts among us Poor Aunt Margaret had a 
most shocking fate, being murdered by a favourite maid-servant m a ht 
of insomty, when I was about ten years old , the catastrophe was much 
owing to the scrupulous delicacy and high courage of mj^ poor relation, 
who would not have the assistance of men called in for exposmg the un-' 
happy wretch her servant 1 think you mil not oak for a letter from me 
m a hmry again, but, os I have no chance of seeing you for a long tune, I 
must bo wntented mth wntmg. My kmdest respects attend Jtrs Ames, 
brother ond family, and the Bichardsons, bttle and big,’wiort 
M-PQ ’ Q bdiove me most truly yours, “ W Scott ” 

Sunday dinner, and begs to send a 
remembrances, with the important intelbgence that her baby 
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actiinlly snys ma-mn, and bow wow, whon he secs the dog. Moreover, h% 
]s chnstcncd John Hxigh , and 1 intend to plant two little knolls at their 
cottage, to be called Mount Saint John ana Hougomont. The papa also 
sends his respects.” 

At the coinnicnccmcnt of this spring Scott found his new edifice in 
rapid progress ; and letters on that subject to and from Terry, ocenpy, 
during many snhsemicnt months, a very large share in his correspondence 
Before the end of the vacation, howeier, ho had finished the MS of Ins 
Kigcl. Nor had he lost Bight of lus promise to Joanna Baillic. He pro- 
duced, and that, as I u cU remember, in the course of two itiiny mornings, 
the dramatic sketch of llnlidon Ilill ; but on concluding it, he found that 
ho had givcnit an extent quite incompatible mtli his friend’s arrangements 
for her cliantablo picnic Uc therefore cost about for another subject 
likely to be embraced in smaller compass ; and the Blair-Adam meeting 
of the next June supplied him with one in Macduff’s Cross Meantime, 
on hearing a whisper about Ilalidon Hill, Messrs Constable, wiUiout 
seeing the JIS , fortUivith tendered £1,000 for the copyright — the same 
sum mat had appeared almost irrationally numificont when offered in 
I80T for the embryo Mnrmion. It W'os accepted, and a letter from Con- 
stahlc hiinsdf, nhont to he introduced, mil show how veil the head of 
the finn vos pleased ivith this wild bargain At the moment when Ids 
head was giddy with the popular applauses of the new-launched Nigel, 
and although he had been iiiformea that Pe\cnl of the Peak was already 
on the stodrs, he suggested that a little pinnace, of the Halidon class, 
might easily uo rigged out once a quarter, by ivay of diversion, and tlma 
add anotlicr £4,000 per annum to the £10 or £15,000, on which all 
parties counted as the sure yearly profit of three-deckers mforc. 

Before 1 quote Constable’s cifasion, however, 1 must recall to the 
reader’s recollection some very gratifv mg, but I am sure perfectly sincere, 
laudation of him in Ids prolcssioiuil capacity, which the author of the 
Fortunes of Nigel had put mto the montti of liis Captain Cluttcrhuck m 
the humototiB Epistle Jbitroductory to that novel. After alluding, in 
affectionate terms, to the recent dc<ath of John Bnllantjmc, the Captain 
adds, — “ To this mat depm alioii has been added, I trust for a time only, 
the loss of anotlicr bibuopolicol friend, whoso \igorous intellect and 
liberal ideas have not only rendered his native country the mart of her 
own htcraturc, hut established there a court of letters, which must com- 
mand xemcct, even from those most inclined to dissent from many of its 
canons. The effect of these changes, operated m a great measure by the 
strong sense and sagacious calcalntions of an iiubvidnal, wdio knew how 
to avail himself, to an nnhoped-for extent, of the vanous kinds of talent 
which his country produced, will probably appear more clearly to the 
generation which shall follow the present 1 entered the shop at tlic 
Cross to inquire after the health of my worthy friend, and learned w ith 
satisfaction that lus residence in Uic south had abated the ngoiir of the 
symptoms of his disorder.” 

It appears that Nigel was published on the 30th of May, 1822 ; and 
next any Constable wntes as follows from lus temporary residence near 
Xiondon : — 
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“OastleTieare Park, 31st May, 1822 

“DnAn Sib ■Waiter, — 

“ I have received tlie higliest gratification from the perusal of a certain 
new Mork I may indeed say new work, for it is entirely so, and will, 
if that be possible, ecihpse in popiilanty all that has gone before it. 

“ The author mU be blamed for one thing, however tmreasonably, and 
that 18 , for concluding the story mthont givmg his readers a little more 
of it We are a set ot ungrateful mortals Fox one thing at least I trust 
I am never to be found so, for I must ever most duly appreciate the kind 
thmgs intended to be applied to me in the Introductory Epistle to this 
work I learn ivith astonishment, but not less delight, that the press is 
at work again , the title, n Inch has been handed to me, is quite excellent 

"lam now so well as to find it compatible to pay my respects to some 
of my old haunts m the metropolis, where I go occasionally. I was in 
toivn yesterda}', and so keenly were the people devourmg my friend 
Jmgling Gcoidte, that I actually saw them reading it in the streets as 
they passed along I assure you there is no exaggeration in this A new 
novel from Ae author of Waverley puts aside, in other words, puts down 
for the tunc, eveiy other literary performance The smack Ocean, by 
nhich the new work was shipped, amved at the wharf on Sunday , the 
bales were got out by one on Monday morning, and before half-past ten 
o’clock 7,000 copies had been dispersed from 90 Cheapside * I sent my 
secretary cm purpose to witness the activity with which such tilings are 
conducted, and to tong me the account, gratifying certainly, which I 
now give you 

"I went yesterday to the shop of a curious person — ^Mr. Swaby, in 
"Warden Street — ^to look at an old portrait whicli my son, when lately 
here, mentioned to me. It is, I thiim, a portrait of James the Fourth, and 
if not an ongmal, is doubtless a picture as early ns his reign Our friend 
Mr. Thomson has seen it and is of the same opinion , but I purpose that 
you should be called upon to decide this mce point, and 1 have ordered 
it to be forwarded to you, trustmg that ere long I may see it in the 
Armoury at Abbotsford 

" I found at the same place two large elbow chairs, elaborately carved, 
in boxwood, with fimircs, fohage, &c., perfectly entire Mr Swaby, from 
whom I purchased them, assured me that they came from the Boi^hese 
Palace at Borne , he possessed origmally ten sudi chans, and had sold 
SIX of them to the Iluke of Butland, for Bdvoir Castle, where they will 
be appropnatc furniture , the two which I have obtamed would, I tliml;, 
not be less so in the Library of Abbotsford 

" I hai c been so foitunatc as to secure a still more curious article a 
dab of mosaic pavement, quite entire and laige enough to make an outer 
hearthstone, wliicli I also destined for Abbotsford It occurred to mo 
that these ttoe articles might prove suitable to your taste, and under 
that impression I am now induced to take the hborfy of requesting you 
to accept them as a small but sincere pledge of grateful mehng Our 
literary connection is too important to make it necessaiy for your pub- 
lishers to trouble you about the pounds, sliillmgs, and pence of such' 

• Cotttlable’s Ijondon ogents, Messrs Ilnrst, Itobmson, anil Co , had then thoir 
pixmlscs m Clicipslde ’ < 
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thugs ; and I therefore trust you uuE receive them on the footing I have 
thiut^cn the liberty to name I have been on the' outlook for antique 
carvmgs, and if I knew the purposes for which you would want such, I 
might probably he able to send you some 

“ I nas truly happy to hear of ‘ Halidon HiU,’ and of the satisfactory 
arrangements made for its publication I wish I had the power of pre- 
vailing with you to give us a similar production every three months, 
and that our ancient enemies on this side the Border might not have too 
much their own way, perhaps your nett dramatic sketch might be 
Bannockburn * It would be presumptuous in me to point out siujects, 
but you know my craving to be great, and I cannot resist nientionug 
here that I should like to see a Battle of Hastmgs, a Cressy, a Bosworth 
Field, and many more 

“ Sir Tliomas Lawrence was so kind as to invite me to see his pictures 
— what an admirable portrait he has commenced of you ' — ^he has alto- 
gether lut a happy and interestmg expression I do not Icnow whether 
you have heard tliat there is an exhibition at Leeds this year I had an 
application for the use of Eaebnm’s picture, which is now there , and it 
stands Ho 1 in the catalogue, of wluch I enclose you a copy 

“ You will receive wim this a copy of the ‘ Poetry, Ongmal and 
Selected ’ I have, I fear, overshot the mark by mdudmg the poetry of 
The Pirate, a liberty for which I must hope to be forgiven The publi- 
cation of tiie volume will bo delayed ten days, in case you should do me 
the favour to suggest any alteration in the advertisement, or other 
change — have the honour to be, dear Sir Walter, your faitliful humble 
servant, “Archibald Constable” 

The last paragraph of this letter alludes to a little volume, mto which 
Constable had collected the songs, mottoes, and other scraps of verse 
scattered over Scott’s Novels, from Waverley to The Pirate It had a 
considerable run, and, had it appeared sooner, might have saved Mr 
Adolphus the trouble of wnting on essay to prove that the author of 
Waverley, whoever he might be, was a poet 

Constable, dunng his residence in England at this time, was m the habit 
of wntmg every week or two to Sir Walter, and his letters now before me 
are aE of the some complexion as the preceding qiecimen The ardent 
booksdler’s bram seems to have been wcEmgh unsettled at this penod, 
and I have often thought that the foxglove wmch he thenswaEowed, liis 
complamt being a threatening of water in the chest, might have had a share 
m the extravagant excitement of his mind Occasionally, however, he 
enters on details as to which, or at least as to Sir Walter’s share m them, 
there could not have been any mistake, and these were, it must be oivned, 
of a nature weE calculated to nourish and sustam in Eie author’s fancy 
a degree of almost mad exliilaration, near akin to his pu'bhsher’s own 
predominant mood In a letter of the ensiung month, for example, after 
returning to the progress of Pevenl of the Peak, under 10,000 copies, of 
which, or nearly that nimiber, BaHantyne's presses were now groaning, 
and glancing gaily to the prospect of their bemg kept regularly emplo}'ed 
to the same extent imlil three other novels, as yet unchnstened, had fol- 

* Had Mr Constable quite foi^ottcn the Lord of the Isles 1 
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lowed Pevenl, he adds a summary of what was theUj had just been, oi 
was about to he, the amount of occupation furnished to the same office 
by repnnts of older w orks of the same pen — a “ summary,” he exclaims, 

“ to which 1 1 enture to say there will oe no nval in our day ! ” jSuid 
well might Constable say so, for the result is, that James llallantyne 
and Co had just executed, or were on the eve of executmg, by his order-' 

"A new edition of Sir "W Scott’s Pocticil Worbs, in 10 

vols (miniature) , ... 6,000 copies 

Novels and Tides, 12 vols ditto . 5,000 

''HistoncalNomances, Oiols ditto . . . 5,000 — 

“Poetryfrom Waierley, Ac , 1 vol 12mo . . 6,000 — 

“Paper required . '7,772 reams 

“Tolnmes produced from Ballantyno’s press ' 145,000'" 

To which we may safely add from SO, 000 to 40,000 volumes more os the 
immediate produce of the author’s daily mdustry within the space of 
twelve months. The scale of these operations was, without question, 
enough to turn any bookscUm’s wits, — Constable’s, m its soberest hours, 
was os inflammable a head-piece os ever sat on the shoulders of a poet , 
and his ambition, in truth, had been moving pan passu, during several 
of these lost stir^g and turmoilmg years, with that of his poet He, 
too, as I ought to Imve mentioned ere now, had, like a true Scotchman, ' 
concentred his dreams on the hope of bequeathing to his heir the name 
and digmty of a lord of acres He, too, had, considerably before this 
time, purchased a landed estate in hu native county of Fue , he, too, I 
doubt not, had, while Abbotsford was nsmg, his own rural castle in pettOj 
and, alas ' for “Archibald Constable of Bainiel” also, and his overween- 
ing intoxication of worldly success, Fortune had already begun to prepare 
a stem rebuke. 

Nigel was, I need not say, considered as ranking in the first class of 
Scottw romances Indeed, as a histoncol portraiture, his of James I 
stands forth pre-emment, and almost .done , nor, perhaps, m repenismg 
these novels ddiberatelj as a sene^ does any one of them leave so com- 
plete an impression os the picture of an age It is, in fict, the best com- 
mentary on the old English drama— hardly a single picturesque pomt of 
manners touched by Ben Jonson and his contemporanes but has been 
dovetailed into this story, and aU so easily and naturally, as to form the 
most strikmg contrast to the historical romances of authors W’ho cram, as 
the schoolboys phrase it, and then set to work oppressed and bewildered 
with their crude and imdigested burden. , 

The novel was followed m June by the dramatic ^etch of Hahdon 
TTill , but that had far infcnor success. I shall say a w'ord on it pre- 
sently, m connection with another piece of the same order 
During Apnl, May, and June of tins j ear, Scott’s thoughts w'ere much 
occupied w ith a plan for secunng Melrose Abbey against the progress of 
decay, whufli had been making itself manifest to an alarming extent, and 
to wbidi he had often before directed the attention of the Buccleuch 
family Even 'in writing to persons who had never seen M(dro3e,he 
could not h(dp tondung on this business — for he wrote, as he SMke^ out 
of tlie fulness of the heart The young Duke readily concurred with his 
guardians m allowing the poet to direct such repairs as might seem to him 
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adequate ; and the result was extremely satisfactory to all the habitual 
worshippers of these classical rums 

I return to the copious and candid corrcq>ondence from which it hos 
, been throughout my object to extract and combine the scattered fragments 
of an automcgraphy 

To Miss EtJgeworlh, Edgeioorthstoum 

< “Abbotsford, 24tb April, 1822. 

“Mt dear Miss Edgeworth, — 

“I am extremely sorry indeed that you cannot fulfil your hind inten- 
tions to be at Abbotsford this year It is a great disappomtmeut, and 1 
am grieved to thmk it should have ansen from the loss of a valued 
relation That is the worst part of life when its earher path is trod 
If my limbs get stiff, my walks are made shorter, and my ndes slower , 
if my eyes fml me, I can use glasses and a large print , if I get a little 
deaf, 1 comfort myself that, except m a few instances, I shall be no great 
loser by missing one full half of what is spoken , but I feel the loneliness 
of age when my compamons and fnends are taken from me The sudden 
deam of both the BosweUs, and the bloody end of the last, have given 
me great pam * You have never got half the praise Vivian ought to have 
procured you The reason is, that the class from which the excellent 
portrait was draivn feel the resemblance too painfully to thank the author 
tor It , and I do not beheve the common readers understand it in the 
least I, who, thank God, am neither great man nor politician, have 
lived enough among them to recognize the truth and nature of the 
paintmg, and am no way implicated m the satire I begm to think that 
of the three kmgdoms the Enghsh alone are miahfied to mix in politics 
safely and without fatal results , the fierce and husty resentments of the 
Insh, and the sullen, long-endunng, revengeful temper of my countrymen, 
make such agitations have a much ivider and more dreadful effect amongst 
them Weli, we will forget what we cannot help, and pray tliat we may 
lose no more fnends till wo find, os 1 hope and am sure we shall do, 
friends in each other 1 had arranged to slay at least a month after the 
12th of May, in hopes of detaining you at Abbotsford, and I inll not let 
you off under a month or two the next year I shall have my house 
completed, my library replaced, my armoury new furbished, my piper 
new clothed, and the time shall be July I tnist I may have the same 
family about me, and perhaps my two sons Walter is at Berlin studying 
the great art of war — and enterhwmg a most military conviction that all 

♦James Boswell, of the Temple, editor of tlio lost Vnnorum Sbakspearo, &c . a 
man of considerable learning and admirable social qualities, died suddenly, in tlio 
pnmo of life, about a fortniglit before bis brotlior Sir Alexander Scott was w.annly 
attached to them both, and the fall of tho baronet might well giro him a seiere 
shock, for ho had dined in Castle Street only two or three days before it occurred, 
and tho momest tones of his i oice n ere still nnging m his friend’s cars when ho re- 
ceived the fatal intelligence That ei ening n as, I think, tho gayest 1 ever spent in 
Castlo Street , and though Charles Idatthens was present, and m his best force, poor 
Boswell’s songs, jokes, and anecdotes had oxhibited no svmptom of eclipse It 
turned out that ho had joined the party whom ho thus dohghtcd immediately after 
completmg the last arrangements lor his duel It may ho woith wlule to add, that 
several circumstances of ms death are exactly reproduced m tho duel scone of St. 
Itonan’sWcll 
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tlie disturbances of Ireland are exolusivdy owing to bis last regiment, 
the 18tli Hussars, having been imprudentiy reduced. Little Charles is 
striving to become a good scholar and fit for Oxford Both liave a 
chance of bemg~ at home in autumn 1823 I know nothing 1 should wish 
j ou to see which has any particular chance of becoming invisible in the 
course of fourteen months, excepting my old bloodhound, poor fellow, on 
whom age now sits so heavily, that he cannot follow me far from the 
house 1 wished you to see him very much — he is of "that noble breed 
which Ireland, as well as Scotland, once possessed, and which is now 
almost extmet m both countries I have sometimes thought of the final 
cause of dogs having such short lives, and I am qmte satisfied it is m 
compassion to the human race , for if we suffer so much in losing a dog 
after an acquamtance of ten or twelve years, what would it be if they 
v ere to live double that time 1 

“I don’t propose bemg m London this year , I do not like it — there is 
such a ndmg and driving — so much to see — so much to say — ^not to men- 
tion ploverff eggs and champagne — ^that I always feel too much excited 
m London, though it is good to rub off tbe rust too, sometimes, and bnngs 
you up abreast with the world as it goes But 1 must break off, bemg 
summoned to a conclave to examme how the progress of decay, which at 
present threatens to destroy the rums of M^ose, can yet be arrested 
The Duke of Buccleuch, though but a boy, is very desirous to have some- 
tlung done, and his guardians have acqmesced m a wish so reasonable 
and creditable to the little chief I only hope they mil be liberal, for a 
tnfle will do no good, or rather, I think, any partial tampering is likely 
to do harm But the Duke has an immense estate, and 1 hope they mu 
remember that though a moderate sum may keep up this national monu- 
ment, yet his whole mcome could not replace it should it fall — ^Tours, 
dear Sfiss Edgeu orth, mth true respect and regard. Waiter Scott ” 

On the 12th of July, Sir Walter, as usual, left Edmburgh, but he was 
recalled mthm a week, by the busmess to which the follomng note refers. 
To D Terry, £sg , Larson 

"Edinburgh, 31st July, 1822 

“Mv DEAR Terry, — 

“I have not a moment to think my own thoughts or niuid'iny ovn 
matters woidd you vere here, for ve are m a famous perplexity the 
motto on the St Andrciv’s Cross, to be presented to the Hung, is ‘ Btgh 
Aliainn gu hrath, ’ ihat is, ‘Long Life to the of Scotland’ ‘Bigh gu 

Irath ’ would make a good motto for a button — ‘ the E’mg for ever ’ I 
msh to have Montrose’s sivord down mth the raced of light, as I have 
promised to let my cousm, the Kmght-Marshal, have it on tins occasion 
Pray send it down by the mail-coara I can add no more, for the uholc 
of this work has dci oli ed on my shoulders If Montrose’s swoid is not 
qmle finished, send it nevertheless *— Yours entirely, " W Scott ” 

We have lum here in the hot bustle of preparation for Hing George 

• Tlicrc IS in the armourj at Abbotsford a snord presented by CJharles I to the 
{nvat Marquis of Montrose — with Pnnee Hcniy’s arms and cypher on one side of 
the blade, and his own on the other Sir Walter had sent it to Terry for a new 
sheath, &c ^ 
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the Foartli’s receptum in Scotland, -wliere lus Majesty spent a fortnight 
in the ensiling August, as he had a similar period m Ireland the year 
before, immematdy after his coronation. Before this time no Pnnce of 
the House of Hanover \ras known to have touched the soil of Scotland, 
except one, whose name had ever been held there m imiversal detestation 
— the cruel conqueror of Ct^oden, — ^“the butcher Cumberland ” ' How 
tliat the very last dream of Jacobitism had expired with the Oardmol of 
York, there could be little doubt that all the northern Tones, of whatever 
shade of sentiment, w ould concur to give their hnvful Sovereign a greetir^ 
of warm and devoted respect , but the feelmgs of the Liberals towards 
George lY personally haa been unfavourably tmetured, in consequence 
of several incidents in his history — above all, speakmg of the mass of 

S Illation addicted to that pohtical creed, the unhappy dissensions 
scandals which had terminated, as it were but yesterday, m the tnal 
of his Queen. The recent aspenties of the pohtical press on both sides, 
and some even fatal results to which these had led, must also be taken 
into account. On the whole it was, m the opimon of cool observers, a 
very doubtful experiment which the new but not young Hmg had 
resolved on trymg That he had been moved to do so in a very great 
"measure, both directly and indirectly, by Scott, there can be no question ; 
. and L behevc it vnU now be granted by all w ho can recall the particulars 
as they ocemred, that his Majestymainlyowed to Scott’s personal mlluence, 
aiithonty, and 7eal, the more than full realization of the highest hopes he 
could have indulged on the occasion of this northern progress 
IVhethei all the'arrangcments which Sir Walter dictated or enforced 
were conceived in the most accurate taste is a different question. It 
appeared to be veiy generally thought, w hen the firat programmes were 
issued, that the Highlanders, their lalts, and their bagpipes, were to 
occupy a great deal too much space in every scene of pubhc ceremony 
connected with the King’s reception With all respect and admiration 
for the noble and generous qualities wluch our countrymen of the High- 
land clans have so often exhibited, it was dilhciilt to forget that they 
had always constituted a small and almost always an unnnportant pait 
of the Scottish population , and when one reflected how miserably llieir 
numbers had ol late years been reduced in consequence of the selfish 
and hard-hearted pohey of their landlords, it almost seemed as if there 
w as a cruel mockery in giving so much prominence to their pretensions 
But there could be no question that they were picturesque, and their 
enthusiasm was too smeere not to be catclung ; so that by-and-bye even 
the coolest-headed Sassenach felt his heart, like John of Argyle’s, “warm 
to the tartan,” and hmh and low' were m the humour, not only to ap- 
plaud, but each, according to lus station, to take a share in what might 
leally be described as a sort of grand Ternficahmoi the Holyrrood chap- 
ters in Waverley , George IV, anno cctaUs CO, being well contented to 
enact Pnnce Cbarhe, ivith the Great Unknoivn himself for lus Baron 
Bradwardine, “ad exumdas vel ddjdliendas cahgas dornm regis post 
hatlaUiam ” , 

But Sir Walter had as many parts to play as ever tasked the Protean 
genius of lus ihend Matthews, and he played tliem all with as much 
' cordial energy as animated the exertions of any henchman ot piper m 
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the company His severest dnbes, ho-wever, vrere those of stage manager, 
and nnder these I amcerely heheve any other human' being’s temper and 

S atience v oidd veiy soon have given vraj The local magistrates, hevril- 
ered and peiplexed ivith the rush of novelty, tlirew themselves on him 
for advice and direction about the merest tnues, and he had to arrange 
everything, from the ordering of a procession to the cut of a button and 
the embroidering of a cross Ere fte green-room in Castle Street had 
dismissed provosts, and haiUies, and deacon-conveners of the trades of 
Edinburgh, it vras sure to be besieged by swelling chieftains, who could 
not agree on the relative positions their clans had occupied at Bannock- 
burn, nhich they considered as constituting the authentic precedent for 
determinmg their own places, each at the head of his little theatncal tail, 
In the line of the King^s escort between the Pier of Leith and the 
Canongate. It required all Scott’s unwearied good-humour and imper- 
turbaWe power of face to hear m becoming gravity the sputtenng con- 
troversies of such fiery rivals, each regardmg himself as a true potentate, 
the representative of princes as ancient as Bourbon , and no man could 
have coaxed them mto decent co-operation, except him whom all the 
Highlanders, from the haughtiest ^clvor to the slyest Callum Beg, 
agreed in lookmg to to as the great restorer and blaroner of their tia- 
ditionaiy glories He had, however, in all this most dehcatc part of his 
admmistration an admirable assistant m one who had also, by the direc- 
tion of his literary talents, acquired no mean share of authonty among 
the Celts — ^namely, the late General David Stewart of Garth, author of 
the History of the Highland Bemments On Garth (seamed all over 
with the scars of Egypt and Spoi^ devolved the Toy-Captainshipof the 
Gillie Gluh, already alluded to as an association of yonng emhans enthu- 
siastic for the promotion of the philabeg , and he drilled and conducted 
that motley array m such stj le that they formed, perhaps, the most 
splendid feature in the nholc of this plaided panorama But he, too, 
had a potentnl voice in the conclave of rival chieftains, and, with the 
able backing of this honoured i eteran, Scott succeeded finally in assuag- 
ing all their heats, and reduemg their conflictmg pretentions to terms of 
truce, at least, and compromise. A ballad (now mdiided in his works), 
•wherein these magnates were most adroitly flattered, was vriddy circu- 
1 lied among them and their followers, and was understood to have had 
a coneaderablc share of the ment m this pcacema^ng , but the constant 
hospitabty of his table was a not less efficient organ of influence. A 
friend conun" m upon him as a detachment of Dumewassils were enjoy- 
ing, for the first troe, his Gogie now the Kwg*s Come, in his breaklast- 

5 )arloiir, could not hdp whispermg in his ear, “Ton arc just your own 
jindesay in jMarmion — ilill thy rerse hath ikarmsj ” and, indeed, almost 
the whole of the description thus referred to might have been apphed 
to him when arrangmg the etiquettes of this ceremonial j for, among 
other persons mplacc and digmty who leaned to him for support on every 

S uestion, was his fhend and kmEmnn, the late worthy Sir Ale-gniiilpr 
leith, Enight-Manschdl of Scotland , and — 

“ Hertlds and pnrsnivants by name 
Bate, Islnj , Slarchraont, Kotbesaj cams, 

Attendant on a king at-aims, 
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Whose hand the ormonol trondieon held, 

That feudal strife had often quelled, 

When \7ildest its alanns 
He vras a man of middle age, 

• In aspect manly, grave, and sage, 

As on Sing’s errand come , 

But m the glances of his eye 
A pcnefarating, keen, and sly 
Expression found its homo . 

Sltll IS thy name tn high account, 

And siUl thy verse hath charms, 
am David Lt^ESAV of the Modkt, 

Lobd Lyon EiKo-AY-Anus " 

About noon of the 14th of August, the royal yacht and the attendant 
vessels of war cast anchor in the Hoads of Leith , but although Scott’s 
baUad-prologue had entreated the dergy to “warstle for a sunny day,” 
the weather was so unpropitiouB that it was found necessary to draer the 
landing until the 15th. In the midst of the ram, however. Sir Walter 
rowed off to the Royal George, and, says the newspaper of the day, — 

“When his amval alongside the yacht was announced to the Eing,->‘ What I ’ 
exclaimed his Majesty, ‘ Sir Walter Scott 1 The man m Scotland I most wish to 
see ] Let him come to.* This distmgnished baronet then ascended the ship, anl 
was presented to the Kmg on the quarter deck, where, after an appropnate smech 
in name of the ladies of Edmbuigh, he presented his Majesty with a St. Andrew’s 
' cross m silver, 'which his fair subjects had provided for him The King, with evi- 
dent marks of satisfaction, made a gracious reply to Sir Walter, received the gift 
in the most kmd and condescending manner, and promised to wear it in pnbhe, in 
token of acknowledgment to the fair donors ” 

To this record let me odd that, on receiving the poet on the quarter- 
deck, hiB hfojesty called for a bottle of Highland whi^ey, and having 
drunk his health m this national liquor, desired a glass to be filled for 
him Sir Walter, after draimng his own bumper, made a request that 
the Kmg would condescend to bestow on him the gloss out of which his 
Llajesty had just drunk his health , and this being granted, the precious 
vessel was immediately wrapped up and carefully deposited m what he 
conceived to be the safest part of liis dress So he returned with it to 
Castle Street ; but, to say nothmg at this moment of graver distractions, 
on reaching 1^ house he found a guest established there of a sort rather 
different from the usual visitors of the time The poet Crabbe, to whom 
he had been mtrodneed when last m London by Mi* Murray of Albe- 
marle Street, after repeatedly promismg to follow up the acquamtance 
by an excursion to the north, had at hSt arrived in the midst of these 
tumultuous preparations for the royal advent Notwithstandmg all such 
impediments, he found his quarters ready for him, and Scott entermg, 
wet and hurried, embraced the venerable man with brotherly affection 
-The royal gift was forgotten,— -the ample slart of the coat withm winch 
it had been packed, and which he had hitherto held cautiously m front 
of his person, slipped back to its more usual position • he sat doivn beside 
Crabbe, and the glass was crushed to atoms His scream nuri gesture 
made his wife conclude that he had sat down on a pair of scissors, or the 
Ime ; but very little harm had been done except the breakmg of the 
glas^ of which alone he hod been thinking. This was a damage not to * 
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be repaired os for the Ecratch that accompomed it, its Ecar \ras of n6 
great -consequence, as even nhen mounting the "eat-daih, or battle gar- 
ment” of the Celtic Club, he adhered, like his hero Waverley, to the 
trews 

By BIZ o’clock next morning, Sir Walter, arrayed in the “garb of old 
Gaul” (which he had of the Campbell tartan, m memory of one of his 
OTeat-grandmothers), was attending a muster of these gallant Cells in the 
Queen Street Gfodens, where he had the honour of prcscntmg them with 
a set of colours, and delivered a suitable exhortation, crowned wuth their 
rapturous applause Some members of the club, all of course m their 
full costume, were invited to breakfast with him He had previously 
rctncd for a little to his library, and when he entered the parlour, Mr 
Crabbe, dressed in the highest style of professional neatness and decorum, 
mth buckles m his shoes, and whatever was then considered as befittmg 
an English dcigyman of his years and station, was standing in the midst 
of half a dozen stalwart Higlmnders,exclianging elaborate civilities ivith 
them in what was at least meant to be French He had come into the 
room shortly before inthout having been warned about such company, 
and hearing the party conversing together in an unknown tonme, the 
polite old man had adopted, in his first salutation, what he considered os 
the umversal language Some of the Celts, on their part, took him for 
some foreign abbd or nishop, and were doing their best to explain to him 
that they ivere not the wild savages for which, from the st^ed ^ance 
he had thrown on their hirsute proportions, there seemed but tod much 
reason to suspect he had taken them , others, more permicaciou^ gave 
in to the thmg for the joke’s sake, and there was high 1^ when Scott 
dissolved the charm of their stammenng, by grasping Crabbe With the 
one hand, and the nearest of these figures with tne other, and greeted 
the whole group with the same hearty good morning 

Perhaps no Englishman of these recent days ever arrived in Scotland 
with a scantier stock of information about the country and the people 
than (judgmg from all that he said, and more expressively looke^ this 
illustnous poet had brought with him in August, 1822 It seemed os if 
he had never for one moment conceived that the same island, in whicli 
Ins peaceful parsonage stood, contamed actually a race of men, and gentle- 
men too, owning no affinity with Englishmen either in blood or in speech, 
and still proud in wearing, whenever opportunity served, a national dress 
of their own, bearing considerably more resemblance to an i^encan In- 
dian’s than to that of an old-fashioned rector from the Vale of Belvoir 
His eyes were opened wide — ^but they were never opened in vain — and 
he soon began, it not to comprehend the maclunery which his host had 
called mto motion on this occasion, to sympathize, at least, very warmly 
and amiably with all the cnthnsioam tliat animated the novel spectacle 
before lum. 

I regret that having been on duty with a troop of yeomanry cavolry on 
the 15th of August, I lost the opportunity of witnessmg Mr. Crabbe’s de- 
meanour when this magnificent scene was first fully revealed upon him 
The whole aspect of the city and its vicmity was, in truth, ns new to the 
inhabitants os it could have been even to the rector of Muston every 
^height and precipice occnpiea by mditary of the regular army, or by de- 
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tachmenta of these more picturesque irreguloi'a from beyond the Gram- 

S iB, lines of tents, flags, and artulery circlmg Arthur's Seat, Salisbury 
gs, and the Calton Bill, and the old black Castle, and its rook, wreathed 
in the smoke of repeated salvoes, wlule a huge banner-royal, such as had 
notnaved there smce 1745, floated and flapped over all, every street, 
square, garden, or open space below paved with solid masses of silent ex- 
pectants, excgit only where glittering lines of luflmcts marked the avenue 
guarded for the approachmg procession All captiousness of criticism 
sank into nothing before the grandeur of this vision , and it was the same, 
or nearly so, on every subseqiient day when the King chose to take part 
in the devised ceremonial I forget where Sir Walter’s place was on the 
15th , but on one or other of these occasions I remember him seated in 
an open carnage, m the Highland dress, amcd and accoutred as heroically 
as Garth himself (who accompamed him), and evidently in a most bard- 
ish state of excitement, while honest Peter Mathieson managed as best he 
might four steeds of a fierier sort than he had usually m Ins keepmg — 
though perhaps, after all, he might be less puzzled with them than with 
the cocked hat and re«ular London Jehu’s flaxen ivig winch he, for the 
first and last time, dismayed dunng “the roj'al fortnight ” 

The first procession from Leith to Holyrood was inarshalled'in stnet 
adherence, it'must be admitted, to the poetical progiamme — 


Lord I how the pibrochs groan and j oil I 
Macdonnell’s ta’cn tlie field himself 
Macleod comes hranking o’er the feu — 
Carle, now the King ’s come I ” 


- But I must transenbe the newspaper record in its details, because no one 
could well believe, unless he had a specimen of these before him, the ex- 
tent to which the Waverley and Rob Roy animm was allow cd to pervade 
the'whole of this affair 


“Three Trumpeters Mid-Lothian Yeomanry Cavalry. 
Squadron Mid Lothmn Yeomanry 
Two Htghlaiid Pipers 

Captain CampbMj and Tail of Brcaddlbane. 

Squadron Scots Greys 
Two Highland Pipers 
Colonel Cowart of Garth and Cdtie Chd> 

Sir Evan M‘ Gregor mounted on horsebaeh, and Tail oflPGi cjor. 
Herald mounted 
Marischal trumpets mounted 
A Marischal groom on foot 
Tlirce Mansohal grooms abreast 
T™ momW, J 

Henchman ( Khight-Manschal mounted, with his ) Henchman, 
Groom ( baton of office ) Groom 

Mansekal rear-guard of Highlanders 
ShenfF mounted 
ShonlT officers 

Deputy Lieutenants in men coats, mounted. 

Two Pipers 

General Graham Stirling, and-Tail. 

Barons of Exchequer. 

Lord Clerk Begincr. 
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Lords of Jnsbciaiy and Sessions^ m camagos. 

Horquis of Lothian, Lord laentenant, monuted. 

2Vo Heralds, mounted. 

Glengarry mnmted, and grooms 
Young Glengarry and iwo mpporters~TaU^ 

Four Herald (Tmmpeters 
Wliito Bod, monnted, and equemes 
Lord Lyon Depute, mounted, and grooms. 

Earl of oirol. Lord High Constable, mounted. 

2HVO Herald^ monnted 
Squadron Scots Grejs 

Boyal Carnage and Sis, in ivhtch were, the Marquis of Gnhai 
Vice Cliaittbcrlain , Lord G Beresford, Comptroller of the 
Household , Lord C Bentinch, Treasuror of the House- 
hold, Sir B. H ViTian, ^neny to Qie King, and 
two others of hts Majest/s smte. 

Ten Bojal Footmen, tuo and two 
Sixteen Yeomen, tuo and two 

g THE KING, > 

S attended by the Duke of Dorset, Maker of the Horse, and & 

*u the iiaranis of Wmeliester, Groom of the Stole S 

< * Sir Tliomss Bradford and Staff * 

Squadron Scots Grejs 
Three Clans of lltqhlanders and banners 
Too Squadrons of Mid-Lothnn Yeomanry, 

Grenadiers of 77th Begunent. 

Two Squadrons Third Dragoon Guards 
Band, and Scots Greys 

The King took up lus residence, during his stay in his northern do- 
minions, at Dalkeith Palace, a noble seat of the Buclsleuch family, within 
SIX miles of Edinburgh , and here his dinner party almost da^y mduded 
Sir Walter Scott, i\ho, how ever, appeared to have derived more deep-felt 
gratification from his Majesty’s kind and paternal attention to his juvenile 
host (the Duke of Bacdcuch was at tliat time only mhis sixteenth y car) 
than from all the flattenng condescension he laiushed on himself From 
Dalkeith the King repaired to Holyrood House two or three times, for 
the purposes of a tevle or draw mg-room One Simday he attended divine 
eernce m the Cathedral of St Giles, when the decorum and silence pre- 
sened by the multitudes in the streets struck him as a most remarkable 
contrast to the rapturous excitement of his reception on wed: days , and 
the scene was not less noticeable in the eyes oi Crabbe,who sajs in lus 
journal, “The silence of Edinbuigh on the Sunday is in itself devout” 
Another very ^lendid daywas that of aprocc-ssaon from Holyrood to the 
Castle, whereof the w hole ceremonial had obviously been arranged under 
Scott’s .auspice^ for the purpose of callmg up, as exncfly as might be-tlie 
time-hallowed observance df "the Biding ot the Parhament.” Mr Peel 
(then Secretary of State for the Home Department) w as desirous of w it- 
ncssing this procession pm ately instead of taking a place in it, and he 
walked up the High Street gccordingly,in company with Scott, some time 
before the royal cavalcade w'^ to get into motion. Tlie poet was as little 
desirous of attracting notice as the Secretary, but he was soon recognized 
— and his companion, recently levmtmg Scotland, expressed his liiely 
remembrance of the cnthnsiosnc veneration with whi^ Scott’s person w.'is 
then greeted by all classes of li^ countrjunen. Wlien proposing Sir Wal- 
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ter’s memory at a^uLlio dinner given to him in Glasgow, in December, 
1836, Sir Robert red said, “I had the honour of accompanying his late 
Majesty os his Secretaiy of State, when he paid a visit to Edmbuigh I 
suppose there are many of you here who were present on that occasion, 
at tW memorable scene, when the days of ancient chivalry were recalled, 
when every man’s friendship seemed to be confirmed, u hen men met for 
the first time who had alwaj's looked to each other with distrust, and re- 
solved, in the presence of their Sovereign, to forget their hereditaiy fends 
and animosities. In the beautiful language of Dryden — 

“ ' Men meet each other with erected look — 

The steps were higher that they took , 

Friends to congratulate their friends wonld haste, 

And long inveterate foes saluted as they pass’d ’ 

** Sir Walter Scott took an active lend m these ceremonies On the day 
on which his ilajesty w as to pass O^ni Holyrood House, he proposed to me 
to accompany him up the High Street, to see whether the arrangements 
were completed. I said to him, ‘You are trying a dan^ous experiment 
— ^you wm never get through m ^vacy ’ He said, vThey are entirely 
absorbed m loyaltv ’ But I was uie better pnmhet he was recognized 
iiom the one cxtiWity of the street to the other, and never did I see 
such an instance of nalaonal devotion expressed ” 

The King at his first fetch diverted many, and dehghted Scott, by 
appearing in the full Highland garb — ^the same brilliant Stuart Tartans, so 
called, in which certainly no Stuart, except Pimce Charles, had ever before 
presented himself in the saloons of Holyrood His Majesty’s Celtic 
toilette had heen carefully watched and assisted by the gallant Laird of 
Garth, who was not a little proud of the result of his dexterous manipu- 
lations of the royal plaid, and pronounced the King “ a vera pretty man.” 
And he did look a most stately and imposmg person m that beautiful 
dress , but his satisfaction therein was cruelly disturbed, when he dis- 
covered, towering and bla/mg among and above the genume Glengames 
and Macleods and MacGregors, a figure even more portly than his own, 
eqmpped, from a sudden impulse of loyal ardour, in an equally complete 
set of the self same conspicuous Stuart tartans — 

“He cauRkt Sir 'William Curbs in a kilt — 

While throng’d the chiefs of every Highland clan 
To had their brother, Yich Ian Mderman ” * 

In truth, this portentous apparition cast an air of ndiculc and 
caricature over the whole of Sir Walter’s Celtified pageantry. A 
slnarphttle bailhe from Aberdeen, who had previously made acqunmtance 
with the worthy Guildhall baronet^ and tasted the turtle-soup of his 
voluptuous yacht, tortured him, as he sailed doivn the long gallery of 
Holyrood, by suggesting that, after all, his costume was not qmte perfect 
Sir William, who had been n^ed out, ns the auctioneers’ advertisements 
say, “re^irdless of expense,” exclaimed that he must be mistaken, begged 
he would explain his criticism, and as he spoke threw a glance of admi- 
ration on a sl>£n( dhu (black knife), which, like a true “wamor and 

* Byron’s Age of Bronze. 
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liimtcr of deer," lie m>re stuck into one of lus garters “ Oo aj , oo ay " 
quotk tlie Aberaonion, “ the knife ‘b a’ right, mon, but fnar 's your speen?" 
(n here ’s your spoon ?) Such was Scolra story, hut whether he ** gave it 
a cocked liot and n allMg-cane,” in the hope ot restoring the King’s good- 
humour, so gnevoudy ^aken by this heroical dt^pa-gangcr, it is not 
very necessarj* to inquire. 

As in Hamlet, there was to be a play mthin the play, and, by his 
Majes^-’s desire, Mr Munnj’s company performed, m his presence, the 
drama of Bob Boy. 

On the 24th of August the magistrates of Edinbuigh entertamed their 
Sovereign witli a sumptuous banquet m the Parliament House, and upon 
that occasion also Sir w tdter Scott filled a pronunent station, having been 
imited to preside over one of the tables. But the most struemg homa^ 
(though apparently an unconscious one) that his genius receiicd dunng , 
this fcBlii c penod was when his Majestj , after proposmg the health of his 
hosts, the magistrates and corporation of the northern capital, rose and 
said there was one toast more, and but one, in wluch he must request the 
assembly to join him, “ I shall simply gii e you,” said he, “ The Ulaeflmns 
and Gians of Scotland, and prosiicntj to the Land of Cakes ” So completely 
had this hallucination taken pa^i^e’iSIon, that nobodj* seems to have been 
startled at tlic time by language uhich thus distinctly convejed his 
Majesty’s impression that tlic inaiking and crounmg glory of Scotland 
consisted m the Higliland dans and their clucftains. 

Scott’s early o-ssociations and the prime labours and honours of his 
life had been so deeply connected with the Higlilands, that it was no 
wonder he should haic taught himself to look on their dans and diicfs 
with almost as much afTcctiou and re.«pcct as if he had had more than a 
Ecantlmg of their blood in lus \ eins But it was necessary to be an ^e- 
w itnciis of this Toj al ^ isit, m order to comprehend the extent to which he 
h<ul allowed his imagiiution to get the mastery over him as to all these 
nialtcTs, and perhaps it was necessarj to understand him thoroughly on 
such pomts, m his personal relations, feelmgs, and demeanour, beiore one 
could follow’ lus genius to advantage in some of its most favoured and 
dcbghtful walks of exertion The strongest impression, however, wluch 
the whole alfoir left on my mind was that I had never till then formed 
anv just notion of hts capacity for practical dcabngand rule among men. 

1 do not tlunk lie h id much in common w ith tlic statesmen and diploma- 
tists of Ins own age and country, but I am mistaken if Scott could not 

■ other dajE cither the Cecil or the Gondomar, and I be- 
ter long and intimate know ledge of any other great jioet, 
d to say that he could have conceived the possibiliU of 
eing adequately filled on the active stage of the world by 
En the powers of fiincj and imagination had sudi prodo- 
to^ake him in fact lii c throe or four lives habituaUj in 
liai u^own other literaiy men of energy perhaps as rest- 
11 such have been entitled to the designation of busybodies 
— ousy almost etdusii^aboiit tnnes,nnd abo\'eall,supremdyand con- 
stantly consciousNjf IheiB^Dwn Teinarkablc nctinU', om rejoicing and 
gloiy ingin It 'Wliercas S^t, neither mlitcraij labournorm continual 
contact wulh the aifairs of flic world, ever did seem aware that he was 
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making any very exlraordinaTy-exertion. The machine, thiB gigantic in 
its unpetns, moved so easily that the master had no perception of the ob- 
structions it overcame— 4n fact, no measure for its power Compared to 
him all tiie'rest of the poet species that I have chanced to observe nearly, 
unth but one glorious exception, have seemed to me to do little more than 
sleep throng their lives, and at best to fill the sum with dreams; and I 
am persuaded that, fakiug all ages and countries together, the rare ex- 
amples of mdefatigable energy, in union with serene self-possession of - 
Tmtul and character, such as Scott’s, must be sought for in the roll of great 
sovereigns or great captains, rather than in that of literary gemus 

La the case of such renowned practical masters it has been usnsil to ac- 
count for their apparent calmness amidst the stirring troubles of the 
world, by imputmg to them caUousness of the affections Perhaps injus- 
tice has been done by liie supposition, but at all events, hardly could any - 
one extend it to the case of the placid man of the imaginative order — a 
great depicter of man and nature, especially, would seem to be, ex vz ter- 
mim, a profound sympathizer with the passions of his brethren, with the 
wealmesses as well as ivith the strengtli of humamty. Smdi assuredly 
-was Scott. His heart was as “ramm’d with hfe” (to use a phrase of < Ben 
J onson’s) as his bram, and 1 never saw him tried in a tenderer point than 
he was durmg the full whirl of 6;^endour and gaiely that seemed to make . 
every brain but his dizzy in the JSdmbnrgh of August, 1822. 

Few thmgs had ever g^veu him so much pleasure as WiUiam Erskme’s 
promotion to the Bench It seemed to have restored his dearest friend 
to content and cheerfulness, and thus to have doubled his own sources of 
enjoyment. But Erskme’s constitution had been shakenbefore he attamed 
this dignify, and the anxious dehcacy of his conscience rendered its duties 
oppresave and overwhelming In a feeble state of body, and with a sen- 
sitive mind stretched and stramed, a silly calumny, set afoot by some en- 
vious gossip, was sufilcient hterally to chase him out of life. On his return 
to Edinburgh, about the 20th of July, Scott found him m viable danger , 
he did whatever friendship could do to comfort and stimulate him, biit 
all was m vain. Lord Kinneddcr survived his elevation hardly half a 
year, and who that observed Scott’s pubhe douigs dunng the three or 
four weeks I have been descnbmg, couM have suspected that he was doily 
and mghtly the watcher of a death-bed or the consoler of orphans, stnv- 
ing all the while against 

*‘Trae earnest sorrotvs, rooted nusenes, 

Angiush in gram, vexations npe and blown ” ! 

I am not aware that I ever saw him m such a state of dejection as he 
u as when I accompanied him and his fiiend Hfr, Thomas Thomson iium 
Edmbnrgh to Qujeensferry, m attendance upon Lord Kinnedder’s funeral. 
Yet that was one of the noisiest days of the royal festival, and he had to 
plunge mto some scene of high gaiety the moment after he returned As 
we halted m Castle Street, Mr Orabbe’s mild, thoughtful face appeared 
at the wmdow, and Scott said, on leaving me, “Now for. what our old 
fnend there puts down as the crowmng curse of his-poor player m lie 
Borough — 

_ *' *To hide in rant the heartache of the night’ * 
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veij few lettexs iihat Sir Welter addressed to friends at a distance 
domg tlie Km^s stay in Scotbnd are cHcfly occupied with the calumny 
which proved fatol to Eishme ; the pains which nis hiends took, at his 
request^ to aft it to thehottom ; their conviction that he had been charged 
with an improper luimn, without even a shadow of justice ; and their 
incfTectual worts to soothe his morbid sensibility. Jh. one of tiiese letters 
Scott says, “The le|[Gnd would have done honour to the invention of the 
dcnl him^, especially the object (at least the effect) being to torture to 
death one of the most soft-hearted and sensitive of God’s creatures. I 
tliink it was in his nature to hke female society in general better than 
that of men ; he had also, what might have given some slight shadow to 
these foul suspicions, an air of bemg particular in his attentions to u omen, 
a sort of Fhilwdering whuh Z usw to laugh at him about. The result 
of a (dose invesbgation havmg been completely satisfactory, one would 
have thought the bnsmess at an end ; but the shaft had mt the marh. 
At first, while these matters were gomgon, I got him to hold up his head 
pretty well , he dmed with me, went to the play with my wife, got Court 
dresses for his daughters, whom Lady Scott was to present, and behaved, 
in my presence at least, like a man feehng indeed painfully, but hearing 
up os an innocent man ought to do Uimappily I could only see him 
hy snatches , the whole busmess of the reception was suddenly thrown 
on my hands, and with such a general abandonment I may say, on all 
sides, that to work from monung till night was too little tune to make 
the necessary arrangements la the meantime, poor Erskme’s nerves 
became weaker and weaker , he was by nature extremely senutive, easily 
moved to smiles or tears, and deeply affected by all those cucumstanccs 
in society to which men of the world become hardened; as, for example, 
formal introduchons to people of rank, and so forth , he was unhappily 
haunted hy the idea that his character, assailed as it had been, was de- 
graded in me eyes of the pubhc, and no aigument coiild remove this de- 
lusion. At length fever and dclinum came on , he was bled i(q)eatcdly 
and very copioimy, a neccssa^ treatment, perha^ but which completely 
exhausted ms we& frame On the monung of^esday, the day of the 
!&n^a amval, he waked from his deep, oidcircd his wmuow to be opened 
that he might sec the sun once more, and iros a dead man immediately 
after, j^il so died a man whose head and heart were alike honourable 
to his kind, and died merely because he could not endure the slightest 
stain m his reputation The present is a scene of great bustle mid in- 
terest, but though I must act my port, 1 am not, thank God, obliged at 
this moment to wnte about it” 

fri another letter, of nearly the same date, Scott says . — " It would be 
rather difficult for any one who has never lived much among my good 
conntiT-pcopl^ to compr^end that an idle stoxy of a love intngne, a 
story tilikc base and baseless, should he the death of on innocent man of 
high character, higji station, and well advanced in years. It struck into 
poor Etskinc’s heart and soul, however, quite as craclly as any similar 
ralumny ever affected a modest woman— he withered and sank There 
is no need that I should say peace be with Mm ! If ever a pure ^int 
quitted this viile of tears it was William Erskine’s I must turn to and 
see what can be done about getting some pension for his daughters.” 
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The following letter to his son Walter, now a lieutenant in the 15th 
Hussars, hut not yet returned from, hw German travels, was written a few 
days later . — , 

“My deabest Waeteb, — ^ . ' 

“ This town has been a scene of such mddy tumult since the King’s 
coming, and for a fortmght before, that I have scarce had an instant to 
myseln Por a long time eveiything was thrown on my hand, and even 
now, looking back, and thmkmg how many difficulties I had to reconcile, 
objections to answer, prejudices to smooth away, and pnrses to open, I 
am astonished that I dud not fever in the midst of it idl, however, has 
gone off most happily, and the Edmburgh populace have behaved them- 
sdves hke so many prmces ******* You have heard of poor 
. Lord Londonderry (Castlereagh’s) death by his own hand, in a nt of 
insanity This explains a story he once told me of havmg seen a ghost, 
and wmch I thought was a very exfraordmary narrative from the hpa 
of a man of so mum sense and steadmess of nerve But no doubt he had 
been subject to aberrations of mmd, which often create such phantoms 

“I have had a most severe personal loss in my excellent mend Lord 
Kmnedder, whose promotion Eitely rejoiced us so much I leave you to 
judge what pam this must have given me, happening os it,did in the 
mi^ of a confusion from which it was impossible for me to withdraw 
myself ******* 

“All our usual occupations have been broken in upon by this most 
royal row Whether Abbotsford is m progress or not 1 scarcely know , 
.m short^ I cannot say that 1 have thought my own thon^ts or wrou^it 
my own work for at least a month past The same hurry must make 
me conclude abruptly — ^Ever yours, most affectionately, 

“Wameb Scott” 

The ghost story to which the foregomg letter alludes, was this — Lord 
Costlereagh, when commondmg, m early life, a militia regiment in Ire- 
land, was stationed one night in a large desolate country house, and his 
bed was at one end of a long dilapidated room, while a( the other ex- 
tremity a great fire of wood and turf had been prepared within a huge 
gaping old-fashioned chimney Waking m the middle of the mght, he 
i.iy ivatching from his pillow the gradual darkenmg of tlie embers on the 
hearth, when suddenly they blazed up, and a naked child stepped from 
among them u|)on the floor. The figure advanced slowly towards Lord 
Castlercagh, nsmg m stature at every step, until on coming witlun two 
or three paces of his bed, it had assumed the appearance of a ghastly 
giant, pale as death, with a bleeding wound on thebrow, and eyes glarmg 
with rage and despair. Lord Costlereagh leaped from his bed, and con- 
fronted the figure iri an attitude of defiance It retreated before him, 
dimmishmg os it mthdrew m the same manner that it had previously 
shot up and expanded ; he followed it pace By pace, until the original 
cluldhko form disappeared among the embers. He tlien went back to 
' bis bed, and was disturbed no more This story Lord Costlereagh told 
with perfect gravity at one of his wife’s supper parties m Pans m 1815, 
when Scott was among the hearers. I had often heard him repeat it — 
before the fatal catastrophe of August, 1822, 'afforded the solution in the 
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text— \rlien lie mcrclj mentioned it as a singularly vivid dream, tlie 

f todnct pnlialily of a fei ensh night following upon a militarr debanch, 
ut afifozuing a striking indication of the courageous temper which proved 
true to itself even amidst the terrors of fiinoy 
Circumstances did not penmt Sir Walter to fulfil his intention of 
heing present at the puhhc dmner §iren m Liverpool, on the 30th August, . 
to Mr Caniung, who on that occa^on delivered one of the most noble of 
all his orations, and soon afterwards, instead of procecdmg, aS had been 
arranged, to take on him the supreme government of Bnhsh India, wsw ^ 
called to fill the place in the Cabinet wlncb Lord libndonderiy's cola- 
mitoi^ death had left vacant The Kin^s stay in Scotland was protracted 
until the SOth of August He then embarked from the Eail of Hope- 
toun’s magnificent seat on the Firth of Forth, and Sir Walter bad the 
^tification of secmg his Majesty, in the moment of departure, confer 
the honour of knighthood on two of his friends— both of whom, I be- 
lieve, owed some obligation in this matter to his good ofiiccs — ^n.nmely, 
Captain Adam Feiguson, Deputj -Keeper of the B<^alia, and Henij /Eac- 
bnrn B. A, p. ipcrly selected as the representative of the fine .arts in 
ScothncL This amiable man and evrcllent artist, bowever, did not long 
siarirc the receipt of his title Sir Heniy died on the 8th of July, 1823 
—the last work of his pencil havmg been, as dlieadj' mentioned, a 
portniil of Scott 

On the eve of the King’s departure he received the foUowing com- 
munication — 

To Sir JJ alter Scett, Bart , etc , ttv , Castle Street, 

"JBdinbnrsli, August 2S,2S22 

"Mt deab Sm,— — 

"TIic King has commanded me to acquaint you, that he cannot hid 
adieu to Scot! ind mthout cornering to you indmdually his warm per- 
sonal acknowledgments for the ^eep mtercst you have taken in evciy 
ceremony and arrangement connected with his Majesty’s nsi^ and for 
your ample contnbutions to their complete success 
"His Majesty well knows how mmv difficulhes have been smoothed, 
and how much* has been affected bv your uniemiltuig activity, bv your 
knowledge of your countrymen, an^ 6y the just estimation m wMcli they 
hold you. 

** 1 he King wishes to make yon the channel of conveying to the High- 
land chiefs and their foUoivcrs, who have given to the varzM scene which 
wc have witnessed so peculiar and romantic a diameter, his particular 
thanks for then* attendance, and his warm approbation of their unifonn 
eleportmenk He does justice to Qie ardent spmt of loyalty by which 
they are animated, and is convinced that he could offer no recompense 
for their services so gratifying to them os the assurance, which I now 
convey, of the esteem and approbation of fbeir Sovereign. 

“ I have the honour to be, my dear sir, with great tnith, most truly 
and faithfully yours, ' “Eobebt PfiEi." 

Sir Walter forwarded copies of Mr Pod’s paragraph touching the 
Highbinders to such head's of clans as had been of kte in his coun«ds, 
and he received very grateful letters in return from Madcod, Glengarry, 
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Sir Evan MacQregor, and several others of the order, on their return to 
the hiUs— as abo from the Counters, now Duchess-Countess, of Suther- 
land, whose son, Lord Eraneis, had, as she jjlayfuUy expressed it, “ been 
out” as her representative at the head of the most numerous and best 
appointed of all the kdted detachments Glengarry was so dehghted 
vnth what the Secretary of State had said, that the paragraph in question 
soon found its way to the newspapers , and then there appeared, in some 
Whig journal, a sarcastic commentary upon i^ insinuating tliat, however 
^(^luy the King might now choose to eulogize the poet and his Celtic 
alhes, his Majesty had been considerably annoyed with much of their 
arrangements and proceedings, and that a visible coolness ,hfid, in fact, 
been manifested towards Sir Walter during the King’s stay in the north 
As this idle piece of mahce has been renved in some formal biographies 
of recent date, I may as well dispose of it for ever, by extractmg the 
following notes, which passed m the course of the next month between 
Scott and the Secretaiy of the Admiralty, whose official duty, I presume, 
it u as to be in waitmg at Pamsgate u hen the King disembarked from his 
yacht — “Dean Gannon” to whom those notes allude was a clerical 
humonnst, Dean of a hctitious order, who sat to ilr Theodore Hook for 
the jolly “Eector of Fuddle-cum-Pipes” m his novel of “ MasweP ” 

2b TF OraJxr, Esq , M P , Admiralty, London 

“Abbotsford, Tbatsday 

“Mx DEAn Choker, — 

“WTiat have you been domg this fifty years ? We had a jolly day or 
two with your Dean Cannon at Edmbuigh He promised me a call if he 
returned through the Borders, bnt, I suppose, passed m the midst of the 
royal tlirmoil, or, perhaps, got tired of sheep’s head and haggis m the 
Pass of KiUiekranme. He was wrong if he did, for even Win Jenkins 
-herself discovered that where there were heads there must be bodies, and 
my forest bauneb of mutton is no way to be sneezed at — ^Ever yours, 

“Wameh Scoit” 

2b Sir tValter Scott, Bart , AtAmtsford 

“ Admiralty, Sopt 29, 1822 

“Mx DEAR SCOXT, — 

“ I Wish it -mere ‘fifty years since ’ yon had heard of me, as, perhaps, I 
should find mysdf by-and-bye celebrated, like the Baron of Bradwardine 
and some other friends of ‘ sixty yeais since ’ 

“ I have not seen onr Dean since lus Scotch tour I am sorry he w’as 
wth you in such a period of bustle, as I should have liked to hear his 
sober observations on the usual style of Edmbuigb societj' 

“ I had the honour of receiving his Majesty on his return, ivhen he. 

- after the first three words, began most gracioudy to tell me ‘all about 
our friend Scott’ Some silly or mahcious person, lus Majesly said, 

- bad reported that there had been some coolness between yon, bnt, he 
added, that it w'M utterly false, and that he w'as, in every respect, highly 
pleased and gratified, and, he said, grateful for the devoted attention yon' 
had paid him , and he celebrated veijrw'armly the success that had at- 
tended aU your arrangements 

“Peel has sung your praises to the same tune ; and I have been 
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flattered to find that both the King and Peel thought me so much your 
IHend that they, as it werci, reported to me the ment of 'my fnend Scott* 
— -rouisever, “J. "W. Ckokeb.” 

If Sir "Walter lost something in not seeing more of Dean Gannon— TTho, 
amona: other social merits, sang the Ballads of Bohin Hood mth delight- 
ful skill and effect—there iras a goat deal better cause for regret in the 
unpropitious time selected for Mr Grahhe^s visit to Scotland In the 
glittemg and tumultuous assemblages of that season, the dder hard vras 
tto use one of his friend's favounle similitudes) very like a tow tn a 
frond loaning, and though Scott could never hai’c b^n seen in. colours 
more likcdy to excite adnumtion, Crabbe had hardly any opportnmty of 
observing him in tlxc eveiy-daj lovablcncss of his converse. Sir Walter’s 
enthndashe esatement about the lolts and the processions seemed at 
first utterly incomprehensible to him , but by degrees he caught not a 
little of the spint of the time, and even indited a set of stanzas, irhich 
1 are perhaps no other ment tlian that of reflecting it. He also perceived 
and appreciated Scott’s dexterous mauagement of prejudices and preten- 
sions. He exclaims, in his journal, — IVhat a keen discnminnbng man 
IS my friend f ” But I shall ei er regret that Crabbe did not sec him at 
Abbotsford among hisliooks,lus trees, and his own good smiple peasants 
They had, I beliem, but one quiet walk together, and it uas to the nuns 
of St Anthonv s Chnpcl and Must hit’s Cum, which the deep impression 
made on C^hbo bi tbe Heart of Mioiothian had given him an earnest 
u ish to see. I accompanied them, and the hour so spent, in the course 
of uluch the fine old roan gave us some most touching anecdotes' of his 
early straggles, was a trulj delightful contrast to the bustle and worry 
of misuillancous soctetjj uhich consumed so mtmy of lus few hours in 
Scotland Scott’s fonuh were more fortunate than himself in this reject. 
They had from infanci been taught to reverence Crahhe's ^nius, and 
they now saw enough of him to make them think of him ever allertraris 
uitii tender aficction 

Though Mr Crabbe found it necessar) to leal e Scotland inthout seeing 
Abbotsford, this uas not the case with many less celebrated friends from 
the Fontli, u ho had flocked to Edinburgh at the time of the royal festival 
Sir Walter’s house was, in his own p^se, “like a cned fair” dnnng 
several weeks after the King’s depirture , and as lus masons were -then 
in the highest actinty upon the addition to the huildmg, the bustle and 
tumult within doors and without was rcallv perplexing We diall find 
him confemg that the excitement of the Edmbuigh scenes had thrown 
him into a fever, and that he never needed repose more. He certainly 
neier liad less of it 

Xor was an unusual infinx of English pilgrims the only legacy of “the 
clonous daj-s ” of August A considerable number of persons who had 
borne a part m the ceremonies of the King’s receptian fancied tliat their 
cpttioss had entitled them to some substantial mark of rojal approba- 
tion; and post after post brought long-winded despatches from these 
clamorous enthusiasts, to him who, of all Scotchmen, uas supposed to 
ctyca , as to matters of this dcscnption, the readiest access to the fountain 
of honour To how many of these applications he accorded more than a 
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civil answer I cannot teU , but I find that the Duke of York was too 
good a Jacobite not to grant favourable consideration to his request, that 
one or two poor half-pay officers who had distinguished themselves in tlio 
van of the Celts, might be, as opportunity offered, replaced in H^bland 
regiments, and so reinvested with, the untheatneal “garb of old Gaul ” 

Sir Wdter had also a petition of his own This related to a certain 
gigantic piece of ordnance, celebrated in the history of the Scottish J amescs 
under the title of Mons Meg, and not foigotten in Drummond’s Macaronics, 
Sicuti Mons Meggd crackasset, 

which had been removed from Edinburgh Castle to the Tower of London 
after the campaign of 1745 When Scott next saw the King, after he had 
displayed his person on the chief bastion of the old fortress, he lamented 
the absence ofMons Meg on that occasion in language which his Maiesly 
could not resist. There ensued a correspondence with the official guardians 
of Meg — among others, with the Duke of Wellmgton, then Master-General 
of the Ordnance , and though circumstances deferred her restoration, it 
was never lost sight of, and took place finally when the Duke was Prune 
ILnister, "Which I presume smothered petty obstacles, in 1828 

But the senous petition was one in which Sir Walter expressed feelmgs 
in which 1 believe every class of his fellow-countrymen were disposed to 
concur with him very cordially — and certainly none more so than the 
generous King himself. The object which the poet had at heart was the 
restoration of the Scottish peerages forfeited in consequence of the in- 
surrections of 1715 and 1745 , and the honourable families, in whose 
favour this Uberal measure was soon afterwards adopted, appear to have 
vied with each other in the expression of their gratefulness for his exer- 
tions on their behalf , 

In the next letter to Terry, Scott refers to the death of an amiable 
fnend of his, Mr James Wedderbume, Solicitor-General for Scotland, 
which occurred on the 7th November , and we have an indication that 
Fevenl of the Peak had reached the fourth volume, in the announcement 
of the subject for Quentm Durward. 

“ I got all the plans safe, and they are dehghtful Tlie library ccilmg 
will be superb, and we have plenty of ornaments for it ivithout repeating 
one of those in the eatmg-room The plan of shelves is also excellent, 
and will, I think, for a long time suffice my collection * * * * 

“ I have not been very well — a depression of spirits ansmg from the 
loss of fnends (to whom I am now to add poor Wedderbume) have 
annoyed me much , and Pevenl will, I fear, smell of the apoplexy I 
propose a good rally, however, and hope it will be a powerful effect. 
My idea is, enlre nous, a Scotch archer m the French Kmg’s Guard, tern- 
pore Louis XI , the most picturesque of bU times Always yours very 
faithfully, ' “Wamek Scott” 

This letter contains the first allusion to the species of malady that 
ultimately proved fatal to Sir Walter Scott. He, os far as I know, never 
mentioned to any one of his family the symptoms which he here speaks 
of, but long before any senous apoplectic seizure occurred, it had been 
susTCcted by myself, and by others of his fnends, that he had sustamed 
sli^t attacks ot that nature, and concealed tliem. 
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Th6 depiession of quints of which he compIamB':.c6iua;hot^ however/ 
have hiutg over him long ; at it b j no means^ jhternipted toy of hia « 

usoal occupations. A gnevons inteixapbon had mdeed b^yccnsioni^ ' 
the royal visit, its preparations, and its legacy of vmiants and corre*. 
spondence ; but he now laboured to make up lus lee-way, and Fevenlof 
the Peak was completed, and some promess had also been -achieved with 
the iirst volume of Quentm Dnm<^, before the year reached its dose. 
Nor had he ceased to contemplate future labour and coniinued'.popu- : 
lanty with the some fiwnncss and hopefulness as ever He had m the 
course of Octoher completed his contract, and received Constable’s'lnlla 
for auQ^her unnamed*' work of fiction,” and this was the last such worV 
in wlu(h the great hookseller of Edinburgh was destmed to have an;^’ 
concern. The engagement was in fact that redeemed three years afteiv~ 
wards by WoMoek. 

Fevem of the Peak appeared in January, 1823. Its reception was 
somewhat colder than that of its three immediate predeccssota. The, 
post-haste rapidity of the novelist’s execution was put to a severe Inal 
from las adoption of so wide a canvas os was presented by a period of 
tr^ty busy years, and filled by so very huge and mmtifimons on 
assemblage of persons, not a few of them, as it were, struggling for pxo- 
nuncnce. Fenelhi was on unfortunate conception * what is guod in it is^ 
not original, and the rest extravagantly absurd and incredible. "Evln 
worse was that condescension to the practice of vulgar romancers, in-'hi^' 
treatment of the trial scenes— scenes usually the veiy citadels of his. 
strength— which outraged every feeling of probability with those who 
hod studied &e tcmble tragedies of the Popish Plot, in the anthtotio^ 
records of, perhaps, the most disgraceful epoch in our history. The' 
stoiy is dum^ and perplexed , the catostropne fauother signal exception 
to his roles) foreseen the bcgmning, and yet most innrtificially 
bron^t about All this is true , and yet might not entuasms of the 
same sort be applied to half the masterpieces of Shakespeare? And did 
any dramatist — to ssiy nothing of any other novelist — ever produce m 
^tc of idl the surroundmg bewilderment of the fable, diameters marc 
powerfully conceived, or, on the whole, more happily portmyed, than 
those — I name hut a few — of Chnstum, Bndgenoj^,lBndcmgham, and 
dii^di— sketches more vivid than &ose of Young Derby, Colonel 
Blobd, and the keeper of Newgate ? 

Among the lonngmg young hamsters of those days, Sir 'Walter Sedtt^ 
in the mtcrvols of lus duty os derk, often come forth tod minded mudi 
in the style of his oxvn coeval Monntain. Indeed, the jdeasurehe seemed 
to take in the socict}'^ of lus professional juniors was one of the mi&t js-' 
morkable, and ccrtauily not the least agreeable features of lus diameter 
at tins period of lus consummate honour and cdebxily, but J should* 
miher have said, perhaps, of young people geumdly, nude ox female, law' 
or lay, gentle or simple. 1 used to think it nas near of kin^ another' 
foitnie in hiin,hulovc ofnbyjdit light It was always,! suqlect, against 
the grain with him when ho didnot even work at lus desk xnfli.tho sun 
full upon him. However, one moining,.&Don afterdPevi^ bame out, one 
of our most famous wags famous for bethw, things), luundy, Hr 

Patrick Bobertson, comnidfiy called by the 'endearing Spottish dtmntUne 
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‘f'eter," obser^'ed that tall conical white head advancing ahoN c the crowd 
Awards the lireplace, where the usual roar of fun was going on among 
the bnefless, and said, “Hush, hoys, here comes old Pevenl, I see the 
. PealP A laugh ensued, and the Great Unknown, as he withdrew from 
the cirdc after a few mmutes’ gossip, insisted that I should tell him what 
our joke upon his advent had been When enlightened, being by that 
time half-way across “ the habhlmg hall,” towards Ins omti Dtmsion, he 
looked round ivith a sly grin, and said between his teeth, “Ay, ay, my 
man, as w cel Pevenl o’ the Peak ony day as Peter o’ the Paiiich” (paunch) , 
— ^wtech being transmitted to the brethren of the stove school, ol course 
delighted all of them, except their portly Coiyphasus. But Peter’s appb- 
cation stuck , to liis dymg day Scott was in the Outer House Pevenl of 
the Peal, or Old Pevenl, and by-and-bjc, like a good Cavaher, he took to 
the designation kindly He was w-ell swai'e that his own family and 
younger friends constantly talked of him under this sobnQuet. Many a 
little note have I had from him (and so probably has Pder also), reprov- 
ing, or perhaps encouraging Tory mischief, and signed, “ Thme, Pbverii ” 
Specmicns enough will occur by-and-bye, but I may as well transenhe 
one here, doggerel though it be. Calling at my house one forenoon, he had 
detected me in writing some nonsense for Blackwood’s Nodes Ambro- 
sionoi , and after he went home, finding an apology from some friend who 
had been expected to dme -with a W biggish party that day m Castle 
Street/he dispatched this biUet — 

To J Q LocMtart, Esq , Horthurnberlaiid Street, 

“ Irrccoveiablo sinner, 

Work what Whigs you please till dinner. 

But bo here exact at six, 

Smooth as oil with mine to mix 
f^phy may stop up to tea, 

Our table has no room for she) 

Come (your gim within your check) 

And help sweet 

"PavEntL OP THP Peak " 

> If was, perhaps, some inward misgiving towards the complet 
Peveril, that deteimincd Scott to bre^ now ground in his next 
and, os he had before awakened a fresh interest by venturing on E 
scenery and history, try the still bolder experiment of a contr 
excursion. However this may have been, he was cncouragci 
strengthened by the return of Ins fnend, Mr Skene, about this 
from a tour in France, in the course of which he had kept an ac 
and lively journal, and executed avast variety of clever drawings, 
sentmg landscapes and ancient buildings, such os would have beei 
sure to interest Scott had he been the compamon of his wand( 

Mr Skene’s IdS collections were placed at his disposal, and he tool 
one of, their chapters the substance of the original Introduction to 
till Durword Yet still his difiicultics in tins new undcrtakmg 
freipient, and of a sort to which he had hitherto been a stmnger 
member observmg him many tmies m the Advocates’ Library ] 
over maps and gazetteers with care and anxiety , and the follow 
one of many si^ar notes which his bookseller and printer re 
during the progress of the novel , — ' 
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•• CosUe Street, SSrd Jan , 1823 

“Mt dear CONSTABtEy— 

** Zt IS a Tile place this village of Plessis les Tours, that can balHe both 
you ond me It is a place famous in histoiy, and, moreover, is, as your 
gazetteer assures us, a village of 1,000 inhabitants, yet Z have not found 
it in any map, provincial or general, which Z have consulted. X Ihink 
something must be found in Malte Bnin's Gec^phical Works 1 have 
also suggested to Mr Oadell that Wraxall's History of, Prance, or Ins 
Qhavels, may probably help ns Zn the meantune Z am gettmg on , and 
instead of description holding the place of sense, I must try to make 
such sense os I can find hold the place of description. 

“Z know Btowkwood's stoiy he was onginally, I beheve^ a tailor in 
London, and became a noted leader of Condottien in Ztaly. 

“Z ^aU be obhgcd to Mr David f to get from the Advocates’ Library, 
and send me, the large copy of Fhihp de Comines, in dto I returned 
it, intending to tong mine Irom Abbotsford, but left it in a huny ; and 
the author is the very key to my penod — ^Yours, “ Wamer Scoti,” 


He was much amused with a mark of French admiration which reaidicd 
him (opportunely enough) about the same time— one of the few such 
ttot his novels seem to have brought him prior to the publication of 
Quentm Duru'ard Z r^et that Z cannot produce the letter to winch 
he alludes in the next of these notes , but Z have by no means foi^tten 
the excellent flavour of the champagne which soon afteru'ards arrived at 
Abbotsford, in a q^uantity greatly more liberal than had been stipulated 
for 

"Castle Street, 28th Febmoiy, 1823 

“ Mlf DEAR CoRSTABtE,— 

“ Z send you a letter which will amuse you Zt'is a funny Frenchman 
who u ants me to accept some champagne for a set of my works I have 
written in ansu cr that os my works cost me nothing, Z could not think of 
puttmg a value on them, but tliat Z ehould apply to you to send him by 
the mediation of Hurst and Fobinson a set ot my children and god' 
cliildrcn (noeros and novels), and if he found on seeing them that wey 
were worth a dozen flasks of champagne, he might address the case to 
Hurst and Hobinson, and they would clear it at the custom-house ond 
send it down. 

"Pray return the enclosed as a sort of curiosity Yours, &c , 

"Wamer Scott" 


A comphment not less flattering than this Fccnchmon’s tender of 
champagne was paid to Scott within a few weeks of tho appearance of 

* Hawkwood— flfom whoso adTcntuns Constable had thought tho author of 
Quentin Durward might take somo hints— began life as apprentice to a todon 
tailor Bat, as FoBcr says, "ho soon tutned his needle into a aivord, and his 
thimble into a elneld,” and raised himself to knighthood in the service of j^ward 
III After nccnmulating groat wealth and fame in the predatory wars of Italy, he 
died in 3803, at Fiorenco, where his funeral was celchiuted with 
amidst tho general lamcntatious of the people —See " TAc Fonourable Preniue, or 
the Life and Death ef Sir Sawkteooa," «t& London 4to 1016 

f hir David Constahlo, oldest son of the great booksoUer, bad heen called to tho 
Bar ntFdinhuigh, 
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Pevenl In the Epstle Introductory of that novel, Captain Olutterbuck 
amuses Dr. Jonas Dryasdust ivith an account of a recent visit from their 
common parent, "the author of Waverley,” whose outward man, as it 
was in those days, is humorously caricatured with a suggestion that he 
had prohahly sat to Geoffrey Crayon for his Stout QenUeman of No II , 
and who is made to apologize for the heartmess with which he pays his 
duty to the viands set before him, by allegms that he was in training foi 
the approacliing anmversaiy of the Koxbiir^e Club, whose gastronomi- 
cal zeal had always been on a scale worthy of their bibliomamacal re- - 
noivn “He was preparmg himself,” said the gracious and portly 
Eidolon, " to hob-nob with the lords and the hterary treasures of Al- 
thorpe and Hodnet in Madeira negus, brewed by the classical Dibdm ” 
— [why negus ?]— " to share those profound debates which stamp accu- 
rately on each ‘ small volume, dark with tarmshed gold,* its collar, not of 
SS,,but RE — to toast the immortal memoiy of Gaston, Valdarfer, 
Pynson, and the other fathers of lhat great art which has made all and 
each of us what we are ” This drollery in fact alluded not to the Eox- 
burghe Club, but to an institution of the same class which uas just at 
this tune springmg mto life, under Sir Walter’s own auspices, in Edin- 
burgh — thQ Baiinatyne Club — of which he was the founder and first 
preSdent The heroes of the Bovburghe, however, were not to penetrate 
the mystification of Captain Clutterbuck’s report, and from their lovial 
and erudite board, when they ne\t congregated around its “ generous 
flasks of Burgundy, each flanked by an ancient uncut fiftecner” — (so I 
thmk their reverend chronicler has somewheie depicted the apparatus) 
— the following despatch was foru'ardcd — 

“Mt dear Sib, — 

" The death of Sir M M Sykes, Bart , havmg occasioned a vacancy in 
our Boxbubghe CIiTJB, I am desired to request that you will have the 
goodness to make that fact known to the Author of Wavebley, who, 
from the iDroIjcmc to Pbvbbil of the Peak, seems disposed to become 
one of the members theieof , and I am further desired to express the 
wishes of the said Club that the said Author may succeed to the said 
Baronet I am ever most sincerely yours, « T E Dibdih, VP” 

Sir Walter’s answers to this, and to a subsequent letter of the Vice- 
President annoimcing his formal election, were as follows . — 

“hlT DEAR Sib, — - 

“ I was duly favoured with your letter, whidi proves one pomt agamst 
the iinloioivn author of Waverley — ^namely, that he is certainly a Scotch- 
man, since no other nation pretends to the advantage of second sight. 
Be he u ho or where he may, he must certainly feel the very high honour 
which has selected hmi, nomims umbra, to a situation so worthy of envy 

“ As his personal appearan'ce m the fraternity is not like to be a speedy 
event, one may presume he may be desirous of offermg some token, of 
lus gratitude in the sliape of a rcpnnt, or suchhke kicksliaw, and for this 
pui pose you had better send, me the statutes of your learned body, u Inch 
1 Mill enrage to send him in safety 

"It will follow 03 a characteristic circumstance, that the hable of the 

■ *1 
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Brabinghe, like lliat ollSiiig ArOttir, isrill liave a ;picaht chair, like that 
of Banquo at Macbeth^ banquet Bnt if this (rathiw,^6 ‘hatMemse^ 
and -waucth iunsible,’ shonid not appear to claiin it Jjefore 1 come to 
London (shonid 1 ever be there again), tnth penmsaon of fhe'Club, T, 
vrho have something Of advcntnie in me, althongh a knight like Sir 
Andrevr .dgaecheek, *dabbed mth nnliacked rapier, and on carpet con- 
mdeiation,’ irotdd, rather than lose the chance of a 'dinner TV'ith the 
Boshuighe dnh, take tmon me the adrentnie of the sn^pertfou^ and 
reap some omendsforjicnm andscanddls intoivhidi thcmviahle (tampion 
has diarm me, h; hong his locum tenens on so distmgaished an occasion. 

“ It nrill he not uninteresting to jon to knorr, that a Imtemi^is about 
to he establisbcd here something on the plan of the Boshuighe dub , bnt, 
haring Scottish antiquities dhicfiy m rienr, it is to be called the Bannatvne 
dnb, mm the cdcbiatcd antiqnaiy, Geoige Bannatyne, rrho compiled 
far the greatest Record of old Scottish poetry The first meet^ is 
to he held on Thntsday, when the health of the Rorbnighe dub will be 
drank. 1 am always, my dear sir, your mo^t faithful humble serrant, 

“■Wameb Scorr." 


« Abbotsfora, May 1, 1S28 

"Mr DEAR Sir,— , 

“I ,ua did} houomx-tl with lour verr interesting and flattering com- 
munication. OnrllighhiKh iv hue a unneihial s.-uiug, founded outlie 
traditional renown of 1 uiyiU ‘If it is not Bran,’ the) say, ‘it is 
Bran’s brother ’ Now , thu i' al w.iys taken as a cnmplimcnt'of the first 
ebss, whether applied to an .utu.il cur, or paraliohcaily to a bip^j and, 
upon the same principle, it is w ith no smail pride and gratification that 
1 hear the Roxburche Club ln\e Wn so very flattcnngly disposed 'to 
accept me os a Ioann tennis for the unknow nanthor whom mey h.aTe made 
flic clidd of their adoption As sponsor, I will play my p^ uutil.,tW 
real Simon Pure make ln<> appeirance ' " 

“Betides, I hope the devil does not owe me such a shame Mad Tom 
tidlsus that 'tbe ranee of D irkuc.-^ is a gentleman ,’ and this mystenons 
personage will, I hope, pirhike as much of lus honourable feelmgs as 6t 
his innsibOity, and, retaining lus incognito, permit me to enjoy, inhis^ 
stead, an honour which I ralnc more flian 1 do that which has h^ 
stowM on me hr the credit of liaimg written any of his novels. , ^ 

“I r^pret deeply I cannot soon aa.ail myself of my new priiflcgesi bit 
Courts, which I am under the necessitv of attending officially, sit down in] 
a few days, and, ha mihi > do not anao for vacation until July. But J; 
hope to be m town next spnng, and certainly I liavc one strong addi- 
tional reason fora London jonmey, furnished by the pleasnrs of mwtihg 
the RoxbuigheClttb Make my mosticspectM compliments to the mcn^ 
bets at their next merry meeting, and express, m the warmest Tnnww**!', 
my 'sense of obligation.— 1 am always, my dear tir, vmjMucb your 
ob^ent servant, , ^ “vPameb'Sooit.’’ 


In his way of taking both the Frcudiman’s civilities and those of the 
Boxlnnpltciswe see evident symptoms tliat the mask liad begun to he 
worn raflicr catdcssly. > He wonld not have written this last letter, I 
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fancy, previous to the publication of Mr Adolphus’s Essays on the Authoi - 
ship ot JVaverley 

Sir Walter, it may be worth mentiomng, was also about tins time elected 
a memb6r of “The Club" — ^that famous one established by Johnson, 
Burke, and llejTiolds at the Turk’s Head, but which has now for a long 
series of years held its meetings at the Thatched House in St James’s 
Street. Moreover, he had been chosen, on the death of the antiquary 
Lysons, Professor of Ancient History to the Eoyal Academy — a chan 
originally founded at Hr Johnson’s suggestion, “in order that ffoMymight 
have a right to be at their dinners,’’ and ui which Goldsmith has liad 
several illiistnous successors besides Sir Walter I believe he was present 
at more than one of the festivals of each of these fratenuties A particu- 
lar dinner of the Eoyal Academy, at all events, is recorded ivith some pic- 
turesque details ill lus essay on the life of his friend Jolm Kemble, who 
sat next him on that occasion 

The Bannatyne Club was a child of his own, and from first to last he 
took a most fatherly concern in all its proceedings His practical sense 
dictated a direction of their funds widely aiircrent from what had been 
adopted by the Eoxburghe Their Club Booh alieady constitute a very 
cunous and valuable libiary of Scottish history and antiquities their ex- 
ample has been foEowed with not infenor success by the Maitland Club 
of Glasgow, wliioh was soon afterwards instituted on a siinilai model, 
and of which also Sir Walter was a zealous associate, and since his death 
a Hurd club of this class, founded at Edinburgh in his honour, and styled 
The Abbotsford Club, has taken a stiU mdei range, not confinuig their 
prmting to works connected with Scotland, but admitting all materials 
that can throw hght on the ancient history or literature of any country 
an 3 rwhero described or discussed by the author of Waverley 

At the meetings of the Bannatyne he regularly presided from 1823 to 
1831 , and in the chair on then anmversary dinners, surrounded by some 
of his oldest and dearest fnends — ^Thomas Thomson (the Vice-President), 
Jolm Clerk (Lord Eldin), the Chief Commissioner Adam, Hie Chief Baron 
Shepherd, Lord Jeffrey, Mr Constable, and let me not forget his kind, 
intelhgent, and industrious ally, Mr David Laing, bookseller, the secre- 
tary of Hie club, he from this time forward was the unfailing source 
and centre of all sorts of merriment “within the limits of becoming 
mirth ” Of the ongin and early proCTess of their institution the reader 
has a fuE accoimt m his reviewal of Pitcairn’s Ancient Criminal Tnals 
of Scotland, the most important work as yet edited for the Bannatyne 
press , * and the last edition of lus Poems mcludes his excellent song 
composed for their first dinner — ^Hiat of March 9, 1823 — and then sung 
by James BaEantyne, and heartily chorused by aE the aforesaid dig- 
nitaries • 

“Assist me, ye fiiends of old books and old wmo, 

To sing in the praises of Sage Bannatyne, 

Wlio left such a treasure of old Scottish lore 
As enables each age to print one a olumo more. 

One volume more, my fnends — one volume more, 

"VVe ’ll r.ansack old Banny for one volume more &c, 

* See Miscellaneous Piose Works, vol vu p 1D9. 
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who considered the Royal Society as the great local parent and minister _ 
of practical inventions and mechanical improvements, and they foimd 
it no hard matter to inspire their genial cluef with a warm sympathy in 
not a few of their then predommant speculations He was minted, for 
example, to place himseU at the head of a new company for improving 
the manufacture of oil gas, and in tlie sprm" of this year began to oiflciate 
regulaily m that capacity Other associations of a like kmd caUed for 
Ins countenance, and leceived it The fame of Ins ready zeal and happy 
demeanour grew and spread , and from this tune, imtil bodily infirmities 
disahlcd him. Sir Walter occupied, as the most usual, accept&ble, and 
successful chairman of pubhe meetings of almost every conceivable soi't, 
apart from politics, a very prominent place among tlie active citizens of 
Ins iiati% e town Axiy foreign student of statistics who should have hap- 
pened to peruse the iiles of an Edinburgh newspaper for the penod to 
wdnch I allude, would, I thinli, haie concluded that there must be at 
least two Sir Walter Scotts m the place, one the miiaculously fertile 
author whose w orks occupied two-thiras of its hterary advertisements and 
cntical columns, another some retired magistrate or senator of easy fortune 
and mdcfatigablc philanthropy, w ho devoted the rather oppressive leisure 
of an honoured old age to the promotion of patnotic ameliorations, the 
watcliful guardianship of charities, and the ardent patronage of educa- 
tional institutions 

The reader will perceive m the correspondence to wdiich I must return, 
hints about various httlo matters connected ivith Scott’s oivn advancing 
edifice on Twcedsidc, in which he mtw trace the President of the Royal 
Society and the Cliamn.m of the Gas Company 

Thus, on the 14th of Fcbruai^’’, he recurs to the plan of heating mtenors 
by steam, and proceeds with other topics of a siimiar class — 


To D Temj, Esq , London 

“Dnan Tehut, — 

“I will not fail to send Mr Atkmson, so soon os I can get it, a full 
account of Mr Holdswortli of Glasgow’s improved use of steam, winch is 
in gi cat acceptation Reingnow' necessarily sometimes ivith men of science, 
I hear a great deal of these matters, and, like Don Diego Snapshoito 
with respect to Greek, though I do not understand them, I like the 
•jound of them I have got a capital stove, proved and exercised by Mr 
liobinEon,'’^ who is such a mcchamcal gemus as his father, the celebrated 
professor, for the lower part of the house, wuth a communication for 
ventilating in tlie summer Moreover, I have got for one or two ot the 
rooms a new sort of hell, which I tlunk w'ould divert you. There is 
neither wire nor crank of any kmd ; the whole consistmg of a tube of 
tin, such as is used for gas, having at one extremity a cyhnder ot wider 
dimensions, and in the other a piece of light wood. The larger cylinder, 
Mippose an inch and a half in diameter, terminates in the apartment, 
and, ornamented as you please, is the handle, as it were, of the hell Ry 
pressing a piston down into. this upper and wider cylinder, the air 
ihimigh the tube, to a distance of a himdred feet if necessary, is suddenly 


* Mr John Rohinson, son of tho author of " Elements of Mechanical Philosophy,” 
&c Secretary of tho Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
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compressed, w Inch compression throws out the hght piece of ■« ood, whict 
strikes the hell The power of compression is exactlj- like that of the 
Bramah patent — ^the acting dement being air instead of n ater The bell 
may act as a telegraph by sinking once, tmce, thnce, or so forth The 
gieat advantage, however, is, that it never can go out of order, needs no 
cranls, or pulleys, or wires, and can be contorted into any sort of twining 
or turning which convenience of communication maj require, being 
simply an air-tight tube It might be used to commimicate with the 
stable, and I think of something of that kind, with the porter’s lodge, 
with the gardener’s house I have a model now in the room with me 
The only thing I haie not eiplamed is, that a small spring raises 
the piston B wlien pressed down I wash you -would show this to Mr 
Atkinson if he has not seen it, he will be dehghtcd I have tiied it on 
a tube of fiftj’ feet, and it never fails, indeed cannot It may be called 
the lie plus ultra of beU-nnging — the pea-gun prmciple, as one may say 
As the bcU is stationary, it might be necessary, w ere more than one used, 
that a little medallion should be suspended in such a manner as to be 
put m inbration, so as to show the sen ant which bdl has been struck. — 
I think w c have spoke of wellnigh all the commodities w anted at Coniun- 
drum Castle worth mentioiung Still there arc the carpets 
“ I hai 0 no idea my present labours will be dramatic in situation ns 
to chaiacicr, that of Louis XI , the s.'igacions^ lierfidious, superstitious, 
locular, and pohtic tjuuut, would be, fora histoiical clu-onicle, containing 
}m hfe and death, one of the most powerful ever brought on the stage — 
Yours tnily, “"W Scott” 


A few weeks later he says to the same correspondent — “I must not 
omit to tell you tli it m} gas establishment is m great splendour, and 
w 01 king, now that the expense of the apparatus is m a great measure 
inid, lery &'isd 3 ' and very cheaply In pomt of economy, liowover, it is 
not so cllcctiie, for the facihty of procunng it encourages to a great 
profusion of light but then a gallon of the basest tram oil, which is 
used for preference, makes a hundred feet of gas, and treble that quantity 
lights the house in the state of an illummation for the expense of about 
3s 6'1 In our new mansion we should have been rumed with sper- 
maceti oil and wax candles, yet had not one-tenth part of the light 
Besides, we are entirely freed from the great pla^ie of ele-imwg lamps, 
&.C. There is no smell whatever, unless a valve is left open, and the gas 
escapes unconsumed, m whidi case the scent occasions its bemg instantly 
discovered About twice a iveek the gas is made by an ordinary labourer, 
under occasional inspection of the.^rdener It takes about five hours 
to fill the reservoir gasometer I nei er saw an mvenbon more completdy 
'alisfactory in the results ” 

I caimot -say that Sir Walter’s “century of mvenhons” at Abbotsford 
Im-ned out v cry happily His now philosophical ne plus ultra of hells w os 
found in the sequel a poor succedmeura for the old-fashioned ninn3.nT.iRm 
of the ample wire ,tand his application of gas-light to the intenor of a 
awc|ling-house w^ hn fact attended with so many mcomenienccs, that 
or. loiiu all his family heartily wished it had never been thought of 
Morooicr. m, Walter lia<l deceived himself os to the exnonsG of Rnni. «. 
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apparatus when maintained for the uses of a smgle domestic establishment. 
He easily made out that Jus gas^ws* ss cost him less than the wax, oil, and 
tallow requisite to produce an equal quantity of light would have done, 
but though he admitted that no such quantity of arkdcial light was 
necessary either for comfort or splendour, nor would ever have been 
dreamt of had its supply been to come from the chandler’s store, “ the 
state of an illumination” was almost constantly kept up Above aU, he 
seems to have, by some tnckery of the imagmation, got rid in lus estimate 
of all memory of the very considemble sum expended on the origmal 
fabnc and famishing of lus gasometer, and lining wall upon wall with 
so many hundreds, perhaps thousands, of feet of dehcate pipe work, — 
and, m lilce manner, to have counted for nothmg the fact that he had a 
workman of superior character employed diirmg no slender portion of 
every year in the manufacture He himself, as has been mentioned 
before, delighted at aU times m a strong light, and was not liable to much 
annoyance from the dehcacy of lus olfactory nerves To the extremes 
of heat and cold, too, he was nearly indifferent But the blaze and glow, - 
and occasional odour nf gas, when spread over every part of a private house, 
will ever constitute a serious anno3’’ance for the majority of men, sfedl 
more so of women , and in a country place where skilful repair, in case 
of accident, cannot be immediately procured, the result is often a misery 
The effect of the new apparatus m the dming-room at Abbotsford was at 
first superb In sitting down to table, in autumn, no one observed that 
in each of three chandlers (one of them being of very great dimensions) 
there lurked a little tiny bead of red light Burner passed off, and the 
sun went down, and suddenly, at the turning of a screw, the room was 
filled uitli a gush of splendour worthy of the palace of Aladdin , but, as 
in the case of Aladdui, the old lamp would have been better in the 
upshot Jewelry sparlded, but cheeks and lips looked cold and wan m 
this fierce lUummation , and the eye was wearied, and the brow ached, 
if the sittmg was at all protracted I confess, however, that my chief 
enmity to the whole affair arises from my conviction that Sir Walter’s 
own health was damaged, inhislatteryears, in consequence of his habitually 
working at night imder the intense and burning glare of a broad star of 
gas, whidh hung, as it were, m the air, immediately over his wiitmg-table 
At the close of this year Sir Wtuter heard of the death of his dear 
orollier Thomas Scott, whose son had been for two years domesticated 
•with him at Abbotsford, and the rest of that family were soon afterwords 
his guests for a considerable tune Among other "visitants of the same 
season were Miss Edgeworth and her sisters, Harriet and Soplua After 
spending a few weeks in Edinburgh, and makmg a tour into the High- 
lands, they gave a fortnight to Abbolsfoid , and thenceforth the corre- 
spondence between Scott and the most distinguished of contemporary 
novelists ivas of that confiding and affectionate character which we haie 
seen hugely exempbfied ui his inteicouise ■\ntli Joanna Baillie. 
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also felt their sympathies appealed to with hitherto timnatched strength 
and effect The infection of admiration ran far and wide on the Conti- 
nent, and soon reacted most potently upon Bntam 
The result of Quentm Durward, as regards the contemporary literatiuu 
of Prance, and thence of Italy and the Contment generally, would open 
a field for ample digression. As concerns Scott Imnself, the rays of 
foreign enthusiasm speedily thawed the frost of Constable’s imwonted 
misgivings , the Dialogues on Superstition, if he ever began them, were 
very soon dropped, and the novelist resumed his pen Ho had not 
sunk under the short-lived frown, for he wiote to Ballantyne, on fiist 
ascertaining that a damp was throivn on his usual manufacture — 

“The mouse who only trusts to one poor hole 
Can never he a mouse of any soul ,” 

and, while his publisher yet remamed irresolute as to the plan of Dia- 
logues, threw oft, with unabated eneigy, his excellent Essay on Eomanco, 
for the Supplement to the Enoydopaedia Britaimica , and I cannot but 
consider it as another display of his high self-reliance that, though he 
w'ell knew to what influence Quentin ow'ed its ultimate success in the 
Biitish market, he, the mstant he found himself encouraged to take up 
the trade of story-tellmg agam, spiang bade to Scotland — ^nay, imlun- 
tanly encountered new difliculties by selectmg the comparatively tame 
and unpicturesque realities of modem manneis m liis native province 
A conversation, which much interested me at the lime, had, I fancy, 
some shore at least m this determination As he, Laidlaw', and myself 
were lounging on our pomes, one fine calm afternoon, along the brow of 
the Eildon Hill where it overhangs Meliose, he mentioned to us gaily 
the row, as he called it, that was gomg on in ]?aris about Quentm Dur- 
ward, and said, “I can’t but tlii^ that I could make better play still 
with something German” Laidlaw giumbled at tins, and said, like a 
true Scotcliman, “ Na, na, sir — take my woid foi it, you are always best, 
like Helen MacGiegor, when your foot is on your native heath , and I 
have often thought that if you were to write a novel, and lay the scene 
here in the veiy j'ear you w'ore wTutrag it, you would exceed yourself ” 
“ Home ’s hame,” q^uoth Scott, smihng, “ be it ever sae hamelj” There ’s 
sometlimg m what you say, WiUie Wiat, suppose I were to take Cap- 
tain Olutterbuck for a hero, and never let the story step a yard beyond 
' the village below us yonder ?” “ The very thmg I want,” said Laidlaw , 
“stick to Melrose in July, 1823” “WeU, upon my word,” lieansiveied, 
“ the field would be quite wade enough — and wliai for no — (Tlus pet 
plirase of Meg Dods was a Laidlauism ) — Some fun followed about the 
different real persons m the village that might be introduced with comi- 
cal effect , but as Laidlaw and I talked and laughed over oui woithy 
- neighbours. Ins air became giaver and giaver, and he at length said, 
“ Ay, aj , if one could look into the heart ol that little cluster of cottages, 
no fear but you w'ould find materials enow for tragedy as well as comedy 
I undertake to say there is some real romance at this moment going on 
dowTi there — that, if it could hove justice done to it, would be w'ell 
w orth all the fiction that was ever spim out of human brams ” He then 
told ns a tale of dark domestic guilt which had recently come under his 
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- notico as ShenfF, and of wliicli the scone vros not Melrose, but a smaller 
hamlet on the otlicr side of the Tn eed, full in our vieiv , hut the details 
A\ ere not of a land to he dn elt upon anj-thing more dreadful ivas nei er 
conceived hy Crabhe, and ho told it so as to produce on nsvrho listened 
all the effect of anotlier Sail of Justice It could never have entered 
into lus head to elaborate such a tale , but both Laidlaiv and I used to 
thinlc that this tallc suggested St Eonan’s IVell, though my good fnend 
was by no means disposed to accept that as payment in full of his de- 
mand, and from tune to time afterwards n oiud give the Sheriff a httle 
poking about Melrose in July 

Before Sir Walter settled to the new novel, he received Joanna Bailhe’s 
long-promised Collection of Poetical Miscdlanies, in -nhicli appeared Ins 
own ffiramatic sketch of Macduff’s Cross When Hahdon Hill first came 


forth, there were not wantmg revieu ers who hailed it in astyle of rapture, 
such as might have been evpected had it been a Macbeth But this folly 
soon sunk , and I only mention it as an instance of the extent to winch 
reputation bewilders and confounds even persons who have good bmns 
enough w'hen they find it convenient to exercise them The second 
attempt of the class produced no sensation whateicr at the time, and 
both -would have been long since foigotten, but that they came from 
Scott’s pen They both contain some fine passages , Hahdon HiU 1ms, 
indeed, several grand ones But, on the whole, they alwajs seemed to 
me most egregioiisly unworthy of Sir Walter, and, now thatwehaie 
before us his admirable Letters on Dramatic Composition to Allan Cun- 
ningham, it appears doubly hard to account for the rashness with w'hich 
he committed liunself in eien such slender attempts on a species of com- 
position, of which, m his cool hour, he so fuUy appreciated the difHciilt 
demands Nevertheless, 1 am very far from agreeing with those cntics 
who have gravely talked of Hahdon Hill, and Macduff’s Cross, and the 
still more unfortimate Doom of Devoigoil, as proving that Sir Walter 
could not have succeeded in the drama, either senous or comic It would 
be as fair to conclude, from the abortive fragment of the Yampyre, that 
Lord Byron could not have written a good novel or romance m prose 
Scott threw off these things currente calamoj he never gave himsell time 
to consider beforehand wdiat could be made of their materials, nor be- 


stowed a moment on correctmg them after he had covered the aEotted 
quantity of paper with blank verse , and neither when they wore new, 
nor ever after, did he seem to attach the shghtest importance to them 
Miss BaiUie’s v olnme contained several poems by Lirs Hemans , some 
jsiix ffespnt by the late Miss Catherme Panshaw e, a W’oman of rare wit 
and gemus, in whose society Scott ^atly delighted , and, inter aha, Mr 
WiUnm Howison’s early ballad of Polydore, which had been originally 
published, under Scott’s auspices, in the Edmbuigh Annual Eegister for 


The next month, August, 1823, w as one of the happiest in Scott’s life, 
bicvcr did I see a brighter dajrat Abbotsford than'tliat on which Miss 
Edgeworth first amicd there— never can I forget her look and accent 
when she was received by him at his archway, and exclaimed, “Every- 
thing about jou IS exactly what one ought to have had wit enough to 
dream «” The weather wtis beautiful, and the edifice, and its appnrte- 
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nances, were all but complete, and day after day, so long as she could re- 
main, her host had always some new plan of gaiety. One day there was 
fishing on the Cauldshiels Loch, and a dinner on the heathy bank 
Another the whole party feasted by Thomas the Eh3rnier’s waterfall in the 
glen, and the stone on which Maria that day sat was ever afterwards called 
JSdgeicorth's Stone A third day we had to go farther afield He must 
needs show her, not Newark only, but all the upper scenery of the Var- 
row, where “fair hangs the apple frae the rock,” and the baskets were 
unpacked about sunset, beside the rmned chapel overlooking St Mary’s 
Loch, and he had scrambled to gather bluebells and heath-flowers, w ith 
w Inch all the yoimg ladies must twme their hair, and they sang and he 
recited imtil it was tune to go home beneath the softest of harvest moons 
Thus a fortmght -was passed, and the vision closed , foi Miss Edgexforth 
never saw Abbotsford agam durmg his life, and I am very sure she could 
never beai to look upon it now that the spirit is fled 
Another honoured and welcome guest of the same month was Mr J L 
Adolphus, the author of the Letters to Heber , and I am enabled to en- 
rich these pages with some reminiscences of that visit, the first of several 
he paid to Abbotsford, which this gentleman has been so kind as to set 
down for my use, and I am sure for the gratification of aU my readers 
After modestly recountuig the circumstances which led to his uintation 
to Abbotsford, my fnendly contributor says — 

“■With great pleasure and ounosity, but with something like awe, I 
first saw this celebrated house emerge from below the plantation which 
screened it from the Sdkirk and Melrose road Antique as it wras in de- 
sim, it had not 3'et had time to take any tint from the weather, and its 
wnole comphcation of towers, turrets, gallenes, cormces, and quamtly 
ornamented mouldmgs looked fresh from the chisel, except where the 
walls were ennehed with some really ancient carving or inscnption As 
I approached the house there was a busy sound ot masons’ tools , the 
slirubbery before the wmdows was strew'ed wuth the works of the carpen- 
ter and stone-cutter, and with grotesque antiquities, for which a place was 
j'ct to be foimd , on one side were the beginnings of a fruit and flower 
garden, on another, but more distant, a slope bnstling with yoimg firs 
and larches , near the door murmured an uimnishcd fountam 
“ I had seen Sir ‘Walter Scott, but never met him in society before this 
visit He received me with all his well-known cordiahty and simphcity 
of manner The circumstances under wluch I presented myselt were 
peculiar, as the only cause of my being under ms roof was one wluch 
could not without awkwardness be alluded to while a strict reserve'ex- 
isted on the subject of the Waverley novels. This, however, did not 
create any embarrassment, and he entered mto conversation os if any- 
thing that might have been said with reference to the ongm of our ac- 
quaintance had been said an hour before I have smee been present at 
his first reception of many visitors, and upon such occasions, as indeed 
upon every other, I never ■saw a man who in his intercourse with all per- 
sons w'as so perfect-a master of courtesy His maunci-s w ere so plam and 
natuial, and his kindness took such immediate possession of the feelmgs, 
that this excellence in him might for a w'hile pass almost unobserx ed 1 
camiot pay a higher testimony to it than by owTung that I hist fully 
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appieciafed it from lus lielimoBr to others Has air and aspect^ at the 
moment of a first introduction, -vrere placid, modest, and, for his time of 
life, Tenerahle Occasionally, irhere lie stood a little on ceremony, he 
thceu into liis address a deferentid toneiWhich had in it somethii^ of 
old-fa^oncd politeness, and became him estremely trelL 

"A point of hospitality in Tchich SirTTalter Scott never felled, what- 
ever might he the pretensions of the OTest, was to do the honours of-con- 
\ cisation "iVlien a stranger arrived he seemed to consider it as much a 
duty to offer him the resonrccs of his mind as those of his table, taking 
car^ however, hy his choice of subjects to give the viator an opportunity 
of making his oivn stores, if he had them, avadahle I have neq^nentlj' 
oliscncd "this — with admiration both of his powers and of his discrimi- 
nating kindness To me, at the tune of my ^t viat, he addressed him- 
self often as to a member of his own profession , and, indeed, he seemed 
always to have a real pleasure in citmg from his own esperience as an 
a Ivoc'te and a law officer The first book he recommended to me for an 
lionr's occupation in his libtarv was an old Scotch pamphlet of the tetd 
of Philip SWfield (published also m the Enchsh State Trials), a dismal 
and mystenous story of murder, connected ^ghtly with the politics of 
the tune of James II , and having in it a taste of the marveilons 

“It V ould, I flunk, be extreindy difficult to give a just idea of his 
general conversation to any one uho had not known him Considering 
his meat personal and literan populantv, and the wide orde of society 
m iChicli he had lived, it is perhaps remarkable that so few of his sayings, 
real or imputed, are in circulation But he did not affect sayings, the 
points and sententious turns, which are so easily caught up imd trans- 
mitted, were not natural to him, though he occasionally expressed a 
thoiight very pithdy and neatly For example, he once described the 
Duke of Welluigton s style of debatmg as ‘ slicmg the argument into two 
or three parts, and helping himself to the best ’ But the great charm of 
his ‘table-tdk’ was in the sweetness and abandon with which it flowed, 
alwavs, however, giuded bi good sense and taste, the warm and nn- 
stiAicd doquence uith wliidi he expressed rather sentiments than 
opuuons, and the liveliness and force with winch he narrated and de- 
senbed; and all that he spoke denvedso much of its effect from indefinable 
feliaties of manner, look, and tone, and sometimes fr»m the choice of 
apparently insignificant words, that a moderately faithful transcript of 
Ina sentences would be but a femt image of his conversation. 

‘ At the time of my first and second visits to Abbotsford, in 1823 and 
1S24, Lis health was less broken, and liis spirits more youthful mid 
hufv ant, than when I afterwards saw himj in the years from 1827 to 
1831 Kot only was he inexhaustible in anecdote but he still loved to 
exert the talent of dramatizing, and m some measure representing m his 
own ptison the incidents he told of or the situations he imagined I 
recollect, for instance his sketching in this manner (it was, I tlnTtV, 
Gj. to some zoologicd discussion with hfr IVilliam Stewart Bose) a 
•'ailor ttyun, to pcisurde a monkey to speak, and vowing, with all kinds 
of whimsical oaths, that he would not tdl of him.* Oh the evening of 

“’ll- Pesa TR-as at Ibis time mcditafang bis entcrtainiagbttle >c« d'esml, entitled 
“Anccdo'csot Monkeys” . -o ^ 
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my first amval, lie took me to see liis *^vlld man/ ns he called him, the 
celebrated Tom Puxdie, nho was m an outhouse, unpacking some Indian 
idols, weapons, and carved work, just arrived from England The better 
to e-^ibit Tom, his master played a most -amusmg scene of wonder, 
impatience, cunosity, and fear lest anything should be broken or the 
candle fall mto the loose liay of the packages, but all this ivith great 
submission to the better judgment of the factotum, who went on gravely 
breaking up and unpapenng after his own manner, as if he had been 
sortmg some toys for a restless child Another specimen of Ins talent for 
representation, which struck me forcibly about the same time, was his 
teumg the story, related in his Letters on Demonology, of a dying man 
who, in a state of delinum, while his nurse was absent, left his room, 
appeared at a club of winch he was president, and was talcen for his outi 
ghost In redatmg this not very likely story, he described mth his deep 
and hngenng tones, and with gestures and looks suited to each part of 
the action, the sick man, deadly pale and with vacant eyes, walking into 
the club-room , the silence and consternation of the club , the supposed 
spectre movmg to the head of the table , givmg a ghastly salutation to 
the company, raismg a glass towards his lips, stiflly turning Ins head 
from side to side, as u pledging the several members , Ins departure, just 
at midnight, and the breathless conference of the club, as they recovered 
themselves from this strange nsit St Honan’s Well was published soon 
after the tcUing of this story, and I have no doubt that Sir Walter had 
it in his mmd in wntmg one of the last scenes of that novel 

“ He read a play admirably well, distinguishuig the speeches by change 
of tone and manner, without naming the characters I had the pleasiiie 
of heanng him recite, shortly before it v as published, his own spirited 
ballad of Bonny Dundee, and never did I listen to more ‘eloipient 
music ’ This was in one of the last years of his hfe, but the hues ' 

“ ‘ Av ay to tlio hills, to the ca^ es, to the rocks • 

Ere I oivn a usurper, I’ll couch with the fox 

could not, in his most vigorous days, have been intonated with more fire 
and energy 

“ In conversation he sometimes added very strikingly to the ludicrous 
or pathetic effect of an expression by dw elling on a syllable — holding the 
note, as it would have been called m music Thus I recollect his tcllinc 
until an extremely droll emphasis, that once, when a boy, he was cuffed 
by his aunt for smging — 

“ ‘ 'i’here ’s nae repentance in iny heart. 

The fiddle ’s in my arms ' ’ * 

“ No one who has seen him can forget the surpiismg power of change 
u Inch his coimtenance showed u hen awakened from a state of composui e. 
In 1823, when I first knew him, the hair upon Ins forehead was quite 
grey, but his face, winch was healthy and sangumc, and the hair about 
it, which had stiU a strong reddish tmge, contrasted ratliei than har- 
monized with the deck silvery locks above— a contrast which might seem 

* These hucs'are from the old ballad, “Maepherson’s Lament," the grounds ork 
of Bums’ glonous Maepherson's i arew cll Sec Scott’s Miscellaneous I^so Workc, 
toL xvii p 259 
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nithcr suited to a jovial and litunorotis than to a pathetic expression 
lint his features ivere ctjually capable of both ^ The form ana hue of 
Ins eyes (for the benefit of muinte physiognomists it should be noted 
that the pupils contained some small specks of brown) irero nonderfullj 
calculated lor showing great varieties of emotion. Their mournful 
.aspect was estiemely earnest and affecting , and, when he told some 
dismal and mystenons 8toiy,thcy had a doubtful, melancholy, ^plormg 
look, which appealed urc^tibly to the hearer’s imagmation. Occa- 
sionally whea'nc rooko of something very audacious or eccentnc, tlicy 
nould dilate and light up with a tragic-comic, harebrained ciprcssion, 


quite pecuhar to himself, one might see in it a whole chapter of Cceur- 
de-lion and the Clerk of Copmanhuist Never, perhaps, did a man go 
through all the gradations of laughter with such complete enjoyment, 
and a countenance so radiant The first dawn of a humorous thought 
w oiild show itself sometimes as he sat silent by an im oluntaiy len^heu- 
ingof the upper lip, followed by a shy sidelong glance at lus neighbours, 
indescribably whimsical, and seeming to ask Itom their looks whether 
tlie spark of drollery should he suppressed or allowed to blare out In 
the full tide of mirth he did indeed * laugli the hearths laugh,’ like "Wal- 
pole, but It was not boisterous and orcrpowcmig, nor did it check the 
course of lus w ords , be could go on telling or descanting while his lungs 
did ‘crow like chanticleer,’ his sjllables in the struggle growing more 
emphatic, his accent more stronglj Scotch, and his voice plamtive with 
excess of meirunent 


" The habits of life at Abbotsford, when I first saw it, ran in the same 
easy, rational, and pleasant course w Inch 1 helm e they always afterward® 
look , though the fiinnlj w ns at tins lime i.ithu' straitened in its airange- 
inents, ns some of the pnnupal rooms w ere not finished After breakfast 
SirWalter took his short interval of study m the light and elegant bttle' 
room afterwanis called Miss Scott’s Ihat winch he ocenjned when 
Abbotsfoifi was complete, though more convenient m some material 
respects, seemed to me the least cheerful'^ and least private m the house 
It hail, howeier, a recommendation which, perhaps, he was very sensible 
of, that, os he sat .at lus wntmg- table, he could look out at his young trees 
About one o’clock he walked or rode, generally with some of Insinsitor® 
At this period he used to be a good dud on horseback, and a pleasant 
sight it was to see the gallant old gentleman, in his seal-skin cap and 
short green jiicket, iounging along a field-side on his mare, Sibjl Gray, 
and pausing now .nnd then to balk, with a seno-comic look, loa labouring 
man or woman, .and rejoice them witli some quaint saying, in broad 
Scotch The dinner hour was early , the sitting after dinner was 
liospil ibly but not iminoderattlj prolonged , and the whole faniily parly 
(foi ‘.itth it .duajs ceenied, cvtii if there were seieiad visitors) then mot 
again for a i-hoit evening, which was pn<-®ed m cometsation and music 
I once huinl bir "Walter Siiy, that he believe I there was a ‘parr’ of Ciirds 
(such was In; antiquated cimrcsaion) somewhere m the house— but pro- 
bablj there is no tradition of their having ever been used The drawing- 
room .and hbrarv' (anfumhhed at the time of my first visit) opened into 
each other, and formed a bcnUifiil cvenmg apartment. By every one 
* It IS, however, the only sitting room m the bouse that looks mtVtreard. 
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^\ll0 Las -vifeitecl at Abbolslord they must be associated \ntL some of Ibe 
most debgbtfvil recollections of liis life Sir Walter Lstciied to the inittic 
of Lis daufitiiiers, wLicL ivas all congenial to his own taste, nitli a ne\ei- 
failing entluisiasm He follon ed tlic line old songs wLicL Mrs Loclcliart 
sang to Lei Laip with Lis mind, 03 es, and lips, almost ns if joining in an 
act of religion To other inimcal performances he was a diitiliil, and 
often a pleased Lstenci , but I belies c lie cared little for meie music , the 
notes failed to charm lum if thejr were not connected with good words, 
or immediately associated with some history or strong sentiment, upon 
which his imaguiation could fasten A similar obscriation might, I 
slionld conceive, apply to his feeling of othei arts I do not remember 
any picture or print at Abbotsfonl which was remaikable merely as n 
work of coloiu or design All, I think, eitbci represented Instoncal, 
romantic, or poetical subjects, 01 lelatcd to peisons, places, or circum- 
stances 111 w Inch he took an interest Ei en m aichitectmc his taste had 
the same bias , almost eveij’stoiic of Ins house boie an allusion or siij^sled 
a sentiment 

“It seemed at first a little strange, in a scene whcic so many things 
hmught to mind the Waioilej noicls, to hcai no direct mention of them 
or even allusion to then existence But ns foihcarance on tins liead was 
a inle on winch a complete tacit imderstanding subsisted, there was no 
emhamssment or appearance of mj ‘•terj on the subject Once or tw ice 
I have beard a casual icfcicnce made, m Sir '\Valtei'’8 presence, to soinc 
topic in the novels , no surprise or appeamnee of displeasure lollowcil, 
but the conversation, so far as it tended that way, died a natural death 
It ha'!, I believe, happened that he himt.elf has been caught unaw ares 
on the forbidden ground I have beard it told by a verj acute observei, 
not now living, that on Ins coming once to Abliotsford, after the publica- 
tion of The Pirate, Su’ Wallei asked him, ‘ Well, and bow' is our friend 
Kemble? gloiions John and then, recollecting, of course, that he was 
talkmg Claude Halcro, he checked himself, and could not for some 
moments recover from the false step Had a man been ever so prone to 
indiscretion on such subjects, it would have been unpardonable to betray 
it tow awls Sir Walter Scott, who (beside all Ins other clauns to respect 
and aflection) was lumseli cautious, even to nicety, of haraiding an 
inquiry 01 remark which might appear to he an intrusion upon the all.iirs 
of Hiose with whom he conversed It may he observed, too, that the 
publications of tbedaj were bj” no means the staple of con\ei’«ation at 
Ahhoteford, though thej'had Uieir turn, and with lespect to Ins ow-ii 
worlis Sir Walter did not often talk cien of those winch were avowed 
If he ever indulged m anj’tlniig like egotism, he loved bettoi to speak of 
what he had done and seen th in of wliat he had n niton 
, “ After all, theie is perhaps haidly a secret in the w orld which has not 
its safct3’'-val\e Though Sir Walter abstained stiictly from any niention 
of the AVaioilev novels, lie did not scruple to talk, and that with gio it 
zest, of the pkijs which had been founded upon pome of them, and the 
chai’acters, as there lepresented Soon aftei oiu first meeting, he descnbcd 
to me, w itli Ins usual dramatic pow er, the death-bed scene ot ‘ the original 
Dandle Dmmont of course referring, ostensibly at lea^t, to the opera 
* See Note to Gnj* Mauuonng, Wnverley Novels, vol iv p 242 
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ot Guj' Mannenrig He dw elt •with extreme dehght upon Mackav’s pep 
formaiiccs of the JBailhe and Dominie Sampson, and appeared to t iste 
them with all the fre^ and disinterested enj oyment of a common spectator 
I do not know a more interestmg circnmstance in the history of the 
■Waverley norels than the pleasure which their illustnous author thus 
received, as it were at the rehound, from those creations of his o'wn 
muid which had so largely increased the enjoyments of all the civilized 
world 

“ In one instance only did lie, in my presence, say or do anything which 
seemed to have an intentional reference to the novels themselves, wlule 
they were yet unacknowledged On tiie last day of my visit in 1823, 1 
rode out with Sir "Walter and his fnend Mr Bose, -who was then his 
guest and freguent compamon m these short rambles Sir Walter led us 
a little way down the lett bank of the Tweed, and then mto the moors by a 
traA called the Girth Road, along which, he told us, the pilgrims from 
that side of the nver used to come to Melrose We tracca upward, at a 
distance, the course of the little stream called the EUand, Sir Walter, as 
his habit was, pausmg now and then to pomt out anythmg in the prospect 
that nas either remarkable in itself or associated ■with any mteresting 
recollection 1 remember, m particular, his showing us, on a distant 
enuncnce, a dreary lone house, called the Hawk's Hest^ in which a young 
man, retummg from a fair with money, had been miu^ered in -the night 
and buned under the floor, where his remains •were found after the death 
or departure of the inmates the fact was simple enough m itself, but, 
related m his manner, it was just such a story os should have been told 
bj a poet on a lonely heath ■V^^len we had ndden a little time on the 
moors, he said to me rather pomtedly, am gomg to show you somethmg 
that I think -will interest you ,* and presently, m a ■wild comer of the 
lulls, he halted us at a place where stood tliree small ancient towers, or 
castellated houses, in rums, at short distances from each other It was 
plain, upon the lightest consideration of the topography, that one (perhaps 
anj one) of these was the tower of Glendeai^g, where so many romantic 
and marvellous adventures happen m The Monastery While we looked 
at this forlorn moup, I said to Sir Walter that they were what Bums 
called ‘ghaist-allurmg edifices.’ ‘Yes,’ he answered, carelesdy, 'I dare 
say there are many stones about them ’ As we returned, by a different 
route, he made me dismount and take a footpath through a part of Lord 
Somcmlle’s grounds, where the EUond runs through a beautiful httle 
valley, the stream nmdmg between level borders of the bnghtest green* 
sward, which narrow or widen as the steep sides of the glen advance or 
recede The place is called the Fairy Dean, and it reqiured no ciceTone 
to tell that the glen was that m winch Father Eustace, m The Monastery, 
IS intercepted by the White Lady of Av enel ' 

Every mend of Sir Walter’s must admire particularly Mr Adolphus’s 
tnily exquisite descnption of his laugh, but^ mdeed, every word of 
these memoranda is precious 

In September, the Highhind Socie^ of Scotland, at the «quest of the 
late Sir Heniy Stewart of AUanton, sent a deputation to Jus seat m 
Lanarkshire, to exanune and report upon his famous improvements m 
the art of transplanting trees Sir Walter was one of the committee 
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appointed for tins business, and be took a lively interest in it; as untness 
tne Essay on Landscape Gardening,* wbicb, wliatever may be the fate of 
Sir Henry Stewart’s oum. writmgs, ivill transmit his name to postenty. 
Scott made several Allantoman experiments at Abbotsford, but found 
reason in the sequel to abate somewhat of the enthusiasm which his 
Essay expresses as to the system The question, after aU, comes to pounds, 
■shillings, and pence — and, •whether Sir Henr/s accounts had or had not - 
been accurately kept, the tiling turned out greatly more expensive on 
Tweedside than he nad found it represented in Clydesdale. 

1 accompanied Sii Walter on this little expedition, in the course of 
which •we paid several other nsits, and explored not a lew ancient castles 
in the upper regions of the Tweed and the Clyde. Even while the 
iveather was most unpropilious, notlung could induce him to remain in 
the carnage when we approached any ruined or celebrated ediilce If 
he had never seen it before, his curiosity was hke that of an eager strip- 
ling, if he had examined it fifty times, ho must renew his faraihanty, 
and gratify the tenderness of youthful reminiscences While on the 
road his conversation never flagged — ^story suggested story, and ballad 
came upon ballad m endless succession But what struck me most was 
the apparently ommvorous grasp of his memory That he should recol- 
lect eveiy stanza of any ancient ditty of chivalry or romance tliat had 
once excited his imagination, could no longer surprise me , but it seemed 
as if he remembered everything •without exception, so it were in any- 
thing like the shape of verse, that ho had ever read For example, the 
niormng after we had left Allouton, we w'ent across the country to break- 
fast wnth his fnend Cranstoun (Lord Corehouse), who accompanied us in 
the same carnage, and his lordship happenmg to repeat a phrase, re- 
iimrkable only for its absurdity, from a magazme poem of the very silliest 
feebleness, wmch they had laughed at when at coUegc together, Scott 
immediately began at the beginning, and gave it us to the end, -with 
apparently no more effort than if lie himself had composed it the day 
before 1 could jiftei this easily beUeve a stoiy often told by Hogg, to the 
effect that, lamenting in Scott’s presence his having lost his only copy of 
a long ballad composed by him in his early days, and of which he then 
could recall merely the subject, and one or tw o fragments, Sir IValter 
•forthwith said, ivith a smile, “ Take your pencil. Jemmy, and 1 ’ll dictate 
'your ballad to j’-ou, word for word,” which w'as done accordingly 

As this w'as among the first times that I ever travelled for a few days 
in company with Scott, I may as well add the siuprise with w'luch lus 
liteiary diligence, when aw'ay from home and his books, could not fiul to 
be observed IWierevcr we slept, whether in a noble mansion or in the 
shabbiest of coimtry inns, and whethei the work was done after retiring 
at night or before an early start in the moining, he vay lately mounted 
the carnage again •without having a packet of the well-known aspect 
. ready sealed, and corded, and addressed to his printer in Edinburgh I 
used to suspect that he had adopted in his lattei years the plan of wntmg 
everything on paper of the quarto form, in place of the folio which he at 
'I an earher -period used, chiefly because in this w'ay, whate\er he w'-as 
writing, and wherever he wrote, he might seem to casual observers to be 
* Miscellaneous Pi oso Works, 1 of xxi pp 77—151 
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merely engaged upon a common letter, and the rapidity of his evccution^ 
taken unth flie shape of his sheet, has probably deceived hundreds, but 
when he had fimshed his two or three letters, St Honan’s "Well, or n hat- 
ever was in hand, hod made a chapter in advance 
St. Honan’s Wm was published about the middle of December, and in 
its T^^nnlisTi reception there was another faHing off, uhich of course some- 
what dispirited the bookseller for the moment Scotch readers m general 
dissented stoutly from this judgment, alleging (as they might ^ell do) 
-that Meg Dods deserved a place by the side of Monkbarns, Baillie Jarvie, 
and Captain Dalgetty , that no one, who had lived in the author’s own 
rounlry, could hesitate to recognire vivid and happy portraitures in 
Touchwood, MaclSirk, and the recluse minister of St Honan’s, that the 
descriptions of natural scenery might rank with any he had given, and, 
finally, that the whole character of Clara Mowbray, but especially its 
development m the third volume, formed an ongmal creation, destined 
to be classed by postenty with the highest efforts of tragic romance 
Some Edinburgh critics, how'ever (both talkers and writers), received 
w ith considerable grudgmgs certain sarcastic sketches of the w oiilcl-be- 
tme life of the wateniig-place , sketches which their Southron brethren 
Ind kindly suggested might be drawn from Northern observation, but 
could never appear better than fantastic caricatures to any person who 
had vusited even a third-rate English resort of the same nominal class 
T liere is no^doubt that the author dashed off these minor personages wuth, 
111 the painter’s phrase, a neh bntshj but I must confess my bdief that 
thej hav e far more truth about them than his countrymen seemed at the 
time vnllmg to allow , and if any of my readers, whether Scotch or 
English, has ever happened to spend a few' months, not in cither an 
English or a Scotch watermg-place of the present day, but among such 
miscellaneous assemblages of British nondescripts and outcasts (mcluding 
often persons of lugher birth than anj of the bean monde of St Honan’s 
IVell) ns now infest many towns of PVance and Switzerland, he vnll, I 
am satisfied, be inclined to admit that while the Contment was shut, as 
it was in the dajs of Sir Wnltei’’s v outhful wanderings, a top to such a 
seipiestered place as Gilsland, or Mnifat, or Innerleithen (almost as inac- 
lesbible to London duns avid bailiffs as the Isle of Man was then, or os 
Boulogne and Dieppe are now), may have supphed the future novelist’s 
note-book w itli authentic materials ev en for such worthies as Sir Bmgo and 
L'ldy Binks,Dr Quacklcbcn,andMr Winterblossom It should, moreover, 
lie home in mind that during our insular blockade, northern watermg- 
placcs were not alone favoured by the resort of questionable characters 
Ironi the south. The comparativ e cheapness of liv mg, and especially of 
education, procured for Sir Walter’s “ own romantic tovvui”a constant 
succession of such visitants, so long as they could hav e no access to the 
ittbhs d^hCte and danemg-mosters of the Contment. "V^en I first nunglefl 
m the society of Edinbiugh it abounded with English, broken m character 
and in fortune, who found a mere title (even a baronet’s one) of conse- 
•lucnce enough to obtain for them, from the proverbially cautious Scotch, 
u degree of attention to which thev had long been unaccustomed among 
Uiosc who li id chanced to obacrv c the progress of their personal lustoncs , 
mifi J he-rtl m.nj name, when the novel was new, a boobj of some 
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rank, in whom they rccognirod a sufficiently accurate prolot 3 Tie for Sir 
Bmgo. 

Sir Walter had shown a remarkable degree of good-nature in the coir- 
pletion of this novel When the end came in view James BaUanti ne 
suddenij took vast alarm about a particular Icatiirc in the histoiy of the 
heroine' In the original conception, and in the book as actually wntlen 
and printed, Miss Jlowbraj’s mock inamagc had not halted at the pro- 
faned ceitsmony of the chinch, and the delicate pnnter shrank from the 
idea of obtruding on the fastidious pubhe the po'ssibility of any personal 
contamination hanug been incurred b}* a high-bom damsel ot the nme- 
teenth centurj' Scott w as at liist inclined to dismiss his friend’s scruples 
ns briefly as he had done those of Blackwood in the case of the Black 
Dwarf •—'“You would noier ha\e quaircUed ivitli it,” he said, “liad the 
thing happened to a girl in gingham The silk petticoat can make little 
diffeTcnce ” James reclaimed with double cncigy, and called Constable 
to the lescue, and after some pause, the author \ erv reluctantly consented 
to cancel and re- write about tw entj -foui pages, which w.is enough to obli- 
terate to a ceitain cvtuit the dreaded scandal — and in a similar degree, 
as he alwai s persisted, to perplei. and w caken the course of lus narratii e, 
and the daik effect of its catastrophe 

AWioevcr might take offence with different parts of the book, it was 
rapturously hailed by the inhabitants of Innerleithen, wffio iiiimediately 
ideutiflcd the most stiiking of its locaUtics w itli those of their own pretty 
% ilhgc and its picturesque neighbourhood, and foresaw in this celebration 
a chance of restoring flie populanty of their long neglected JFcll— the 
sune to which, as the reader may have noticed, Sir Walter Scott had occa- 
sionally escorted his mother and sister in the days of boyhood Tlie 
nofables of the little town lotcd by acclamation that the old name of 
Iiincilcithcn slioidd be, ns far as possible, dropped thcnccfoith, and that 
of St Bonan’s adopted Nor weie the} niistaken in their aumincs An 
unheard-of influx of water-bibbers forthwith crowned their hopes , and 
qiruce holtles and huge staring lodging-houses soon arose to disturb wo- 
fully every association that had induced Sir Walter to make Inncilcithen 
the scene of a roraance Nor w ere they w ho profited by these ininsions 
of the genius loci nt all spanng in their demonstrations of gratitude 
The tnieller roads, on the corner of every new’ erection there, “Abbots- 
ford Place,” “ Wavcrley Row,” “The Marmion Hotel,” or some inscrip- 
tion of the like coinage 

Among other consequences of the reinved fame of the place, a yearly 
festival was instituted for the celebration of “The St Ronau’s Border 
Games” A club of “BowTnen of the Border,” anayed in doublets of 
Lincoln green, with broad blue bonnets, and having the Ettnck Shep- 
1101x1 for Captain, assumed the pnncipal management of this exhibition ; 
and Sir Walter w as w ell pleased to be enrolled among them, and during 
■:c\cral ycara was a regular attendant, both on the Meadow, wdiero (be- 
sides archery) leaping, racing, ivrcstling, stone-heaving, and liammer- 
throwing went on opposite to the noble old Castle of Traqiiair, and at 
the subsequent banquet, wheic Hogg, iii full costume, ahvays jiresideil 
ns master of the ceremonies In fact, a gayer spectacle than that of the 
St, Honan’s Games, in those days, could not w'cU have been desired. The 
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Shepherd, even -when on the verge of threescore, exerted himself lustily 
in the field, and sddom failed to carry off some of the pnzes, to the as* 
tomshment of his vanquish^ jumors , and the bon-vtiants of Edmhuigh 
mustered strong among the gentry and yeomanry of Tweeddale to see 
him afterwards in his glory, filling the president chair -with emment 
success, and commonly supported on this — ^which was, in fact, the grand- 
est ei pTiing of his 3 ear— hv Sir TValter Scott, Professor Wilson, Sir Adam 
Perguson, and “ Peter Eobertson.” 

Immediately on the conclusion of St Eonan’s WeU, Sir Walter began 
the no\el of Iledganntlot, but it had made considerable promess at press 
before Constable and Ballantyne could persuade him to substitute that 
title for Hemes Tlie book was published in June, 1824, and uas re- 
ceived at the time somewhat coldly, though it has since, I believe, found 
mom justice The re-introduction of the adventurous hero of 1745, in 
the dulness and dimness of advancing age, and fortunes hopelessly 
bhghted, and the presenting linn — with wdiose romantic portraiture at 
an earlier period historical tiuth had been so admirably blended — as the 
iiiovong prmciple of ev’ents not only entirely but notoriously imaginary 
— ^this was a rash experiment, and could not fail to suggest many dis- 
agreeable and disadvantageous comparisons , yet, hod there been no 
Waverley, I am persuaded the fallen and faded Ascaniusof Bedgauiitlct 
would have been universally pronounced a masterpiece. About the 
secondary personages there could be little ground for controversy What 
novel or drama has surpassed the grotesquely ludicrous, dashed with the 
profound pathos, of Peter Peebles, the most tragic of farces?— or the, 
still sadder merriment of that human shipwreck, Nanbe Ewart? — or' 
Wandering Willie and his Tale ? — the wildest and most rueftil of dreams 
told by sudi a person, and in such a dialect ' Ot the young correspon- * 
dents Darsie Latimer and Allan Fairford, and the Quakers of Mount 
Sharon, and indeed of numberless mmor features in Bedgauntlet, no one 
who has read these memoirs will expect me to speak at length here. 
With postenty assuredly this novel wm jueld in interest to none of the 
scries, for it contams perhaps more of the author’s personal experiences 
tlian any other of them, or even than all the rest put together 

This 3 car, mirabile dtctu I produced but one novel , and it is not im- 
possible that the author had taken deeply' into his mind, though he 
would not tmmediatelij act upon them, certam hmts about the danger of 
“overcropping,” winch hav'e been alluded to as droppmg from his pub- 
lishers in 1823. He had, however, a labour of some weight to go through 
in preparing for the press a second edition of his volnnunous Swift 
Tlie additions to this reprmt were numerous, and he corrected his notes, 
and the Life of the Dean throughout, with considerable care. He aign 
threw off several reviews and other petty miscellanies, among which last 
occurs his memorable tribute to the memory of Lord Byron, written for 
EiUantyne’s new spaper immediately iffter the news of the catastrophe at 
Missolonghi reached Abbotsford 

Tlie arrangement of his library and museum was, however, the mmn 
care of the summer months of this year , and his woods were now in 
such a state of progress that his most usual exercise out of doora was 
tUmning them He was an expert as well as powerful wielder of the 
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axe, and competed with his ablest siibillerns ns to tbe paucity of bbrn*? 
by 'aliioh a tree could be brought doim. The wood rang ever and amm 
, ivith laughter while he shared their labours, and if he had talon, os he 
cvciy now and then did, a nhole day with them, they were sure to he 
invited home to Abbotsford to sup gaily at Tom Purdie’s. One of Sir 
Walter’s TraiiBatlantic admirers, by ine way, sent him a complete assort* 
inent of the tools ciuplojed m clearing the backn ood*?, and both lie md 
Tom made strenuous efibrts to attain some dexterity in ii'iing them, but 
neither succeeded. The Amcncan axe in particular, having a longer 
slhaft than ours, and a much smaller and narrower culting-piecc, w.as, in 
Tom’s opinion, only fit for paiing a 1 chhtcl„ (t,c , a chce'c of skimmed 
milk) Tlie old-fashioned large and broad axe was soon nruined, and 
the belt that bore it had accommodation also for a chisel, a hammer, .and 
a small saw Among all the numberless portraits, why was there not 
one representing the “Belted Knight,” accoutred with these .appurtc- 
nancas of his forest craft, jogging oier the hc.alher on a breezy morutu", 
■With Tlioinna Pnidie at his stirrup, and Maida stalking in adiniice? 

Nolwitlistandmg numberless letters to Terr} .about liis upholsterj, 
the far greater part of it -was manufactured at home. The most of the 
articles from London w'cre onlj* models for the of two or three neat- 
handed carpenters whom he hud dixcovered m tlie nil iges near him, and 
lie watched and diieclcd their operations ascarofullv ns a Geoigc IJtilloek 
could liaic done, and the results ware such as c\en Bulloclc might ha\i 
admired Tlie groat table in the library , for example (a most complex 
and beautiful one), was done cntirch in the room where it now ptaniN, 
hi Joseph Shilhnglaw of Daruick— the ShentT planning and studying 
c\ery turn as realously .os e\er an old Indy pomferod the deyelopmenl 
of an embroidered cnshion. The hangings and curtains, too, w ere tliielly 
the work of a little hunchbacked tailor, bj name JV-tllinm Goodfellow*, 
save at Abbotsforf, where he aiisweretl to Ilobm, who occiipiul a cottage 
on Scott’s farm of the Broomielee®, one of the race that creep from home- 
stead to homestead, welcomed wherever they appear by house w*ifo and 
handmaiden, the great gossips and noivs-men of the p.ansli— in .Scottish 
nomcnchiluro can/ooers Proudly and eanicstlj did all lhe«e lasvils toil 
111 his service ; and I think it wa«5 one of them that, wlien some stranger 
asked a question about lus personal demeanour, answered m these simple 
word*!, “ Sir Walter speaks to c\eiy man as if they were blond rohlioiis ” 
Not long after he liad completed lus w ork at Abbotsford, little Goodfellow 
fell pick, and as his cabin was near Chiefswood, I had nianvoppcatunitui', 
of obeemng the SheiifPs kind attention to him m his ailhetion I am 
iicicr foigct, in particular, the eiemng on which the poor tailor died 
When Scott entered the hovel lie found cicrj thing silent^ and iufcrrwl 
from the looks of the good women in altondancc that their pcalient had 
fallen asleep, and that tlicy feared hi^elcepw as the final one He murmured 
Pome pyllables of land regret , — at the sound of lus a oire the d} ing tailor 
unclosed his eyes, and eagerly and wistfully sat up, clasping his hands 
■with an expression of rapturous gratefulness and doiotion, that, in the 
mid*!t of deformity, dieeasc,iKun,and 'yvretclicdncss,*wasatoncc Iieautifnl 
and suhlmic He cried with a loud voice, “Tlie Lorvl blesp .md rew.»til 
30U,” and expired wiHi the clfort. 
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In the painting of his intenor, too^ Sir Walter personally directed 
ei erj thing lie abominated the commonplace daubing of ivalls, panels, 
doors, and windoiv-boards with coats of nhite, blue, or grey, and thought 
that sparkbngs and edging of gilding only made their baldness and 
poverty more noticeable. He desired to have about him, wherever he 
could manage it, nch, though not gaud)', hangmgs, or substantial, old- 
fiishioned nainscot-worlc, "nith no ornament but that of carving; and 
n here the n ood vras to be painted at all, it was done in stnct imitation of 
oak or cedar Except m the draiving-room, which ho abandoned to Lady 
Scott’s taste, all the roofs were in appearance of antique carved oak, re- 
lieved by coats of arms dulj' blazoned at the mtersections of beams, and 
resting on cornices, to the ej e of the same matenal, but really composed 
of casts m plaster of Pans after the foliage, the flowers, the grotesque 
monsters and dwarfs, and sometimes the beautiful heads of nuns and con- 
fessors, on which he had doated from infancy among the cloistere of 
Melrose and Roslin In the painting of these things, also, he had instru- 
ments who considered it as a labour of lo\ e The mastci-limner, in par- 
ticular, had n devoted attachment to Ins person , and tins was not won- 
deiful, for he, in fact, owed a prosperous fortime to Scott’s kmd and sa- 
gacious counsel, tendered at tne lerj outset of Ins career Apnntci’s 
apprentice attracted notice by Ins attempts with the pencil, and Sir 
WolteT was called upon, after often admiring 1ns skill in representing 
dogs and horses and the like, to assist him with liis advice, as ambition 
had been stirred, and the youth nould fam give himsdf to the regular 
traiiimg of an artist Scott took him mto his room, and conversed nitli 
him at some length He explained the difliculties and penl«, the almost 
certain distresses, the few and narrow chances of this aspiring walk He 
desenbed the hundreds of ardent spirits that pine out their lives in 
solitary garrets, lamenting over the losli eagerness mtli nliich they had 
obej ed the suggestions of j oiing ambit Am, and chosen a career in which 
success of auj sort is rare, and no success but the highest is worth 
attaining “You ha\e talents and cneng," said he, “but who can sa> 
whether yon have genius ? These bonsli draivings can never be rebed 
on os proofs of that If you feel within jou such a glow of ambition, 
that you would rather run a lumdred chances of obscurity and pcniny 
than miss one of being a Wilkie, make up your mind, and take the bold 
plunge, but if your object is merely to raise yourself to a station of 
worldly comfort and independence — ^if you would fain look forward intli 
tolerable assurance to the prospect of being a respectable citizen, with 
your own snug roof over your head, and the happy faces of a wife ind 
children about you — ^pause and reflect w ell It appears to me that there 
IS little demand for fine works of the pencil in this coimtry Hot a few 
artists, who have even obtained higb ni»^d merited reputation, find em- 
plojment scarce, and stan'e imder their laurels I think profit m Bntam 
V, with very rare exceptions, annexed to departments of obvious and 
nircct utility, in which the mass of the people are concerned , and it has 
olteii struck me, that some clever fellow might make a good hit if, in 
pnee of cnrol^g bimeclf among the future Raphaels and Vandykes 
oi the Kojal Academy, he should resolutely set himself to inlroducms 
Bfimcllung of a more elegant stjlc of lioiioe-painting ” The ) oung man 
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thus addrcpccil (Mr I) R Ila^) uas modest and wise enough to accept 
the advice mth thankfulness, and to net upon it mth patience and 
steadiness After a few years he had qualiAed Imnoelf to take charge of 
all this delicate limning and blazoning at Abbotsford Ho is now, 1 
understand, at the head of a great and flounsliing establisliment in 
Edmburgli ; and a treatise on the science of colour, u Inch has proceeded 
from his pen, is talked of as rcllcctiug high credit on his ^aste and under- 
standing Hot sliould I omit uhnt seems a particularly honourable trait 
in Mr Hay he is said to be one of the most liberal patrons of native art 
nou in existence , m fact, to possess an imi nailed collection of the arorks 
of contemporary Scottish painters 

Mcautiino the pi ogress of Abbotsford stiniulatcd largely both friends 
and strangers to coiiti ibiite art iclosofcimositj tow ards its final ndonniient 
I have already alluded with regret to the non-completion of tlio poet’s 
ouTi catalogue of his literai-j and aiiliqiiaiian rarities, began iiiidei the 
title of lidtqinw Trottcosiana, and mentioned Mr Train, the affectionate 
supervisor of excise, as the most iinu caned and bountiful ol all the coii- 
tnbutois to the musfum. Now , he w ouhl fain hai e his pait in the sub- 
stantial j)lcrwhxng also , and I transenbe, as a specimen of liis zeal, tlie 
account winch I hare received from himself of the jireparation and 
transmission of one piece of fiimiliire, to which Ins friend allotted a dis- 
tinguished place, for it was one of the tico chairs that ultimately stood 
ill his own mne/um sandonm In those da\ s Mr Train’s olllcial residence 
was at Kirkintilloch, in Stirlingshire , and he says, in his Mtmoramla — 

“Rarhiston, or, ns it is now called, Robrojston, where the valiant 
WaRnce was betra 3 ’ed b}* Montcith of Huskie, is only a few miles distant 
from Kirkintilloch The w alls of the house w here the firat scene of that 
disgraceful tnigcd}’ w as acted w ere standing, on mj' nrrii al m that quarter 
The roof was eiitifelj- gone , hut I obsen eu that some butts of the rafters, 
bnilt into the wall, were still rcinaining As the riiiu was about being 
taken down to make way for the ploiigheliare, I casilj' succeeded in 
purchasing these old stumps from the farmer upon w hose ground it stood 
Wien taken out of the huilding, tlicnt pieces of wood were seemingly so 
much decayed as to he fit onlj for fuel , but after planing off about an 
inch from the surface, I found that the rcinnmder of the wood was ns 
linrd as a hone, and susceptible of a fine polish I then rc«o1icd upon 
having a chair of the most antique d&'criplion made out of these wasted 
blocks as a mcmonal of our most patriotic hero, w itli n feeling somewhat 
similar to theirs who rcmeiiibcr their Saviour in the cnicifix 

“ In the execution of this undertaking workmen of various denomina- 
tions were cmplojcd It was modelled from an old chair m the palace 
of Jlaniilton, and is ncarlj coi ered w ilh cai ved w ork, rcpresentilig racks, 
heather, and thistles, emblematic of Scothnd, and indented with brass, 
representing the HaJ2) of (he North, surrounded w ith laurels, and supported 
bj' targets, claymores, Lodiaber axes, war-lioins, &c The seat is covered 
with silk velvet, beneath which is a draw cr, containing a book hound iii 
the most pnmitu e form in Rohroj ston Wood, w ith large clasps J ii this 
book are detailed at length some of the particulars here hrielly alluded 
to, with the affuTOatiouB of several persons to whose caic the chair was 
’ entrusted in the conrso of making 
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“ On tlic (inside) liack of tlie cliair is a liniss plate, Ijcanng tlic following 
inscnption 

“THIS CHAIR, 

UADB OF THE OShY HEUAlMKO WOOD 
OF ms 

' HOUSE OF BOBEOFSTOK, 

IN ■WmOH THE 

MATCHLESS SIR WILLUM WALLACE 


‘WAS DONE TO DEATH BT FFLON HAND 
FOB ODABDINa IVELD HIS FATHEBS' LAND,' 
16 UOST BESFECTFHLLT FBESENTED TO 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, 

AB A SMALL TOKEN OF CBATITUDE, 
DT lUS DEVOTED SEBVAKT, 
JOSEPH TRAIN 


“ Evaggcrated reports of this chair spread over the adjacent coimtrv 
with a fiery-oross-luce speed, and raised public curiosity to such a height 
that persons in their oto carnages came many miles to see it. I hap- 
pened to he in a distant part of my distnct at the time, hut I daresay 
many persons in Kirkintilloch yet remember how triumphantly the 
symbolic chair was home from my lodgings to the bank of the Great 
Canal, to he there shipped for Abbotsford, in the midst of the town band 
playing, ‘ Scots wha haem’ Wallace bled,’ and surrounded by thousands 
who made the w elkin resound with bursts of national enthusiasm, justify- 
ing the couplet of Pope — 

“ ‘ AH tins mij bo, the people’s voice is odd , 

The Scots Will light for Wallace as for God.’ ’’ 

Such amvals as that of " the Wallace Chair ” w ere frequent tliroughout 
1824 It was a happy, and therefore it need hardly be added an un- 
eventful 3 car — his last j'car of undisturbed proqienty The little in- 
cidents that diversified his domestic interior, and the zeal winch he 
always kgit up for the concerns of Ins friends, together with a few indi- 
eations of his opinions on subjects of literature and political interest, 
found in his correspondence, will Iwi^ ly require any editorial ex- 
planations 

AYithin, I thmk, the same w eek in Januaiy, amved a copy of Mont- 
fauson’s Antiquities, in fifteen volumes folio, richly hound in scarlet, the 
gift of Ifing George IV , and a set of the Vanorum Classics, m about a 
nundred volumes octavo, from Mr Constable 

In October of this year, Sir Walter’s son diaries began liis residence 
at Brazenose College, Oxford The adoption of thi^lan implied finally 
droppmg the appointment in the civil service of the East T-ndin Company, 
whicii had been placed at his disposal by Lord Batbnrst m the gimg of 
1820 , a step, I need not ohscive, which, were there any doubt on that 
subject, would alone he sufficient to prove, to the conviction of the most 
ennous sceptic, tliat the young gentleman’s father at this timo considered 
Ills own w orldly fortimcs ns in a highly prosperous situation A wnter- 
ship in India is early independence ,— -in the case of a son of Scott so 
conducting himself ns not to discredit the name he inhentcd, it could 
hardly ha\c failed to be early wealth And Sir Waller was the last 
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luan to depnvc his hoy of such safe and easy prospects of worldly advan- 
tage, turning him over to tlie precarious chances of a learned profession 
in Great Bntam, unless in the confidence that his omi resources n ere so 
great as to render idtunate failure in such a career a matter of no primary 
importance 

Durmg the Wmter Session of his Court, Sir Walter resumed his usual 
course ofliterary exertion, which the supervision of caqientere, pamters, 
and upholsterers had so long interrupted The Tales of the Crusaders 
were begun , hut I defer, for the present, the history of their progress 

Abbotsford was at last finished, and in all its splendour, and at 
Christmas, a huger party than the house could ever before have accom- 
modated nere assembled there Among the guests was one nho kept a 
copious journal during his stay, and has kindly furnished me with a copy 
of it I shall, therefore, extract such passages as bear immediately upon 
Sir Walter Scott himself, who certainly was never snb]ected to sharper 
observation than that of Ins ingenious fnend Captam Basil Hall 

EXTRACTS FROM CAPTAIN HAIL’s JOURNAL 

“Abbotsfoid, Decembu 2*), 1824 

“Tins mormng my brother James and I set out from Edinburgh iii 
the Blucher coach, at eight o’clock, and although w e heard of snow-storms 
on the lulls, we bowled along n ithout the smallest impediment, and with 
^ a fine bnght sun and cheerful green fields around us, n ith only here and 
Tircrc a distant streak of snow in some shady ravine We am\ ed in good 
time, and foimd several other guests at diimer * * * * 

“ The pubhc rooms are hghted with oil-gas in a style of extraordinary 
splendour The passages also and the bed-rooms are hghted ui a sunilar 
manner The whole estabhshment is on the same footing, I mean the 
attendance and entertainment, aU is in good order, and an air of punctu- 
ahty and method, "without any waste or ostentation, pervades everything 
E\ ery one seems at his ease , and although I have been in some big houses 
m my time, and amongst good folks who studied these sort of pomte not 
a httle, I don’t remember to have anywhere met "with thmgs better man- 
aged m all respects * * * * 

“ Scott is loyal to the back-bone, to use a vulgar phrase , but inth all 
this there is nothing servile or merely personal in his loyalty When the 
King "was coming to Edmbuigh, and it was known he n as to pass o\ ei 
Waterloo Bridge, a gentleman suggested to him the fitness of concealing 
or crasmg the inscnption respectmg Prmce Leopold*" on the arch of the 
todge, ns it was kno"wn there nas a coolness between the King and lus 
eon-m-law ‘ What ! ’ said he, ‘ shall we insult the Kmg’s son-in-law, and 
through him the King himself, by any allusion to, or notice of, what is 
so unworthy of all parties 1 Shall we be ashamed of our own act, and 
^ without any dimmufron of our respect for those to u horn the comphnient 
was paid, (fraw back and eat our words because we have heard of a petty 
misunderstandmg ? Shall we undo that whni our respect for the King 
and his family alone prompted us, nght or "wrong, to do ? No, sir > sooner 

* Pnnee Leopold liad been present at the opening of tbia bndge and tbe inscnp 
bon records that circamstaucc 
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than that inscription should he erased, or even covered with Hags or 
flow ers, as yon propose, or that anything, in short, should be done to show 
that we V ere ashamed of onr respect for Prince Leopold, or sought to 
save the King’s feelings by a sacnfice of our own digmty, I would with 
my own hand set the town of Edinburgh on fire, and destroy it ' ’ * * 

“ In the evemng^we had a great feast indeed Sir Walter asked us if 
ue had ever read Chnstahel, and upon some of us admittmg inth shame 
tliat we had never even seen it, he offered to read it, and took a chair m 
the midst of all the party m the library He read the poem from end to 
end with a wonderful pathos and ■variety of e\pression,in some parts his 
voice was deep and sonorous, at oUiers loud and animated, hut almost 
carefully apprcmnate, and very sweetly modulated In his hands, at all 
events, Chnstahel justified Lord Byron’s often-quizzed character of it — 
' a wild and smgularly ongmal and beautiful poem ’ 

"Sir Walter also read us, with the utmost dehght, or, as it is called, 
completely con amore,the famous poem on Thomas the Rhymer’s adventure 
with the Queen of the Fames , hut I am at a loss to say which was the 
most interestmg, or even I will say poetical, his conversational account 
of it to us to-day on the very spot, fluntly Bum, or the luglily charac- 
tcnstio ballad which he read to us in the evening 

“ Interspersed with these vanous readings were himdrcds of stories, 
some quamt, some pathetical — some vnld and fairylike, and not a few 
wwlike, especially of the old times, and now and then one of Wellmgton 
and Waterloo , and sometimes ho gave anecdotes of things close to lus 
own doors, — ay, and incidents of this very day, which we had passed 
unseen, but which were now kmdled into interek and importance, as if 
by the touch of a magician’s wand 

“There was also much pleasmg singing many old ballads, and many 
pretending to be old ballads, were sung to the haip and pianoforte The 
following 18 BO exquisitely pathetic, that I copied it, after I went to- my 
room, from the young ladies’ book, and give it a place, though perhaps 
it IS to be found somewhere in pnnt — 

" ‘ My lov e lie built me a bonme bower,’ " &.c , be. 


“Abbotsford, January 2, 1825 

“ At breakfast to-day we had, as usual, some 150 stones — God knows 
how they came m , but he is, in the matter of anecdote, what Hudibius 
w as 111 figures of speech — ‘his mouth he could not ope, but out there flew 
a trope’ — so w'lth the Great Unkno'wn, lus mouth he cannot open with- 
out giving out something worth heanng, and all so simply, good-naturedly, 
and naturally ' I qmte forget all these stones hut one — ‘ My cousui 
Watty Scott,’ said he, ‘ was a midshipman some forty years ago in a ship 
at Portsmouth , he and two other compamons had gone on shore, anu 
had ov crstaid their leave, spent all their money, and ran up an immense 
bill at a tavern on the Point , the ship made the signal for sailing, but 
their landlady said, “ Ho, gentlemen, you shall not escape without payin" 
your Tcckonmg ,» and fhe awompaiued her w ords by appropnate actions 
and placed them under the tender keeping of a sufficient party of bailifi? 

a soran^ and petitioned very hafd to bo re- 
leased “No, no,” said Mrs Quickly “1 must be satisfied one way or 
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toother ; yon mnst be well aware, gentlemen, that you will be totally 
rmned if yon don’t get on hoard m time ” They made long faces, and 
confessed that it was hut too tme " Well,” said she, “ I ’ll give yon one 
chance I am so circumstanced here that I cannot carry on my hnsmess 
as a single woman, and I mnst contrive somehow to have a luishand, or 
at all events I must he able to produce a marriage certificate ; and there- 
fore the oidy terms on which you shall all three have leave to go on 
hoard to-morrow mommg is that one of you consent to marry me I 
don’t care which it is , hut, by all that’s holy, one of you I wiU have, or 
else you all three go to lail, and your ship sails without you *” The virago 
was not to he pacified, and the poor youths, left to themselves, agreed 
after a time to draw lots, and it happened to fall on my coiism No 
time was lost, and off they marched to church, and my poor relatii e n as 
forthnuth ^liced The hnde on returning gave them a good substantial 
dinner, and several’ bottles of wme apiece, and havmg tumbled them 
into a wherrjvsent them off The ship sailed, and the young men reli- 
giously adhered to the oath of secrecy they had taken preiuous to driv. - 
mg lots The hnde, I should have said, merely wanted to he married, 
and was the first to propose an eternal separation Some months after, 
at Jamaica, a file of papers reached the midshipmen’s berth , and Watty, 
who was observed to be loo king over them carelessly, readmg an account 
of a robbery and murder at Portsmouth, suddenly jumped up, in lus 
ccstasj' forgot lus obhgation of secrecy, and cried out, “ Thaiucs be to 
God, my rme is hanged > 

“iluced up with all this fun Sir Walter has much admirable good sense, 
and makes many valuable reflections, which are apt sometimes to escape 
notice from the unpretendmg manner m which they aie introduced 
Talking of different professions to-day, and of the universal complaint 
of each one bemg overstocked, he observed, ‘Ay, ay, it is the same in all , 
we wear our teeth out m the hard drudgery of the outset, and at length, 
when we do get bread to eat, we complam that the crust is hard, so that 
in neither case are u e satisfied ’ 

“Taking up a book with a pompous dedication to the King, he read 
the first paragraph, m which the ^le was inverted in such a manner as 
scarcely to be mtelligible, but yet was so oddly turned as to e\cite curio- 
sity ‘ Now this,’ he said, ‘ is just like a man coming into a room bottom 
foremost in order to evcite attention he ought to be lacked for his pains ’ 

"Speaking of books and booksellers, he remarked that, considered 
generally, an author might be satisfied if he got one-sixth part of the 
retail price of his book for his share of the profits , this seems very 
moderate, but who should have such means of making a nght calculation 
on such a pomt % 

“Some conversation arose about stranger tounsts, and I learned that 
Sir Walter had at length been very reluctantly obliged to put a stop to 
the inundation of these people by sending an mtimation to the inns at 
Melrose andfSdkirk to stop them by a message, saying it was not con- 
venient to receive company at Abbotsford unless their visit had been pi e- 
viously announced and accepted Before this the house used to be literaU y 
stormed , no less than sixteen, parties, all umnvited, came in one day, and 
frequently eight or ten forcea theraseh cs in. So that it became impos> 
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sible for the family to have a moment to tliemsclTes The tonnsta roved 
about the house, touched and displaced the armour, and I daie say (though 
this Tvas not admitted) many and many a set earned off some trophy with 
them 

"Just as breakfast was concluded to-day he said, ‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men, I shall read praj ers at eleven, when I expect you all to attend ’ He 
did not treat the subject os if ashamed of it, which some do He did not 
say ‘ those who please may come, and any one who likes may stay aw av,’ 
as I liave often heard He read the Church of England service, and did 
it with singnlaT heawtj and impressiveness, varying his voice according 
to the subiect, and as the first lesson was from a very poetical pait of 
Isaiah, he kindled up, and read it with a great deal of animation, without, 
how ever, overstepping the solemnity of the occasion * * * * 

"January 9, 1825 — ^To-day my sister Fanny and I came here In the 
evening there was a dance m honour of Sir Walter Scott’s eldest son, w lio 
had recently come from Sandliurst College, after having passed tlirough 
some mihtaiy examinations with great credit. 

"We had a great clan of Scotts There was no less than nine Scotts 
of TTnTfIPTij and ten of other fanulies There were others beside from 
the neighbourhood — at least half a dozen Fergusons, with the jollj' Sir 
Adam at their head. Lady Ferguson, her niece, AIiss Jobsou, the pretty 
heiress of iLochore, &,c , &c., &c * * * * 

“The evening passed very memly, with much spirited dancing, and 
the supper was extremely cheerful, and quite supenor to that ol Hog- 
manay 

“ It IS w onderful how many people a house can be made to hold upon 
occasions such as tins, and when, in the course of the morning, the 
neighbours came to stream off to their respective homes, one stared, like 
the man in the Arabian Nights who uncorked the genie, thinkmg how the 
deuce they ever got in There w’ere a few who stayed a while to saunter 
about the dressed grounds, imder the guidance of Sir AValtsr , but by 
one or tw o o’clock mj sister and I found ourselves the only guests left, 
and on the Great Unlviiowm proposuig a walk to a point in his planta- 
tions called Turn-again, we gladly accepted Ins offer and set out 

“I have never seen him in belter spirits, and we accompanied him 
foi several hours with great delight I obsen'ed that on this occasion 
the tone of his innumerable anecdotes w as somewhat different from whit 
it had been when James and I and some other gentlemen formed hii, 
compamons There was then an occasional rongwess m the pomt and 
matter of the stones, but no trace of this to-day Ho was no less 
humorous, however, and varied than before , always appropnate, too — 
in haimonj with the occasion, as it w ere — ^never luggmg in stones by the 
head and shoulders It is v^ diificolt, 1 may say impossible, to gi\ c a 
correct conception of tins by mere desenphon So much consists in the'] 
manner and the actual tone and wordmg of what is said , so much ako 

which cannot be imparted m the surroundmg circumstances ^the state 

of the weather, the look of the country, the sound of the wind in the 
trees close at hand, the -new of the distant hi^ aU these and a thou- 
fi£"d other things produce an effect on the minds of tho«e present which 
suits them for the reception of the conversation at the moment and 
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presents any tiansfer of the sentiments produced thereby to any one 
oiflerently circumstanced 

“ On reachmg the brow of the hiU on the eastern side of one of his 
plantations, 176 came in sight of Melrose Abbey, on which there was a 
partial gleam of sunshine lightmg up an angle of the nuns Straightway 
weTiad an anecdote of Tom Purme, nis gamekeeper and factotuin Tom 
has been many years with Sir Walter, and bemg constantly in such 
companj’-, has insensibly picked up some of the taste and feeling of a 
'higher oraer ‘When 1 came here, first,’ said Tom to the factor’s ivife, 
‘ I n as little better than a beast, and knew nae man than a cow what was 
pretty and what was ugly- I was cuif enough to think that the bonniest 
tiling in a coimtryside was a corn-field enclosed in four stane dykes , but 
now I ken the difference Look this waj', Mrs Laidlaw, and I ’ll show 
•>011 what the gentlefolks hkes See ye there now the sun glinting on 
Melrose Abbey ? It’s non aw bright, nor it’s na aw shadows neither, 
but just a bit screed o’ light heie, and a bit daud o’ dark yonder like , 
and that’s nhat they ca’ picturesque , and, mdecd, it maun be confessed 
it IS unco bonme to look at •’ 

“ Sir Walter wished to have a road made through a straight belt of 
trees which had been planted before he purchased the piopci'tj, but 
bemg obbged to return to Edmbuigh, he entrusted it to Tom Purdie, 
his ‘ nght-hand man ’ ‘Tom,’ said he, ‘you must not make this walk 
straight, neither must it be crooked ’ ‘ Deil, sir ' then wliat maun it be 
like?’ ‘Why,’ said his master, ‘don’t jnu remember when you wcie a 
shepherd, Tom, the way m which you dandered hame of an even ? You 
never walked straight to your house, nor did you go much about Now 
make me just sudi a walk as you used to take yourself’ Accordmgly 
Tom’s warn is a standing proof of the skill and taste of the ci-devant 
shepherd, as well as of the happy power which his master possesses, in 
tnfics as well as m great aifaiis, of imparting his ideas to those he ii islies 
to miluence * * * * 

“In the course of our nalk he entertained us much by an account 
of the ongin of the beautiful song of ‘Auld Robin Gray’ ‘It was 
, itTitton,’ he said, ‘by Lady Anne Lmdsay, now Lady Anne Bernard 
She happened to be at a house where she met Miss Suif Jolinstonc, a 
well-known person, who played tlie air, and accompanied it by words of 
no great dehcacy, whatever their antiquity might be, and Lady Anne 
lamentmg that no better words should belong to such a melody, imme- 
diately set to work and composed this veiy pathetic stoiy Truth, I am 
sorry to say, obhges me to add that it n as a fiction Rohm Gray ivas 

her father’s ^dener, and the idea of the young lover going to sea, which 
would have been qmte out of character here amongst the shepherds, was 
natural enough where die was then residmg, on the coast of Rife It 
was long unlmoivn,’ he added, ‘who the author was, and, mdeed, there 
was a clergyman on the coast.whose conscience was so large that he took 
' the burden of this matter upon himself, and pleaded gmHy to tlie author- 
ship. About two years ago I wrote to Lady Anne to Imow the truth, 
and she -wrote back to-say she was certainly the author, but wondered 
how I could have guessed it, as there was no person ahve''to whom she 
had told it. When I mentioned havmg heard ft long ago from a common 
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fncnd v\ho ^\as dead, slic then recollected me, and wrote one of the kimt- 
eet letters I e\ er receir ed, saying slic had till now not the smallest idea , 
that 1 i\as the little lame hoy she had known so many years before ’ 

“I give tins anecdote partly from its ovm interest, and partly for the 
sake ot introducing the nnconcemed allnsion to his own lameness — which 
I haic heard him mention repeatedly, in the same sort of wa}”, -without 
seemmglj' caring about it Once spealang of the old city wall of Edm- 
burgh (u hich, by the way, he says was built during the pamc caused 
1)1 the disastrous battle of Hodden Held), he said it used to be a great 
jtloy in his -youth to chmb the said uall ‘I used often to do it,’ he 
obsei \ ed, ‘ notinthslandni" my bad foot, w hich made it no -very easy job ’ 
“-On coming to a broad path in the nuddle of the -woods, we took 
notice of a finger-post, on which -was -written ‘ The Rod to Selkuk * We 
made some remart about Tom’s orthography, upon -which he laughed, 
and said that that finger-post had gained him great popularity in the 
neighboiuhood * I cannot say,’ he remarked, ‘ that I hail anj* such \ leiv 
when I oixlered it to be put up The public road, it is true, is not far 
off, and tins leads through the very centre of my grounds, but I never 
could bnng imself to make that a reason for excludmg any person who 
finds it agrceaLle or adi antageous to take o\ er the lull if he likes But 
although my practice in this respect had always been well known, the 
actual admi^on of it, the ai owed establishment of it as a sort of right, 
by sticking up the finger-post, was recened as a kmd of boon, and I got 
a’world of credit for a thmg which had certainly not any popiilanty for 
Its obiect. Keiertheless,’ ho contmued, ‘I haye no scruple in sajung 
tint what I did desen cd the good people’s acknowledgment, and I 
senously disapprove of those propnetors who act on a different prmciple 
in these matters Nothing on earth would mduce me to put up boards 
tlii-ealenmg prosecution, or cauliomng one’s fellow-creatures to beware of 
nnn-tmps and spring-guns I hold that all such things are not only in 
the highest degree olFensiv e and hurtful to the feelings of people whom 
it IS every way luipoitant to concihate, but that they are silso quite 
ineflicient , and I w ill venture to sav that not one of my young trees 
has Cl er been cut, nor a fence trodden dow n, or any kind of damage done 
in consequence of tlie free access which all the world has to my plive 
Roimd the house, of couree, there is a set of walks set apart and jeept 
private for the ladies, but over all the rest of my land any one may rov’e 
as he bkes I please iiij self with the reflection that mau> people of taste 
nnv be indulging their fancies in these grounds, and I often recollect 
how much of Burns’ inspiration was probably due to his liavung near luiii 
the wooils of Bollochmjlc to ramble through at his will when he was 
a raiigcd callant.’ 

- “He told us of the different periods at which he had planted his 
rroimds ‘ I bought this property bit by bit,’ he said, ‘ as accident threw- 
Hie means of purchase mto my hands , I could not lav it all out in a 
consistent plan, for when I first came here I merely bought a few acres 
and bmll a rettago as a kmd of occasional retreat from the husfle of 
Ldmhurgh By dcCTccs I got another and another farm, till all you now 
see time to me IT things go on improvmg at the rale they do in the 
matter of travelling, I dare say I shaU be alile tolivc here aU the jear 
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Toundj and come out every da}’’ from the Court At present 1 pass about 
seven months of the year at Abbotsford ; but if the projected railway is 
established, and we have steam coaches upon it runnmg at twenty nules 
an hour, it will be merely good exercise to go in to breakfast and come 
back to diimer ’ 

“ In a luUy country such as this one is more dependent upon the taste 
of one’s neighbours than where the surface is flat, for the mcquahties 
brmg mto view many distant pomts which one must constantly be wish- 
ing to see turned to advantage Tims it is of conseq^iience to be on such 
friendly terms with the neighbourhood, especially the proprietors on the 
opposite side of the ni er, that they may take one’s comfort and pleasure 
into consideration when they come to plant or othermse to embellish 
their ground Sir Walter pointed out several diffeicnt plantations which 
liad been made expressly with a view to the improvement of the prospect 
from Abbotsford The oivner of one of these estates came over to lum one 
day to pomt out the line ■which he had traced with a plough as the limit 
of a neiv plantation, and asked Sir Walter how he liked it, or if he 
ViTshed any alteration to be made The author of Waveiley thanked 
him for his attention, and the two gentlemen clmibed the hiU above 
Abbotsford to take the matter mto consideration It was soon seen that 
without extending the projected plantation, or di minis hing itg beauty 
with reference to the estate on which it was made, a new Ime might be 
drawn which W'oiild double its apparent magmtude, and greatly emiance 
the beauty of its form, as seen from Abbotsford The gentleman was 
delighted to have an opportumty of obli^g the Great well-known Un- 
Icnown, and cantered back to change the line The yoimg trees are 
already gmng sufllcicat evidence of the good taste of the proposer ol the 
change, and, it may be said also, of his good sense and his good-nature , 
for unless he possessed both in an emment degree, all his gigantic talents 
w'oiild be insiiflicient to brmg round about him the ready hearts and 
hands of all w ithin his reach Scott of Gala, for instance, has, out of pure 
kindness, planted for a space of several miles the w’hole of the opposite 
bank of the Tweed, and with great pains improved all the lines ot his 
father’s plantmg, solely, to please his neighbour, and wuthoiit any benefit 
to his owm place His worthy friend also of Eildon Hall, he told us to- 
day, had kindly undertaken in the same spirit to plant the base of these 
two beautiful hills, which, without diminishing their grandeur, will 
greatly add to their picturesque effect, and, m tact, maease the bold 
inagmficence of their summits 

“ ‘I make not a rule to be on intimate terms,’ he told us, ‘with all my 
neighbours that w'ould be an idle thing to do Some are good, some not 
so good, and it would^ be foolish and mcnectuol to treat all with the same 
cordiality, but to live m harmony ■with all is qmte easy, and surely very 

E leasant Some of them may be rough and gtvff at fimt, but aU men, 
mdlj'used, come about at last, and by going on gently, and never being 
cagci or noisy about what I want, and lettmg things glide on leisurely, I 
always find m the end that the object is gamed on which 1 have set my 
heart, either' by exchange or purchase, or by some sort of compromise by 
which both parties are obhged, and good-ivill begot if it did not exist be 
fore — ^stieu^hencd if it did exist ’ 
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** ‘There, sec, he continued * that farm there, at the foot of the hill, is 
occnpied hv a respectable enough tenant of mme , I told him I had a 
great desire for lum to trr the'ctfect of lime on Ins land- He said he 
doubted its success, and could not venture to nsk so much monej as it 
vould cost. “'Well,'’ said I, “ fur enough , but as I -wish to have the ex- 
periment tried, you sh'dl have the lime for the mere carting, you mav 
send to the place "where it is to be bought, and at the term-day you shall 
«tnke off the "whole value of the lime from the rent due to me.” "When 
the daveame mylnend the farmer came "with his "whole rent, -winch he 
1 ltd down on the table before me "w ithout deduction. “ Hovr’s, this, my 
n'an ? i on are to deduct for the lime you know ” ""Why, Sir Walter,*’ 
replied he, “mj conscience "will not let me impose on you so far, the 
hme you recommended me to tiy,and which bnt for your suggestion I 
aei er would have tried, has proJucw more than would have purchased the 
lime half a dozen times over, and I cannot think of making a deduction 

“In this way, by a constant qmet mterchange of good olhecs, he extends 
his great inliucnce amongst all daascs, high and low, and while in the_ 
morning, at breakfast-time he gets a letter from the Duke of Wellmgton, 
along "vnth some rare Spanish manuscripts taken atVittoria^j at mid- 
day he IS gossiping "with a farmer’s wife, or pruning his young trees check 
by jowl with Tam Puidie , at dinner he is keeping the table merry over 
Ins admirable good cheer, with ten hundred good stories, or discussmg 
railroads, black-faced sheep, and other improvements "with Torwoodlee ; 
in the evening he is setting the voung folks to dance, or reading some 
fine old ballad from Percy’s Eeliqnes, or some black-letter tome of Border 
lore, or giving snatches of beautiful songs^ or relating anecdotes of chi- 
lalry, and ever and anon coming down to modem home life with some 
good honest practical remark which sinks irresistibly into the minds of 
Ins audience, and all with such ease and unaffected ampliaty as never, 
perLaps, "was seen before in anv man so gifted, so qualified to take the 
loftiest, proudest line at the head of the hterature. the taste, the imagina- 
tion of the whole world ' TiTn> can doubt that, after stich a day as I have 
glancc-d at, his slumbers must be peaceful and that remorse is a stranger 
to his boi^om, and that all hi^: renown, all Ins wealth, and the love of such 
‘troops of friends, are treblv gratifr mg to him, and substantial from their 
h> mg purchased at no cost but that of trath and nature ? 

“Alas for poor Lord Brron, of whom he told us au anecdote to-dav, by 
which it appeared that his immense fame as an author was altogether 
m<ull.cient to harden him against the darts of calumny or malevolence 
Itvcllc-l at Lis private IJe. He quoted, "With tlie bitterest despair, to 
Scott the strong expression of Shokspeare, 

‘ Our plca^l Ticcs are but wl ips to scourge us , 't 

And -»dded, * I avould to God that I could have your peace of mind, Ifr 
S.ott , I arould give nU I hav^ aU my fame, eventing, to be able to 
<=pc.ak on this subject’ (that of domestic happmess^’‘ as von do ” 


* Ai-cat this tiire the Duke scat Sco‘t some cunons documents rhmtl the two. 
posed duel Utween Cnarlcs V ard Truicis I cocumems neout me pro- 

i « The goils arc jn»S -rd of o”r plea^tnt vices 
JIat t losinimests to SLoarge us.’ —K,rri Lear. 
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"Sir Walter deacnbes Lord Byron as being a man of real goodness of 
heart, and the kmdest and best feelings, miserably thron'ii away by his 
foolish contempt of pnblic opinion. Instead of bemg iramed or checked 
by public opposition, it roused him to go on in a worse strain, as if he 
said, *A.y, you don't like it— well, yon shall have something worse for 
your pains ’ Thus his lordship, poor fellow, by takm" the wrong view, 
went on from bad to worse, and at every struggle with the public sunk 
deeper and deeper in their esteem, while he hiniself became more and 
more sensitive aWut their disapprobation ‘ Many, many a pleasant hour 
I have spent inth him,’ Sir Walter added, ‘ and I have never met a man 
with nobler feelings, or one nho, had he not nnforlnnately taken the 
wrong course, nught have done more to make himself beloved and 
respected A man of eminence m any Ime, and perhaps a man of great 
hteraiy eminence especially, is exposed to a thousand eyes which men 
not so cdebrated are safe ^ui , and in consequence, right conduct is 
much more essential to his happiness than to those \\ ho are less watched , 
and I may add, that only by such conduct can the permanence of his real 
influence over any class be secured I could not persuade Byron to see 
it in this light — the more 's the pity, for he has had no justice done him ' 

“Some one talked of the pains taken to pronde the poor with receipts 
for makmg good dishes out of their ordinarj' messes * I dislike all such 
interference/ he said, ‘oU your doniuilian, kind, impertment visits, 
Ihej are all pretty much felt like insults, and do no manner of good let 
people go on in their own u ay, in God’s name How would you hke to 
have a nobleman commg to you to teach 3 ou how to dish up j our beef- 
steak into a Breach kickshaw ? And who is there so miserably put to 
his ivays and means that w ill endure to have another coming to teach 
him how to economize and keep his accounts ? Let the poor alone in 
their domestic habits, I pray 3 ou , protect them and treat them kindly, 
of course, and trust them , but let them enjo3' m quiet their dish of 
porridge, and their potatoes and herrmgs, or whatever it may be ,'but 
for any sake don t torment them with your fashionable soups And take 
care,’ he added, ‘not to give them anythmg gratis , except when they 
are under the gnpe of immediate misery — ^what they thmk miseiy — con- 
sider it as a sin to do anidlimg that can tend to make them lose the 
precious feelmgs of mdraendence For my pai t, I very, very rarely give 
anythmg away. - How, for instance, this pile of branches w'luch has been 
- thinned out this monung, is placed here for sale for the poor people’s 
fires, and I am perfectly certain they are more grateful to me for selhng 
it at the pnce 1 do (wmch, you may be sure, is no great matter), than if 
I were to give them ten times the quantitj' foi nothing Eiery shillmg 
collected in this and other similar manners goes to a fund which pays 
the doctor for liis attendance on them when they are sick , and this is 
my notion of chanty ’ 

“ I shall have giien a false impression of tlus gieat man’s character to 
those who do not know' him if 1 liave left an uupicssion that he is 
goodness and forbearance — that there is no acid in his clnracter , for I 
have heard him several times as sharp as need be when there was occa- 
sion. To-daV, for instance, when a recent trial, in which a beautiful 
^-actress was couceined, liappencd to be brought into -discussion, he gave 
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lus opinion of all the parties intli great force and ^int , and when the 
lady’s father’s name -was mentioned as haring connived at his dauglitef s 
^sgmce, he erdaimed, ‘17611,1 do not know what I would not give to 
have one good kick at that infernal rascal , I would give it to liun,’ said 
he, drawing lus chair back a foot from the table, ‘ I would give it to hun 
itt such sme as should send the vambond out of that window as far os 
the Tireed Only, God forgive me/ added he, smiluig at his own un- 
wonted unpetuonty, and drawing his chair forward quietly to the table, 
‘ onlv it would be too good a death for the villain , and besides,’ said he, 
his good-humoured manner returning os he spoke, ‘it would be a sad 
pollution to our bonny Tweed to have the droinung of such a thorough- 
bred miscreant’ 

“ It IS interesting to see how all ranks agree to respect our hero, and 
to treat him -mth respect at once, and with kmduess and familianfy' On 
high days and hohdays a Large blue ensign, such as is worn by snips of 
war, is displayed at a 'flag-staff nsmg from a round tower built for the 
purpose ot one angle of his garden. The history of this flag is as follows 

“ftie ‘Old Shipping Smack Compau} ’ of Leith, some tune a^ launched 
one of the finest a essels thej had ever sailed, and called her ‘ The Walter 
Scott,’ in honour of their coimtryman In return for this compliment 
he made the captam a present of a set of flags , which flags you may he 
sure the noble commander was not shy of ch^laymg to all the world 
Now it so happened that there is a stnet oruer forbidding all vessels, 
except King’s ships, to hoist anv other flag than a red ensign, so that 
uhen our gallant smack-skipper chanced to fall in with one of his Ma- 
lesty’s cruisers, he was ordered peremptorily to pull down his blue colours 
This was so sore a humiliation that he refused to obey, and conceiving 
Ibatlie could out-sail the frigate, crowded all sail, and toed to mt^e oS 
with his ensign still flying at his masthead Tlie ship-of-war, however, 
was not to be so satisfied, and hinted as much by droppmg a caimon-sbot 
across his forefoot, Down came the blue ensign, which was accordmgly 
made prize of, and transmitted forthwith to the Lords of the Admiralty, 
as IS usual in such cases of contumelv Their Lordships, in merry mood, 
and perhaps even in the plenitude of their power, meling the respect 


which wa« due to gcniu«, sent the flag to Abbotsfordj and wrote an official 
letter to Su Walter, stating the case, and requesting hmi to have the 
goodness to give urders! to his enu-ers in future not to hoist colours ap- 
pTopriated exclusively to the ships of his Majesty file transaction was 
creuitahlc to all parties, and he, lUbtcad of taking offence,'^ as a block- 
head in his place uould have done, immediately sent for his masons, 
and built him a tower on which to erect his flag — and tlie first occasion 
on avliieh it was disidayed avas the late return of lus eldest son from 
England * * < 

»1 have uanght thcAaerof stoij -telling from contact with this piincc 
of all slory-tcllcra ' Dmuig the riots for the immaculate Queen latelv 
deceased, a report w ait abroad, it seems that Abbotsford had been attache*! 
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by a mob, its ivindows broken, and the intenor ransacked * Ay, ay,* said 
one of tlie neighbouring country people, to whom the story was told, ‘so 
there was a great dau^iter of people?* ‘Na, na,’ said his informant, 
‘there -was naebody killed ’ ‘Weel, then,’ said the other, ‘depend upon 
it, it’s aw a lee — ^if Abbotsford is taken by storm, and the Shirra in it, 
ye *11 hae aflerwaids to tok account o* the killed and wounded, I *se 
warrant ye ' * ” 

‘ ‘ Abbotsford, Jonuory 9 

“We saw nothing of the chief till luncheon-liiiie, between one and two, 
and then only for a few minutes He had gone out to breakfast, and on 
his return seemed busy with writing At dinner he was in great force, 
^ and pleasant it was to observe the difference which his powers of conver- 
sation imdcrgo by the change from a large to a small parly On Friday, 
u hen we sat down twenty to dinner, it cost him an effoit apparently to 
keep the ball up at table , but next day, when the company ivas reduced 
to his owTi family, with only tivo strangers (Fanny and I), he appeared 
- delighted to be at home, and expanded with surprising animation, and 
, poured forth lus stores of knowledge and fun on all hands I have never 
seen any person on more delightful terms with his family than he is 
The best proof of this is the ease and confidence with which they all 
treat him, amounting quite to famihanty Even the youngest of hi? 
nephews and meces can joke wuth him, and seem at all times perfectly at 
ease m his presence — ^his commg into the room only mcreases the laugh, 
and never checks it j .he either joins m what is going on, or passes No 
one notices him any more than if he were one of themselves These are 
things which cannot he got up — ^no skill can put people at their ease 
where the disposition does not sincerely co-operate 
“ ‘Are you a sportsman ? * he asked me to-day I said I was not, that 
I had begun too late in life, and that I did not find shootmg in particular 
at aU amusing ‘ Well, neither do J,* he observed , ‘ time has been when 
' I did shoot a good deal, but somehow I never very much liked it I was 
never quite at ease when I had knocked down my blackcock, and gomg 
to pick him up he cast back his dying eye with a look of reproach I 
don’t affect to be more squeamish than my neighbours, but I am not 
ashamed to say that no practice ever reconciled me fully to the cnielty 
of the affair At all events, now that I can do as I like without fear of 
ridicule, I take more pleasure in seeing the birds fly past me unharmed 
I don’t carry this mcety, however, beyond my oivn person, as Walter 
there will take good occasion to testify to-morrow * 

“Apparently fearing that he had become a little too sentimental, he 
speedily diverted our thoughts by telling us of a fnend of his, Mr Has- 
tings Sands, who went put to shoot for the first time, and after firmg 
aw ay for a whole mormiig ivithout any success, at length brought doivn a 
bird close to the house, and ran up to catch his pheasant, as he supposed, 
but winch, to his honor, he found w'as a pet parrot belonging to one of 
the young ladies It was flapping its painted plumage, now all dripping 
witli blood, and ejaculating quickly, Pretly Poll ' pretty Poll ' as it e\- 
jnred at the feet of the luckless spoilsman, who, between shame and re- 
gret, swore that as it wa** Ins first experiment in shooting, it should be 
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his last ; anil on the s^iot hrokc his gim all to pieces, and could never 
ailerwaids hear to hear a shot fired 

“It iconics a ennous question to know "when it is Uiat he actually 
■vmtes these wonderful n oris n hich hive fixed the attention of the world 
Tliose who lire with liini, and see him always the idlest man of the com- 
pany, are at a loss to discover when it is that he finds the means to com- 
pose his hooks. My attention was of course directed this way, and I con- 
less I see no great diihculty about the matter Even in the country here, 

~ where he c.<m(S professedly to be idle, I took notice that we never saw , 
him till near ten o’clock m the morning, and besides this, there were 
olu ays some odd hours in the day in which he was not to be seen. 

“ ti'e are apt to wonder at the prodigious quantitv which he wntes, and 
to imagine the labour must be commensurate But, in point of fact, the 
quantity of mere writing is not very meak It cerlainl} is immense if the 
quality be taken into view , but if the mere amount of handwriting be- 
considcrcd it is by no means large. Any clerk in an office would tran- 
scribe one of tlie Afaverlev novels, from beginning to end, in a week or 
ten days — say a fortmght It is well known, or at least generally, and I 
have reason to beheve truh admitted, that Sir TValter composes his works 

J ust as fast os he can wntc, that the manual labour is all that it costs 
dm, for Ids thoughts flow spontaneously He never corrects the press, 
or if he does so at all it is Miy shghtly,*and in general his works come 
before the pubhc just as they are written Now, sudi being the case, I 
really have no difficulty in supposing that a couple of hours every day 
before breakfast may be quite sufficient for all the MS of 'llTavcrley 
noiels produced in the busiest year since the commencement of th*e 
senes." 



CHAPTER XXII. 


MAtinTAGE OP SCOTT’s ELDEST SON— PUBLICATION OP TALES OP THE 
CRUSADERS— PBEPAIIATIONS TOR LIFE OP BUONAPARTE— MOORE AT 
^BOTSFORD. 

With .ill Ins ncntcncss Captain. Sosil Hull does not seem to liavo caught 
any suspicion of the real purpose and meaning of the hall for which he 
was iimted hack to Ahholslord on the 0th of January, 1825 That 
evening iins one of the very proudest .ind Iiappicst in Scott’s hnlliant 
existence. Its festinties were held in honoiii ol a young lady, whom the 
Captain names cursorily among the guests ns “the pietty heiress of 
Lochoic ” It was knoivn to not a few of the party, and I should have 
supposed it might have been surmised hv the rest, that those halls were 
displayed for the first time in all their splendour on an occasion not less 
interesting to the poet than the conclusion of a treaty of marriage 
between tlie heir of nis name and fortunes, and the amiable niece of his 
fnends. Sir Adam and Lady Ferguson It was the first xcgnlnr hall 
given at Abbotsford, and the last Nay, though tn elve years have elapsed, 
I believe nobody has ever danced under that loof since then. I mj self 
never again saw the whole range of apartments thrown open for the 
reception of company except once— on the day of Sir Walter Scott’s 
funeral. 

The lady’s fortune was a handsome one, and her guardians everted 
the powers n itli which they n ere inveslod, by rcqiiiinig that the marnage- 
contmet should settle Abbotsfonl (with rcserv.ition ot Sir Walter’s own 
lifci'cnt) upon the affianced pailies, in the same manner as Lochore To 
this condition he gave a ready assent, and the moment ho had signed the 
deed, ho cxclaimcu, “ I have now' parted with iny lands with more pleasure 
than I ever denved from the acquisition or possession of them , and if 
1 be spared for ten years, I thmk I may promise to settle as much more 
agam upon these young folks ” It was w cU for himself and liis children 
that his augunes, w’lucli foiled so miserably os to the matter of woildly 
wealth, were destined to no disappointment ns respected considerations 
of a higher description. 1 transcribe one of the letters by which he 
communicated the happy event to the wide circle of fnends who were 
sure to sympatluzo in Ins feelmgs of paternal satisfaction. 

“Mt dear Ladt Davt, — 

“As I know tlic kind interest which you take in your very sincere 
fnend and Scotch cousin, I think yon will like to hear th.it my eldest 
hope, who, not many years ago, was too b.asliftil to accept yoiir oifered 
salute, and procured me the liappincss of a kiss on his account, beside 
that which lalways cloiin on my own, has, os he has grown older, learned 

^ 111 
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a Ltlle better how such favours are to be estimated In a word, Walter, 
then an a^vkuard boy, has now turned out a smart young fellow, with 
good manners, and a fine figure, if afather mayjudge, standing well with 
the Horse Guards, and much master of the scientific part of his profession, 
retaimng at the same time much of the simple honesty of his ongmol 
character, though noi\ travelled, and acquainted with courts and camps 
Some one of these good quahties, I know not which, or whether it were 
the force of the whole, and particularly Ins proficiency in the 

attack of strong places, has acquired mm the afibction and hand of a very 
sweet and pretty hirs Aime Page, who is here as yet known by the name 
of Miss JoDSon of Loehore, which she exchanges next week for that of 
Mrs Scott of Abbotsford It would seem some old fiirtation betivixt 
Walter and her had hung on both their minds, for at the conclusion of 
a Christmas party we learned the pretty heiress had determined to sing, 
the old tune of — ' 

“ ‘Mount and go— mount and make you ready, 

Mount and go, and be a soldier’s lady ’ 

“Though her fortune be considerable, the favours of the pubhc will en- 
able me to make such settlements as her ihends think very adequate The 
only impediment has been the poor mother, a Highland lady of great 
worth and integnty, who could not brook partmg with the sole object of 
her care and attention, to resign her to the vicissitudes of a military life, 
nhile I necessanly refused to let my son sink mto a mere fox-hunting, 
imiirfowl-shooting squire She has at length been obhged to acquiesce 
rather than consent — ^her friends and counsellors bemg clear-sighted 
enough to see that her daughter’s happiness could scarce bo promoted 
by compellmg the girl to break off a mutual attachment, and a match 
M ith a young lieutenant of hussars, sure of having a troop very soon, 
mth a good estitc in reversion, and as handsome a fellow as ever put lus 
foot in a stirrup So they succeeded in bringmg matters to a bearing, 
although old Papa has practised the ‘profane and unprofitable art of 
poem-making,’ and the youngster wears a pair of formidable miialacluos. 
They aio to be quiet at Abbotsford for a few days, and then they go to 
town to make their necessary purchases of carnage, and so forth , they 
arc to be at mj old fiiend Miss Dumergue’s, and will scarcely see any 
one, but ns I think 5 on mil like to call on my dear little Jane, I am 
suic she n ill see yon, and 1 know j on will be kind and indulgent to her 
Here is a long letter nhen I only meant a line I tliink they will be in 
London about the end of Pebruary or beginning of March, and go from 
thence to Iicland, Walter’s leave of absence being short My Lmdest 
compliments to Su Humplir}’, and pnj acquaint him of this change in 
our family, which opens to me auutlicr vista in the dark distance of 
futuiity, vvluch, unless the lady had what Sir Hugh Evans r-ina ffood 
gifts, could scaice otherwise hav c hapjiened during my lifetime— at least, 
without either impiiulcuce on Walter’s part, or restiictions of habits of 
comfort on. my own— -Always, denr L'ldj” Davy, your 
nfrectionato and respectful friend and cousui, « Walter Scott.” 

■nic mamage took place at Edinburgh on the 3 rd day of February, 
and when the 5 oung couple left Abbotsfonl tw o or three w ^ks afterw ords 
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Sir Walter promised to visit them at their regimental quarters iii Ireland 
in the course of the summer Ecfoie he fulfilled that purpose he had 
the additional pleasure of seeing liis son gazetted as Captain in the King’s 
Hussars — a step for •wluch Sir Walter advanced the large sum of J3,500 

In May, 1825, Sir Walter’s friend Terry, and his ahle brother comedian, 
Mr il^denck Yates, entered on a negotiation, -which terminated, in July, 
in their becoming joint lessees and managers of the Adelphi Theatre, 
Loudon Terry requested Scott and Balhintyne to assist him on this 
occasion by some advance of money, or, if that should be inconvenient, 
by the use of their credit They -were both veiy anxious to serve him, 
but Sir Walter had a poor (mmion of speculations m theatneal property, 
and, moreover, entertamed!^ suspicions, too -well justified by the result, 
that Terry -was not much qualified for conductmg the peoumary part of 
such a busmess Ultimatmy BoUantyne, -who idiored these scruples, be- 
came Teiry’s security for a considerable sum (I think £500), and Sir 
Walter pledged his credit m like manner to the extent of £1,250 He 
had, m me sequel, to pay off both this sum and that for -which Ballan- 
tyne had engaged . 

While this busmess of Terry’s was under consideration, Scott asked me 
to go out -with him one Saturday to Abbotsford, to meet Constable and 
James BoUantyne, who were to be there for a qmet consultation on some 
"projects of great importance I had shortly "before assisted at a minor 
conclave held at Constable’s viUa of Polton, and was not surprised that 
Sir Walter should have considered lus publisher’s new plans worthy of 
\ cry ample deliberation He now opened them m more fulness of detail, 
and exphuned his views m a manner that might weU excite admiration, 
not unmixed mth alarm Constable was meditatmg notlung less than 
a total revolution m the art and traffic of bookseUmg , and the exultmg 
and blazing fancy ivith wluch he expanded and embellished his -visions 
^ of success, hitherto undreamt-of m the philosophy of the trade, might 
almost have mduced serious suspicions of his sanity, but for the cunous 
accumulation of pregnant facts on whicli he rested lus justification, and 
the dexterous sagacity with which he uncoiled his practical inferences 
He startled us at the outset by saymg, “ Literary gemus may, or may not, 
have done its best , but pnntmg and bookseUmg, os mstouments for 
cnhghtcmng and entertaming mankmd, and, of course, for making money, 
are as yet in mere infancy Yes, the trade are m Iheir cradle ” Scott 
eyed fheldond bookseUers beammg countenance, and the solemn stare 
u ilh -which the equaUy portly punter was listeiimg, and pushing round 
the bottles with a hearty chuckle, bade me “ Give our twa sonsie babbies 
a drap mother’s milk ” Constable sucked in fresh inspiration, and pro- 
ceeded to say that, wild as we might think him, his new plans had been 
suggested by, and were in fact mainly groimded upon, a sufficiently 
prosaic authority — ^namely, the annual schedule of assessed taxes, a copy 
of which interestmg document he drew from lus pocket, and substituted 
for his UOylexj It was copiously diversified, “text and margent,” by 
figures and calculations m lus o-wn handwritmg, which I for one sbmikl 
have regarded with less reverence, had 1 kno-wn at the time this “ great 
. arithmetician’s ” rooted aversion and contempt for aU exommation ol his 
own balance-sheet His lecture on these columns and cyphers was, how - 
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ever, as ptofotmd as ingenious He liad taken vast pains to fill in the 
numbets of persons \uio might fairly be supposed to pay the taxes 
for each separate article of luxury, and his conclusion uas that the 
immense majority of British families, endowed with liberal fortunes, had 
never yet toncened the remotest idea tliat their domestic arrangements 
were incomplete unless they expended some considerable sum annually 
upon the purchase of boolcs “Take,” said he, “this one absurd and 
contemptible tfm of the tax on hair-pouder , the use of it is olmimt cn- 
farely gone out of fashion Bating a few parson^ and lawyers’ wigs, it 
may' be said thot hair-powder is confined to the fiiinkeys, and indeed to 
the livery servants of great and splendid houses exclusivelj’ , nay, in 
many even of these it is alreadv quite laid aside Nevertheless, for each 
head tint is thus i iltficd ui Great Britain, a gumea is paid yearly to the 
Exchequer, md the taxes in that schedule ara an army, compared to the 
purchasera of e\en the best and most popular of books " He went on in 
the same lein about armorial bLanng-*, hunters, racers, and four-wheeled 
carnages , and having demonstritetf that hundreds of thousands in this 
magnificent country held, as ncci^san to their personal comfort and tho 
muntcmnceof decent sLition, utiles upon .utulcs of costly elegance of 
uhich their forcfaihers ne\er thvaiiit, s.nd that on tho whole, however 
usual it was to talk of the extended scale of literary transactions in 
modem dajs, our self-love never deceived us more grossly than when 
\i e fancied our notions as to the matter of books had ailvanced in at all a 
correspondmg propewtion “On the contrarj,” cned Constable, “I am 
satisfied that the demand for Shakespeare’s pla'i s, contemptible as w o hold 
it to have been, in the time of Elizabeth and James, was more creditable 
to the classes uho leallj indulged in anv sort of elegance then, than the 
sale of Childe Handd or W ai i rloi triumphantly as people talk, is to the 
allegpd expansion of taste and intelligence in this nmetcenth centnrj'” 
Scott helped him on by interposing, that at that moment he had a rich 
a alley crowded with handsome houses under his vieii, and yet mndi 
doubted n hethcr ana kiird i\ it bin ten miles spent ten pounds per annum 
on the literature ot the day — n Inch he, of course, distmguished from its 
periodical press “ No,' said Constable, “ there is no market among them 
that’s worth one’s thiiiking about They are contented with a review or 
a magazme, or at best iiith a paltry siibscnption to some circulating 
libraiy forty miles off But if 1 bve for half a dozen vear^ I'll make it 
as impost-ible that there should not be a good librarv in every decent 
house in Britain as that the shepherd's ingle-nook should want the saiif 
pc 7 ic Ay, and w hat ’s that i” ho contimicd, w arming and pnffiim “ Why 
jshould the ingle-nook itself want a "shelf for the noicls?" “I see tout 
drift, mi man, ’ saj-s Sir "iValtcr “ jou’re for bemg like Billy Pitt in 
Qilray’s print, 3 011 want to get into the salt-box vonrself ” “Yes, ’ he 
re.^ndcd (usinga fai oiiritc adjuration), “ I have Inthcrto been thinkmg 
onli of the wax lights; but betore 1 m a twelvcmontb older I shall have 
my hand upon the tallow ’ “ Troth,"’ s-ijs Scott, “3 on are in/lcnd likSy 
to lie ‘the grand Napoleon of the realms of pnnk ” “If 3 on ontlivc'mc," 
«ia5-3 Conrtablc, with arcgal smile, “I bo^ak that line for my tomb- 
stone , but, in the nuantime, miy I presume to adz voii to be my naht- 
hand man when I open mj campaign of Marengo? *I haic now settled 
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my outline of operations — a tlrree shilling or half-cfo-wn volume every 
mouthy 'whicli must and sliaU sdl, not by mousonds or tens of thousands, 
but by hundreds of thousands— ay, by millions • Twelve volumes in the 
year, a halfpenny of profit upon every copy of which will make me richer 
than the possession of all the copyrights of all the quartos that ever were, 
or will be, hotpressed • Twelve volumes, so good that milhons must 
wish to have them, and so cheap that every butcher’s callant may have 
them, if he pleases to let me tax him sixpence a wedc 

Manj'^ a previous consultation, and many a sohtary meditation too, 
prompted Scott’s answer. “ Your plan,” said he, “ cannot fail, provided 
the books be really good, but you must not start until you have not only 
leading cohunns, but depth upon depth of reserve in thorough order. I 
am wilhng to do my part in this grand enterprise Often of late have 
I felt that tlie vein of fiction was nearly worked out , often, as you all 
know, have I been thinking seriously of tummg my hand to history I 
am of opinion that historical writmg has no more been adapted to the 
demands of the increased circles among which hteraturc does alreadv 
find its way, than you allege as to the shape and pnee of books in general 
TiVTiat say you to takmg the field with a Life of tlie offtcr Napoleon?” 

Ihe reader does not need to be told that the senes of cheap volumes, 
subsequently issued imder the title of Constable’s Miscellany, was the 
scheme on which the great bookseller was broodmg Before he left 
Abbotsford it was -arranged that the first number of this collection 
should consist of one-lialf of Waverley , the second, of the first section of 
a Life of Napoleon Buonaparte by the author of Waverley, that this 
Life should be comprised m four of these numbem , and tlmt, until the 
whole senes of his novels should have been issued, a volume eveiy second 
month, in this new and uncostly form, he should keep the Ballantyne 
press going with a senes of historical works, to be issued on the alternate 
months Such were, as far as Scott was conccincd, the first outlines of 
a daring plan never destmed to be earned into execution on the gigantic 
scale or with the grand apphances which the projector contem^ated, 
but destined, nevertheless, to lead the way m one of the grc.itest revo- 
lutions that literary history will ever have to record — a revolution not 
the less sure to be completed, though os yet, after the lapse of twelve 
years,* we see only its beginnmg 

Some circumsfamces in the progress of the Tales of the Crusaders, 
b^un some months before, and now on the eve of pubheafion, must 
liai e been uppermost in Scott’s mmd when he met Constable’s proposals 
on this occasion with so much alaenty The story of Tlie Betrothed — 
(to which he was mamly prompted by the lively and instructmg con- 
versation on Wdsh history and antiquities of ^ friend Archdeacon 
Williams) — ^foimd no faimur as it advanced with James Ballanlyne; and 
so heanly did the cnbcal punter’s candid remonstrances weigh on the 
'auUior, that he at length lost heart about the matter altogether, and de- 
termined to caned, it for ever The tale, hovrever, all but a cMpter or 
two, had been printed off, and both piibhsher and prmter paused about 
committing smm a mas to the flames The sheets were hung up mean- 
while in Messrs Ikillantyne’s warehouse, and Scott, roused by the spur 
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of disajmointment, began another stoiy — The Talisman— in n hich James 
hailed better omens His satisfaction 'went on incicosmg as the MS. 
Honed in npon him , and he at lost pronounced The Talisman such a 
mnsteipicce, that The Betrothed might vcntuie abroad imdcr its nmg 
Sir "Walter was now reluctant on tliat subject, and said he would rather 
wnte two more new novels than the few pages necessary to complete his 
unfortunate Betrothed But w bile he hesitated, the German nen spapcis 
announced “a neio romance ty the author of Waverleg” as about to issue 
from the press of Leipsig There was some ground for suspectmg that 
a set of the suspended weets might have been purlomed and sold to a 
pirate, and this consideration put an end to his scruples And uhen the 
German did publish the fabrication entitled "Walladmor, it could no 
longer be douWul that some reader of Scott’s sheets had commumcated 
at least the fact that he was breaking ground in "Woles 
Early in June, then, the Tales of the Crusaders were put forth, and, 
os Mr Ballantyne had predicted, the brightness of The Tabsman dazzled 
the eyes of the million os to the defects of the twin story Few of these - 
publications had a more enthusiastic greetmg, and Scott’s litcrarv plans 
were, as &e reader wiU see reason to infer, considerably modified in 
consequence of the new burst of applause which attended the bnlliant 
procession of his Saladm and Cocur de Lion 
To return for a moment to our merry condave at Abbotsford Con- 
stable’s vast chapter of embryo schemes was discussed more leisurely on 
the folloinng Monday morning, when w e drove to the crags of Smoilliolm 
and the Abbey of Dr> burgh, both poet and publisher talking over Hie 
future course of their lives, and a^emg, os far os I could penetrate, that 
the years to come were likely to be more prosperous than any they had 
os yet seen In the cvemng, too, this bemg his friend’s first visit smcc 
the mansion had been completed. Scott, though there were no ladies and 
few servants, had the hall and library lighted up, that he might show 
liim everything to the most sparklmg advantage. "With what serenity 
did he w alk about those splendid ajiartments, handhng books, expounding 
armour and pictures, ana rejoicing m the Babylon whidi he had built > 
Sir Walter began, without delay, what was meant to be a very short 
prelimmary sketch of the French Revolution, pnor to the appc.'irance of 
nis hero upon the scene of action This, he Hiought, might be done 
almost currente calamoj for his personal recollection of all the great 
events os they occurred was vnud, and he had not failed to peruse every 
book of any considerable importance on these subjects os it issued from 
tlie press He apprehended the necessity, on the other hand, of more 
labonous study m the way of xeadmg than he had for many years had 
occasion for, before ho could enter with advantage upon Buonaparte’s 
military career, and Constable nccordmgly set about mV^rtinp a new 
library of prmted matennls, which contmued from day to day pouring 
in upon him, tiU his little parlom in Castle Street looked more J^e an 
auctioneer's premise ^n im author’i ^1^0 first waggon delivered itself 
“ huntod hum folios of the Momteur, and London, Pans, 

contribution to meet the 
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Tcntten documents at homo and abroad The rapid accumulation of 
books and MSS -vvas at once flattering and alarmmg, and one of his 
notes to me, about the middle of June, had these rhymes by way of 
postcnpt, — 

•* Wlicn with poetry dcalinc' 

' Boom cAougu m a sliicling 

Bcitlior cobm nor liovol 
Too small foi a novel , 

Tliongli my back I sbould rub 
On Diogenes* tub, 

How my fancy could prauco 
In a dance of romance * 

But my house I must swap 

With some Brobdingiing chap 

Ere I grapple, God bless me I with Emperor Nap " 

In the meantime he advanced with his Intioduction, and, catching 
Arc as the theme expanded before him, had soon several chapters in 
ins desk, without havmg tiavelled over half the ground assigned for 
them, that Constable saw it \\ ould be in vain to hope foi the completion 
of the work within four tiny duodecimos. They resolved that it should 
be published, in the first instance, as a separate book, in four volumes of 
the same size unth the Tales of the Crusaders, but with more pages and 
more letterpress to each page Scarcely had this been settled before it 
became obvious that four such volumes, however closely punted, would 
nevei suffice , and the nimiber was ivcek after week extended, with cor- 
responding alterations as to the rate of the author’s payment Mi 
Constable still considered the appearance of the secona edition of the 
Ijife of Napoleon in his Miscellany as the great point on which the 
lortunes of that undertaking ivere to turn, and its commencement was 
in consequence adjourned , which, however, must have been the case at ' 
any rate, as he found, on inquiry, that the stock on hand of the already 
various editions of the Waveiloy novels was much gieatcr than he had 
calculated , and thcieforc some interval must be allow'od to elapse before, 
with fairness to the retail trade, he could throw that long series oi 
volumes into any cheaper form 

Hefore the Court of Session rose in July, Sir Walter had made con- 
siderable progress in liis Sketch of the Piencli Eevolution , but it ivas 
agreed that he should make his piomised excursion to Ireland before any 
MS w ent to the printers He had seen no more of the sister island than 
Dunluce and the Giant’s Causeway, his curiosity about the scenery and the 
people w'as lively , and besides the great object of seeing his son and 
daughter-m-law under their oivn roof, and the scarcely inlerior pleasure 
ol another meeting with Miss Edgeworth, he looked forward to renewing 
his acquamtanco w'lth seveial accon^hshed persons who had been ser- 
viceable to him in his labours upon Sivift. But, illustriously os Ireland 
has contributed to the English library, he had always been accustomed 
to hear that almost no books were now published there, and fewer sold 
than in any otlier country colling itself civibzed , and he had iiaturajly 
lonoluded that apathy and indillerenco prevailed as to hterature itselt, 
nd of course as to literary men He had not, therefore, formed the re- 
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motcst anhcipation of the kind of rsception wlucli awaited him m Dublin, 
and indeed tlixonghout the island wherever he traversed it 

It did not suit either Lady Scott or her eldest daughter to be of the 
Irish expedition , ^nne Scott and myself accompanied Sir IVolter IVe 
left Edinbuigh on the 8th of July in a light open carriage, and after 
mending a few days among our fnends in Lanorlmhire, we embarked at 
Glasgow in a steamer for Belfast 

The steamboat, besides a crowd of passengers of all possible classes, 
was lumbered with a cargo offensive enough to the eye and the nostrils, 
but still more disagreeable from the anticipations and reflections it could 
not fail to suggest Hardly had our carriage been lashed on the deck 
before it disappeared from our view amidst mountainous packages of old 
clothes the cast-oil raiment of the Scotch beggars was on its way to a 
land where beggary is the staple of life The captain assured us that he 
had navigated nearly foity }cars between the west of Scotland and the 
sister island, and that his fieights Horn the Clyde were very coipmonly 
of this descnption , pigs and potatoes being the usual return Sir Walter 
rather irritated a military passenger (a stout old Higlilnnder), by asking 
whether it had never occurred to him that the beautiful checkery of the 
clan tartans might have origmatcd in a pious wish on the part of the 
Scottish Gael to imitate the tatters of the parent race After soothing 
the veteran into good-humour by some anecdotes of the Celtic splendours 
of August, 1822, lie remarked that if the Scotch Highlanders were really 
descended in the mom from the Irish blood, it seemed to him the most 
cunous and difficult problem in the world to account for the startling con- 
trasts in 60 many points of their character, temper, and demeanour, and 
entered into some ^quisition on this subject, which I ahi sorry I cannot 
repeat in detail The sum of his opinion was that, while courage and 
generous enthusiasm of spint, kindness of heart, and great strength and 
purity of domestic affection characterized them equally, the destruction, 
in the course of endless feuds, and wars, and rebellions, of tlie native 
aristocracy of Ireland, had robbed that people of most of the elements of 
internal civilization, and avowed his bchef that had the Highlanders 
been deprived, under similar circumstances, of their own chiefs, they 
would have sunk, from the natural pover^ of their regions, into dejiths 
of barbarity not exampled even m the lustory of Ireland The old 
soldier, who had taken an early opportumty of intimating his own near 
relationship to the chief of his sept, nodded assent, and stratted from our 
part of the deck ivith the dignity of a MacTurk “But then,” Sir Walter 
contmued, watching the Colonel’s retreat, “but then comes t!ie queerest 
point of dl, How IS it that our solemn, proud, dignifled Celt, with a 
soul so olive to what is elevating and even degant in poetry and feeling, 
IS so supereminently dull as respects all the hghter play of fancy ? The 
Highlander never understands mt or humour — ^Paddy, despite all his 
mipry and privations, ovorflons with both I suppose ho is the gayest 
icUow in tiie world, except the only worse-used one still, the West India 
w^lc 8t<^”* ^ make-up, but it is to mo the saddest feature in the 

Clyde is enough to make anybody happy : 
nowhere can the home tounst, at fell events, behold, in the courae of 
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one day, such a succession and vane^ of beautiful, romantic, and majestic 
scenery . on one hand, dark mountains and castellated shores , on the 
other, nch groves and pastures, interspersed ivith elegant villas and 
thming toums, the bnght estuary between alive with shipping and 
diversified with islands ,It may be supposed how dehghttm such a 
voyage was in a fine day of July, inth Scott, always as lull of glee on 
any tnp as a schoolboy, crammed with all the traditions and legends of 
every pace ive passed and too happy to pour them out for the enter- 
tainment of his companions on deck After dinner, too, he was the 
charm of the table A worthy old baiUie of Glasgow, Mr Bobert Tcn- 
nent, sat by him, and shared fully in the general pleasure, though his 
particular source of interest and satisfaction was, that he had got into 
such close quarters with alive Sheriff and Clerk of Session, and this gave 
him the opportunity of discussing sundrv knotty points of police law, as 
to which our steerage passengers might perhaps have been more curious 
than most of those admitted to the symposium of the cabin Sir Walter, 
however, was as ready for the rogueries of tile Broomielaw as for the 
misty antiquities of &lclutha, or the discomfiture of the Norsemen at 
Largs, or Bruce’s adventures in Arran I remember how Mr Tennent 
chuckled when he, tow'ards the conclusion of our first bowl of punch, 
said he was not surprised to find himself gathering much instruction 
from the baillie’s conversation on his favourite topics, smee the most 
eminent and useful of the police magistrates of London (Colqulioun) had 
served his apprenticeship in the Tow n Chamber of Glasgow The bailke 
insisted for a second bowl, and volunteered to be the manufacturer, 
“ For,” quoth he, with a sly w ink, “ I am reckoned a fair hand, though 
not equal to my father, the deacon ” Scott smiled m acqmescence, and, 
'the ladies having by this time withdraivn, said he was pad to find the 
celebrated beverage of the city of St Mungo had not fallen mto desuetude 
The bailhe extolled the hquor he was brewing, and quoted Sir John 
Sinclair’s Code of Health and Longevity for tlie case of a gentleman well 
known to himself, who hved tdl nmety, and had been dnmk upon it 
ei ery night for half a centuiy But Bailhe Tennent was a devout elder 
of the kirk, and did not tell his story without one or tw'o groans that his 
doctnue should have such an example to jilead A gay little Irish 
squireen, a keener Protestant even than our “ merchant and magistrate,” 
did not seem to have discovered the Great Unkno^vn until about this 
time, and now began to take a pnncipal share in the conversation. He 
broke at once into the heart of the debatable land, and after a few fierce 
-tirades agamst Popeiy, asked the Highland Colonel, who had replaced 
the master of the steamer at the head of the table, to give the glorious 
memory The prudent Colonel affected not to hear until this lunt had 
been thnee repeated, w’alchmg carefully meanwhile the demeanour of ,i 
sufficiently mixed company The general pushing in of glasses, and 
perhaps some freemasonry symptoms besides — ^for we understood that he 
had often served in Ireland — ^had satisfied him that all was right, and 
he rose and annormced the Protestant Shibboleth w'lth a voice that made 
the lockers and raftera rmg ogam BaiUie Tennent rose with gnm 
alacniy to jom in the clieciw ; and then our sqmreen proposed, in his 
own person, wrhat, he said, always ought to be the second toast among 
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good men and true. This Tvas nothing else than the hercie jrcn'on/, 
Yrmch irom onr ihends ptehnanarj g>eech, \re nndeistood to be the 
memory of GLver CnraiiKH. Sir TTialter -srinced more'shieTrdly than his 
baill.e'”had done about Ephraim’s transgressions, but svraiiowed his 
pinch, and stood np, glass in hand, like the rest, though an unfortunate 
tit of coughing prevented Ins taking part in their huraas Thu feature 
of iTish lojal^ uns nera to the unfrivelled Scotch of the party On a 
little reflection, hoxrever, •we thought it not so unnatural Our little 
squireen boasted of being himself descended from a sergeant in Crom- 
Tvdl’s army , and he added that “ the best in Ireland "* had amiler 
pedigrees to be prond of He took care hovrever, to mform ns that his 
own^grtat ancestor was a real joiificman all over, and behaved as such ; 
“ For^ said he, “ when Ohver give him his order for the lantb he went 
to the widow, and tould her he would neither turn ont her nor the best- 
looMng of her danghlers , so get the best dinner yon can, old lady,” 
quoth lie, “and parade the whole lot of them, and I’ll pick.”’ "ViTuch 
was done, it seems accoidmglv , and probably no conquest ever wanted 
plenty of such allei lation* 

When we got upon d«.i.k n.nm after our carousal, we found it ramiug 
heavily, and thcladi pa.'c-en::irs ni great mi'crv, winch state of tlrngs 
continued till we wtre uithm si ’ht ot Btlfost. We got there ahoui nine 
in the morning and I tmd it stt down that we paid four guineas for 
the conveyance of the eim ci, and a guinea apiece for ouisdves , in 1S37 
I understand the chirze tor pasaen^is is not more than half a crewn a 
head tn the cabin, ana sixpcu».e in the steerage — so rapidly has steam 
navicptxon extendeil m the space of tudve veats. 

When we halted at Drognvd v a retired oSicer of dragoons, discovering 
that the party was Sir W alters sent in his card with a pobte oSer to 
rttcad him over the field ot the laitle of the Boyne, about two nulcs oF, 
wbicli of course was pccerteil Sir TS alter Tcjoicing the vefexan’slieart 
by his Ysgoitus recitat on of the t unou' ballad ( J7ie Vrossirp of the Wtticr} 
as we proceeded to the giji nd ■•aa tne eager and intelligent ennoaty 
with wluch be received lus explanauons of it 

On Thursiiay the l^th we reiv-hed Bubbn in time for dinner, and 
found young alter ard Lia bide established in one of those large and 
noble Louses m St Stephens Green (tne most extensive square in 
Europe), the foiindeis of which little dreamt that thev should ever be let 


at an easv rate as gamson lodginps Never can I forget the fond loy and 
pride with which Sj Walter looked round lam as^lic sat for tbe first 
tiine at his son s table. 1 could not but recall Pindars lines, in which 
Wisliing to paint the gentlest rapture of fchcitv, he describes an old man 


Provost of Trinity College 


Atton-ey-General (afterwards 
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Lord Chancellor Plunket) , a third was the Commander of the Forces, 
Sit George Murray ; and a fonrtli the Chief Eememhiancer of Exchequer 
(the Eight Honourable Anthony Blahe), who Was the bearer of a message 
from tlTe Marquis "Wellesley, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, offermg 
all sorts of facihties, and inviting him to dine next day at his Excel- 
lency’s country residence, Malahiae Castle. It would be en^ess to enu- 
merate the distinguished persons who, morning after morning, crowded 
his in St St<mhen’s Green The Courts of Law were not then sittmg, 
and most of the Judges were out of town , but all the other great func- 
tionaries, and the leading noblemen and gentlemen of the city and its 
neighbourhood, of whatever sect or party, hastened to tender every con- 
ceivable homage and hospitality. But all this was less surpnsmg to the 
companions of his journey (though, to say truth, we had, no more than 
himself, counted on such eager enthusiasm among any dass of Irish 
society) than the demonstrations of respect which, after the first day or 
two, awaited him, wherever he moved, at the hands of the less elevated 
orders of the Dublin population If his carnage was recognized at the 
door of any public establishment, the street was sure to he crowded be- 
fore he came oat again, so as to make his departure as slow as a proces- 
sion T^en he entered a street, the watchword was passed down both 
sides like lightning, and the shopkeepers and their wives stood bowing 
and curtseying adl the way down, while the mob and boys huzza’d as at 
the chariot-wheels of a conqueror I had certainly been most thoroughly 
imprepared for finding the common people of Dublm so alive to ths 
claims of any non-mmtaty greatness Sir Eobert Peel savs that Sir 
"Vl'idter’s reception on the High Street of Edinbnigh, in August, 1822, 
was the first thmg that gave him a notion of “ the electric shock of a 
nation’s ^titude "’ I doubt if even that scene surpassed what I m 3 rself 
iTitnesseu when he returned down Dame Street, after inspectinq the 
Castle of Dublin BaiUie Tennent, who had been in tlie crowd on that 
occasion, called afterwards in Stephen’s Green to show Sir Walter soma 
'promised return about his Glasgow police, and observed to me, as ha 
withdrew, that “i/on was owre like worshipping the creature ’ 

I may as well, perhaps, extract from a letter of the 16th, the contemn 
porary note of one day’s operations ” Sir Humphry Davy is here on hn 
way to fish in Connemara , he breakfasted at Walter’s this morning , 
also Hartstonge, who was to show the lions of St. Patrick’s Pe\ enl w as 
surprised to find the extenor of the cathedral so rudely w orked, coame, 
vna almost shapeless , but the interior is imposmg, and even grand. 
There are some cunous old monuments of the Cork family, &c , but one 
Hunks of nothing but Swift there — ^the whole cathedral is merely his 
tomb Your papa hung long over the fitmons inscxiption,"^ w hich is in gilt 
letters iipon black marble, and seemed vexed there was not a ladder at 
hand that he might have got nearer the bust (apparently a veiy fine one), 
by Eoubilhac, which is placed over it. This ivas given bj the piety of 
,his pnntcr, Faizlkener According to tbis, Sw ift had a prodigious double 
chin j and Pcvenl remarked that the sevcritv of the whole countenance 
IS much increased bj the absence of the wig, w Inch, in the prmts, conceals 

TJie kmhie insciipboiils "Hic d<-po3itimi cst corpus Jonatlian Swift, S T P 
kc , chi 1 ind'snatio uPenus cor Ltcaaro nequit ” - _ 
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llie lieiglit and gloom of the hroWj the uncommon raossivcnesa and 
hrciidlh of the temple-hones, and the Herculean style m ■which the head 
fits into the neck behind StcUa’s epitaph is on. the adjoming pillar— 
close by Sir Walter seemed not to haic thought of it before (or to have 
forgotten, if he had), but to judge merely from the wordmg that Swift 
himsdf UTotc it She is desenbed as ‘Mrs Hester J ohnson, better known 
to the world by the name of Stella, under which she is celebrated in the 
■wntmgs of Dr Jonathon S-wift, Dean of this cathedral’ ‘This,’ said 
Sir Walter, ‘ the Dean might say— any one else would have said more ’ 
She died m 1727, Swnft in 1745 Just by the entrance to the transept 
IS his tablet m honour of the servant who behaved so w ell about the secret 
of the Di'apier’s Letters W e then saw St Sepulchre’s Libraiy, a monastic- 
lookmg place, very like one of the smaller college libraries in Oxford 
Here they have the folio Clarendon, with Swift’s margmal remarks, 
mostly in pencil, but still quite legible ‘ Very savage as usual upon us 
poor Scots everj where,’ quoth the Unkno'wn We then went mto the 
Deanery (the one Swift inhabited has been pulled down), and had a most 
courteous and elegant reception from the Dean, the Honourable Dr 
Ponsonby. He gave us a capital luncheon — ^the origmal full-length 
picture of ilie Dean ov er the sideboard The prmt in the Edmbuigh 
edition IS \eiy good, but the complexion is in the picture black, robnst, 
sanguine , a hea'vj'-lidcled, stem blue eye It w'os mteresting to see how 
comiiletcly the gemus loci has kept his ground Various little relics 
reverently hoarded as they should be They said his memory was as 
fresh as ever among the common people about , they still sing lus ballads, 
and hod heard inth great delight that Sir Walter ■wrote a grand book all 
about the great Dane The 

*“ Jolly lads of St Patnek’s, St Kcmii’s, Donore,’ 


“mustered strong and Stcnloiwn at our exit They w'ould, like their 
great grandfathers and niolhcra, have torn the TJnlmown to pieces, had 
he taken the other tack, and 

“ ‘ Insulted us all by insulting the Dean ’ • 

“We next saw the Dank, late Paihament House, the Dublin Society’s 
Museum, where papa was enchanted with a perfect skeleton of the 
gigantic moose-deer, the horns fourteen feet from tip to lip, and high in 
pioportion, and a long train of other fine places and queer things, all as 

S er road-book Everywhere throughout this busy day, fine folks within 
oors and rabble without, a terrible rushmg and crushing to see the 
Baronet Lord Wellmgton could not have excited a bettor rumpus But 
the thealre m the evening completed the thing 1 never heard such a 
low The iilaj era might as w ell have had no longues Beatrice (Miss 
Foote) twee left the stage , and at last Benedick (Abbot, who is the 
nwnager) came forward, cunning dog, and asked what was the cause of 
the tempest A thousand voices shouted. Sir TFalter Scott J and the 
worthy lion being thus bearded and poked, rose, after an hour’s torture, 
and said, with such a kindness and grace of tone and manner, t/iese words* 
I am sure the Irish jioople — (a roar) — I am sure this respectable 
audience wiU not suppose that a stranger can be insensible to the kind- 
* Swift (edit 1814), lol a p 637 
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nos3 of their reception of Inm , and if I liai e heen too Ion" in sa} mg 
this, I trust it will be attributed to the right cause— my umnllingness to 
take to myself honours so distingmshcd, and which I could not and 
cannot but feel to be unmerited ’ I think these are the very wortls 
The noise continued, a perfect cataract and thunder of roanng , but he 
would take no hints about gomg to the stage-box, and the ci emng closed 
decently enough The theatre is very handsome, tlie dresses and scenciy 
capital, the actors and actresses seemed (but, to be sure, tbfs was scarcely 
a lair raccimen) about ns bad as in the days of Crokcris Familiar l^istles ” 

On Monday the 18th, to give another extract . “ Young Mr Maturin 
breakfasted, and Sir Walter asked a great deal about In:, late father and 
the present situation of the family, and promised to go and see the ividow 
Wlien the yoimg gentleman was gone, Hartstonge told us that hfatunn 
used to compose with a wafer pasted on his forchaad, which was the 
signal that ifany of his fimiay entered the sanctum they must not speak 
to bim. ‘He was never brM m a wntcris chaumer,’ quoth Peveril. 
Sir Walter observed that it seemed to be a piece of Protestantism m 
Bublin to drop the somUy titles of the Catholic Church they call St. 
Patrick’s, Patrick’s; and Sfc Stephen’s Green has been Orangeized mto 
Stepben’e Ho said yon might trace the Puntans in the plain Poxetes (for 
St Paul's) of the old Englm comedians. We then went to the Ba^, 
where the Governor and DircetorB had begged him to let themsehes show 
him eierything m proper style , and he was forced to say, as he came 
out, * These people treated me os if I was a Prince of the Blood ’ I do 
believe tkat, just at this tunc, the Duke of York might be treated as 
wdl— better he could not be From this to the College hard by The 
Provost received Sir W. in a splendid drawing-room, and then earned 
him through the hhnirics, hoik, &c , amidst a crowd of eager students 
He receive his diploma in dne form, and there followed a supcib 
ddjeuner in the Provostry Neither Ciford nor Cambndge could nave 
done the whole thing in better style Made ncqnamtnncc wnth Dr 
Brmkley, Astronomer Boyal, and Dr Macdonncll, Professor of Greek, 
and all the rest of tlic Icadmg professors, who vied wnth each other m 
respect and devotion to the Unknowm 10th — I forgot to say that there 
is one true paragraph in the ptmers Cne of the College libranans 
yesterday told Sue W , fishingly; ‘I have been so bu^ that I have not 
yet read your Bedgauntlct’ He answered, very meekly, ‘I have not 
happened to fall in with such a work, Doelor.”' 

From Dublm we mode an excursion of some days into the county 
Wicklow, halting for a mght at the villa of the Suigeon-Qencril, Mr 
Crampton, who struck Sir Walter as being more like Sir Humphry Daiy^ 
than any man he had met, not in toisou only, but in the liveliness and 
range of bis talk, and who kindly did the honours of Lough Brengh and 
the Darglc ; and then for two or three at Cld Connaught, Lord Plunket’s 
seat near Bray Here there wros a large and bnlliant party assembled , 
and firom hence, imder the midance of the Attomay-Qeneial and his 
amiable family, we perambulated to all possible advantage the classical 
resorts of the Devil’s Glen, E<Banna, Kilruddeiy, and Glendalough, w itli 
’ its seven churches, and Si JTmn’s Bed— the scene of the fate of Cathloen, 
cdcbiated in Moore's ballad— ,, ' 
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** By that lahe ^711056 gloomy shore 
Skylark never vrarhles o'er,” &c 


* It is,” says my letter, “a hole in the sheer eurface of the rock, in which 
two or three people might sit The difficulty of getting into this place 
has been exaggerated, as also the danger, for it would only be falling 
thirty or forty feet into very deep water Yet I never was more pained 
than, when j onr papa, in spite of ail remonstrances, would make his way 
to it, crawlmg along the precipice He succeeded and got in, the first 
lame roan that ever tried it. After he was gone, Mr Plunket told the 
female guide he was a poet Cathlcen treated this with indication, as 
a quiz of Mr Attomeyw ' Poet V said she, ‘the devil a hit of him, hut 
an honourahle gentleman • he gave me half a crown.’” 

On the 1st of August we proceeded from Dublin to ISdgewotthstown, 
the party hemg now reinforced by Captam and Mrs Scott, and also hy 
the aehghtful addition of the Surgeon-Qeneral, who had long been an 
intimate friend of the Edgeworth family, and equally gratified ,hoth the 
novelists hy breaking the toils of his great practice to witness their 
meetmg on his native soil. A happy meetmg it was we remamed there 
for several days, makmg excursions to Loch Od and other scenes of 
interest in Longford and the adjommg counties ; the gcntiy eveiywhere 
exerting themselves with true Irish zeal to signalize their affcctionato 
pnde in their lUustxions countrywoman, and their appreciation of her 
guest , while her brother, Mr Lovell Edgeworth, had nis classical man- 
sion filled every evening inth a succession of distmguished friends, the 
^itt of Ireland Here, above all, we had the owortumfy of seomg in 
what umversal respect and comfort a gentlcman’sJfamily may live in that 
country, and m far from its most favoured distnct, provided only they 
live there habitually, and do their duty os the friends and 
those among whom Providence has appomted their proper ]^ce. Here 
we found neither mud hovels nor naked peasantry, but snug cottages and 
smiling faces all about Here there was a very lame sdbool m the ^lage, 
of which masters and pupils were in a nearly equiU proportion Protestants 
and Boman Catholics, the Protestant squire lumsw making it a regular . 
part of his daily husmess to visit the scene of their operations, and 
strengthen authority and enforce discipline hy his personed superinten- 
dence Here, too, we pleased ourselves with recognizing some of the 
sweetest features in Goldsmith’s picture of 

** Si;eet A-ubam I lovsbest village of the plain 


and, in particular, ne had “the playful children just let loose from 
school ” in perfection Mr. Edgeworth’s paternal heart ddighted in let- 
ting them moke a playground of his lawn , and every cvenmg after 
dinner we saw leap-frog gomg on with the highest mint within fifty 
yor^ of the drawing-room windows, while fethera and mothera, and their 
aged parents also, were grouped about among the trees watching the 
mort It IS a curious enough comcidence that Oliver Goldsmith and 
Mawa Mgowoith should both have denved their early love and know- 
fcdgc of toh chi^ter and monnera from the same identical distnct. 
, education at this v^ school of Edgeworthstown, 

' and Pallasmorc (the loms cui nomen est Pallas of Johnson^ epitaph), the 
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little hamlet •where the author of the Vicar of Wakefield first saiv the 
light, IS still, as it ■was m Ins time, the property of the Edgew orlhs 

It may well he imagmcd 11 ith what lively interest Sir ^Valter sim'eycd 
the scenery "with whidi so manj' of the proudest recollections of Ireland 
must ever he associated, and how curiously he studied the rural manners 
it presented to him, in the hope (not disappomted) of heme able to trace 
some of his fiiend’s brmht creations to their first hints and germs On 
the delight inth which no contemplated her position in the midst of her 
oivn laigc and happy domestic circle I need say still less. The reader 
is aware by this time how deeply he condemned and pitied the conduct 
and fate of those who, gifted with pre-eminent talents for the instruction: 
and entertainment of their species at large, fancy themselves entitled to 
neglect those ei ei^'-day duties and chanties of life, from the mere shadon - 
mg of which in imaginary pictures the genius of poetry and romance has 
alnays rcar^ its highest and purest, perhaps its only true and immortal 
honours. ' In Manahe hailed a sister spirit , one who, at the summit of 
literary fame, took ^e same modest, just, and, let me add, Christian i icw 
of the relative unportance of the feelmgs, the obligations, and the hopes 
in which nc arc all cgnnlly partakers, and those talents and accomplish- 
ments which may seem, to vain and shortsighted ejes, sufficient to 
constitute their possessors into an order and species apart from the rest 
of their kuid Such fantastic conceits found no shelter nilh either of 
these powerful minds I was then a young man, and I cannot forget how 
much I was stnick at the time by some n oids that fell fiom one of them, 
wlicn, in the course of a walk in the paik at Eilgcn orthstown, I Ihappcncd 
to use some phrase which conveyed (though not perhaps meant to do so) 
the impression that I suspected poets and novelists of being a good deal 
accustomed to look at life and the world only as materials for art A 
soft and pensive shade came over Scott’s face os ho said, “ I fear you lini c 
some leiy young ideas in your head — are you not too apt to measuie 
things bj some reference to literature, to disbelieve that anybody can be 
wwlii much care who has no knowledge of that sort of thing, or taste for 
it? God help us ' what a poor world tins would bo if that w'cre the true 
doctimc ' 1 ha\e rend books enough, and observed and conveiscd with 
enough of eminent and rolendidly cultivated minds, too, in my time j 
but, 1 assure j'oii, I have heard higher sentmients from the lips'of poor 
uneducated men and women, ivlicn everting the spirit of severe yet gentle 
heroism under difiiculties and aifiictions, or speaking their simple thoughts 
as to circumstances in the lot of friends and neighbours, than I ever yet 
met with out of the pages of the Bible We shall nei or lenm to feel and 
respect our real calling and destiny, unless we have taught ourselves to 
consider everything as moonshine, compared inth the education of the 
heart ” Maria did not listen to this without some water in her ejes — , 
her tears arc always ready when any gencrous^stnng is touched— (lor, as 
Pope says, “ the finest minds, like the finest metals, dissolve the cosiest”) , 
but she bnishcd them gaily aside, and said, “You see how it is Dean 
Swift said he had wTittcnhis books m order that people might learn to 
treat him like a great lord. Sir Walter •writes his, in order that he may 
be able to treat his people os a great lord ought to do.” 

Lest I should forget to mention it, I put doivn hero a rebuke which, > 
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later in iiis life, Sir Walter once gave in mr lieanng to his daaglifer 
■Anne. She happened to say of eomething, I Ibi;^ \rhat, that she could 
not abide it — it iras vulgak “My love^ said her father, “you speak 
likea very young lady* do you know, after idl, the meaning of this word 
vulgar ? Ihs only common) notiung that is common, except widccdnes^ 
can deserve to be spoken of in a tone of contempt , and when you have 
lived to my yeaiSj you will be disposed to agree with me m thanking 
God that nothing really worth having or caring abont in this world is 
vncommon * 

At Edgeworlhsfown. he received the following letter iiom h& Cbn> 
ning*— 

“Combe Wood, July 21, 1S25. 

“Mr DTLVB Sm, — 

“A pretty severe indispomhon has prevented me from sooner acknow- 
led^g yonr l^d letter ; and now 1 fear that I shall not be able to 
aecomph^ my visit to Scotlmd this year Altliough I shall be, for the 
last fortnight of August, at no great distance from the Border^ my tune 
is so limited that I cannot reckon upon getting farther. 

"I iqoice to see that my countrymen (for, though I was accidentally 
bom in London, I consider myself an Indunan) have so well known the 
value of the honour whidi you are paying to them. 

“ By the way, if yon landed at Liverpool on yonr return, could j on 
find a better road to the north than through the Lake country* You 
would find me (from about the 10th of Auguk) and Charles Ellis* at my 
faend Mr. Bolton’s, on the banks of Wmdermere,wbOT I can promise 
you as kmd, though not so noisy a welcome as that which yon Lave just 
ciq^nenced, and where our inend the Professor (who is Admiral of the 
Li^c) would fit out all his flotilla, and fire as many of his gons os are 
not painted one^ in honour of your amvaL Tours, my dear sir, very 
sincerely, “Geo Ca 2 Wisg“ , 


This invitation was not to he resisted ; and the followmg letter an- 
ndunced a cliange of the oiigimd ronte to Mr. Morritb 

“Bdgewortlisfoini, Aug 3, 3S2 a 

“ Your kind letter, my dear Momtt, finds me sweitenug under the hot- 
i<st weather I ever experienced, for the sake of seeing sights — of ifsclfi 
you know, the most fevensh occupation in the world Luckily we are 
tree of Dublin,’ and there is nothing around us but green fields and fine 
tree% ‘ bamng the high roads^’ which make tliosc who tread on them the 
most com^te jn^mufreuz ever seen ; that is, if the old defimtion of pic- 
jxnwro te authentic^ and if Dot^ you mav seek another dusty simtJe for 
exceed the reabty * I have with me Loikhnrt and 
^ gwaa, for all whom the ho^tality of Edge- 
ample space and vei^ enough, mdeed it is im- 
thisvirtue^in aU Masses . I don’t thmk 
seems to give Ireland. Everything 

believe slorvof hT^t accommodate a stranger, and I really 

i>e«eve tftc sioxy of the Irish harper, who condemnea his harp to flm 

* Xrw lard Seaforf. 
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flames for want of flrc^^ood to cook a guest’s supper. Their personal 
kindness to me has been so great, that were it not from the chiUing recol- 
lection that novelty is eosiJ^ substituted for ment, I should think, like 
the booby in Steele’s play, that I had been hack,ani that there vraa 
something more about me than I had ever been led to suspect As I .im 
LL D of lenity College, and am qualified as a Catholic seer, by having 
mounted up into the bed of Saint Kevin at the celebrated seven churches 
of Glcndalough, I am entitled to prescribe, ex cathedrA, for all the diseases 
of Ireland, as being free both of the Catliolic and Protestant parties. 
But the truth is that Fat, while the doctors Avere consulting, has been 
gradm^y and securely recovermg of himself He is Aery loth to admit 
this, indeed, there being a strain of hypochondna in his complaints Avhicli 
A\iU not permit him to believe he’s gettmg better Nay, he gets even 
angry when a physician, more blunt than pohte, continues to assure him 
that he is better than he supposes himself, and that much of lus present 
distress consists partly of the recollection of former indisposition, partly 
of the severe practice of modem empirics 

“In sober sadness, to tollr of the misery of Ireland at this time is to 
speolv of the illness of malade vmagtnavre Well she is not, but she is 
rapidly becomiim so There are all the outward and Ausible tokens of 
convalescence Everylhmg is mendmg the houses that anse are better 
a hundredfold than the cabms AV'hich are falling , the peasants of the 
younger class are dressed a great deal better than AVith the rara Avhich 
clothe the persons of the more ancient Teagues, Avhich realize the Avard- 
^ robe of Jenny Sutton, of whom Moms SAveotly sings — 

“ ' One single pm at night let loose * 

The robes which veded her beauty ’ 

“ I am sure I have seen Avitli apprehension a single button perform the 
same feat, and Avlien this mad scarecroAV hath girded up his loins to run 
hastily by the side of the chaise, I have feared it would giA'e Avay, and 
that then, as King Lear’s fool says, we should all be sliamed. But this, 
AA'hich seems once to have generally been the attire of the fair of the 
Green Isle, probably smee uie time of King Malachi and tlie collar of 
gold, is now fast disappearing, and the habit of the more youthful Fats 
and Fatesses is more decent and comely. Here they all look Avell 
coloured, and well fed, and avcU contented , and as I see in most places 
great exertions making to reclaim bogs upon a large scale, and generally 
to miprove ground, I must needs hold that they are in constant em- 
ployment 

“ With all this there is much that remains to be amended, and Avliich 
time and increase of capital only can amend. The pnee of labour is far 
too low, and this naturally reduces the labounng poor beyond their just 
level in society The behaviour of the gentry in general to the labourers 
IS systematically harsh, and this arrogance is received Avilh a servile de- 
ference Avhich ^gues anj thing cxceptmg aflection This, however, is 
also in the course of amenumg I haA’e heard a meat deal of the far-famed 
Cathohe Question from both sides, and I think I sec its bearmgs better 
than L did , but these are for your ear a\ hen Ave meet — ^as meet Ave shall — 
if no accident prcA'ent it I return via Holyhead, as 1 AVish to show Anne • 
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somethiug of England, and you may believe that we sball take Bokeby 
in our way To-morrow I go to KiUnmcy, which will occupy most part 
of the week About Saturday 1 shall be back at Dublin to take leave 
of friends , and then for England, ho ' I will, avoidmg London, seek a 

S leasant route to Bokeby Eate will only allow’ us to rest there for a 
ay or tw’o, because I have some dedre to see Cannmg, who is to be on 
the Lakes about that time Et Jims My leave will be exhausted 
Anne and Lockhart send kindest compliments to yon and the ladies 1 
am truly rejoiced that Mrs John Momtt is better Indeed, I had learned 
that agreeable mtelbgcnce from Lady Lomsa Stuart. I found Walter 
and his wife livmg happily and rationally, affectionately, and prudently. 
There is great good sense and qmetness about all Jane’s domestic arrau^- 
iiiciits, and she plays the leagueEs lady very prettily I will wnte again 
w hen I reach Britain, and reinam ever yours, “ Walter Scott " 


Miss Edgeworth, her sister Hamet, and her brother WiUiam, were 
easily persuaded to join our party for the rest of onr Insh travels. We 
had lingered a week at Edgew’orthstown, and were now anxious to make 
the best of our way towards the Lakes of Blillomey , but postmg was not 
to be very rapidly accomphshed m those regions by so lar"c a company 
as had now collected, and we were more agreeably delayed oy the ho'pi- 
tahties of Miss Edgeworth’s old friends, and several of Sir Walter’s new 
ones, at various mansions on our hne of route, of which I must note espe- 
ciallj Judge Moore’s, at Laniberton, near Maryborough, becauseSir Walter 
pronounced its beneficence to be even beyond the usual Insh scale , for 
on reaching our next halting-place, which was an mdifferent countiy inn, 
we discovered that we need oe in no alarm ns to our dmner at all events, 
the Judge’s people hai ing pnvately packed up in one of the carnages, ere 
we started in the morning, a pickled salmon, a most lordly venison past} , 
and half a dozen bottles of champagne But most of these houses seemed, 
like the Judge’s, to haie been constructed on the pnnciple of the Pen 
Banon’s tent. Thej seemed all to have room not only for the lion and 
lionesses, and their respective tails, but for all in the neighbourhood who 
could be Jield worthy to inspect them at fccdmg-tiihe 
It was^a succession of fcstiie gaiety wherever we halted; and in the 
course of our movements we saw many castles, churches, and ruins of all 
sorts, with more than enough of mountom, wood, lake, and nver to have 
'made any similar progress in any other part of Europe truly dehghtful 
in all respects But those of the party to whom the south of Ireland 
was new had almost continually betore them spectacles of abject misery, 
winch robbed these Hungs of more than half tliem charm Sir Walter, 
indeed, with thc’lnbilual hopefulness of his temper, persisted that what 
lie saw cien in Kci^ was better than what books had taught hmi to ex- 
' 1 ?^ insured, therefore, that improvement, however slow, was going 
1 t '”'® moved deeper mto the country, there was 

vo?t? ^ and, despite himself, m the tone of his 

passiuJoALdlnf The cons^tpi^gsand re- 
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lage where we h&d to change horses, with exhibitions of human suffering 
and degradation such as it had never entered into our heads to conceive, 
and, above all, the contrast between these naked clamorous beggars, who 
seemed to spring out of the ground at every turn like swarms or vermin, 
and the boundless luxury and memment surroundmg the thinly scattered 
magnates who condescended to inhabit their ancestral seats, would have 
been sufficient to poison those landscapes had Nature dressed them out 
in the verdure of Acadia, and ait embelhshed them with all the temples 
and palaces of old Borne and Athens It is painful enough even to re- 
member such things , but twelv e years can have made but a triilmg change 
m the appearance of a country which, so riclily endowed by Providence 
with every element of wealth and happiness, could, at so advanced a period 
of European civihzation, sicken the heart of the stranger by such wide- 
spread manifestations of the wanton and reckless profligacy of human 
husmanagement, the withenng curse of feuds and factions, and the tyran- 
nous selfishness of absenteeism , and I fear it is not likely that any con- 
temporaiy cntic will venture to call my melancholy picture overcharged. 

A few blessed exceptions — such an o^ect of ease and decency, for example, 
as We met everywhere on the vast domam of the Duke of Devonshire — 
served only to make the sad reality of the rule more flagrant and appal- 
ling Taking his bed-room candle one night, m a village on the Duke's 
estate. Sir Walter summed up the stram of his discourse by a hue of 
Shakespeare’s — 

, " Swcot mercy is nobility’s true badge " 

Tliere was, however, abundance of ludicrous inadents to break this 
gloom ; and no traveller ever tasted either the humours or the blunders 
of Paddy more heartily than did Sir Walter. I find recorded m one let- 
ter a very merry monung at Limenck, where, amidst the ringing of all 
. ♦he bells in honour of the advent, there was ushered in a brother poet, 
w'ho must needs pay his personal respects to the author of Marmioii. He 
w os a scarccroir figure — attired much in the fasluon of the struggles — ^by 
name O’Kelly, and he had produced on the spur of the occasion this ~ 
modest parody of Dryden’s famous epigram . — 

"Three poets, of three different nations bom. 

The United Kingdom in this age adorn , 

Byron of England, Scott of Scotia’s blood, 

- And Erm’s pnde— O’Kolly, great and good " 

Sir Walter’s five shiUings were at once forthcoming , and the bard, m order 
that Miss Edgeworth might dirolay eq^ual generosity, pointed -out, in a 
little volume of his works (for which, moreover, we had all to subscribe), 

" this pregnant couplet : — 

" Scott, Morgan, Edgeworth, Byron, prop of Greece, , 

Are characters whose fame not soon wul cease ” 

We were still more amused (though there was real misery in the case) 
with what befell on our approach to a certam pretty seat, m a different 
county, where there was a collection of pictures and cunosities not usually 
shown to travellers A gentleman, whom we had met in Dubhn, hod 
been accompanying us part of the day’s journey, and volunteered, being 
acquainted with the owner, to procure us easy admission. At the entrance 
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of fhe domaui, to Trluch ttb proceeded onder hismngjwe'weie storllrd 
b j the dolorotts apparition of two nndertakei’s men, in volummous black 
Ecarfs, thoa^ there tras btOe or notlung of black about the zest of tbeir 
babilunents, u-bo sat upon tbe bigburay before tbc mtc vntb a wbiskcy* 
bottle on a deal table between tbem ' They infonuM ns that tbe mast^ , 
of tbe bouse bad died tbe day before, and that they were to keep ivatcb 
and ward in tins style until the funeral, invitmg aU Christian passengers 
to dnnk a glass to nis repose Our deeront left lus card for the widow, 
baling previously, no doubt, imttcn on it fhe names of his tuo bons. 
Sboitly after we regamed our post-bonse be reccired a pobte ansu er from 
tbe lady To tbe oest of my memory it was in these terms * — 

“Mrs. presents her kmd compliments to Mr , and much 

regrets that die cannot diow tbe pictures to-day, as Major died 

yesterday erening by apoplexy ; wmeb Mrs tbc more regrets, ns it 

will prevent her bavrmg tbe honour to see Sir Walter Scott and Miss 
Edgeworth" 

Sir Walter said it remmded him of a woman m Eife, who, summing 
up tbe misfortunes of a black year m her history, said — ^“Let me see, 
sirs , first, we lost our wee callant, and then Jeimy, and then tbe gude- 
man himscl died, and then tbc eoo died too, poor buzey , but, to be sure, 
her bide brought me fifteen shiUmgs ” 

At one county gentleman’s table where we dined, tbongb two grand 
full-length daubs of William and Slary adorned tbe widls of the room, 
there was a mixed company— -about ns many Catholics as Protestants, all 
apparently on cordial terms, and pledging eaidi other lustily in bumpers 
or capital claret About on hour after dinner, however, punch was coU^ 
for , tumblers and jugs of hot water appeared, and with them two msg- 
numsof whiskey, the one bearmg on its label Kiko’s, tbe other Qdeek’s. 
We did not at first understand these inscnptions , but it was enlamed, 
totto voce, that tbe King’s bad paid the duty, tbe Queen’s was of contra- 
band ongm, and, m the choice of tbc bquors, we detected a new shib- 
boleth or party Tbe jolly Protestants to a man stne^ to the Kmg^a 
bottle — ^tbe eqnaUy radi^t Papists paid tbeir duty to tbc Queen’s 
Smee I bare dUuded at all to tbe then grand dilute, I may mention, 
that, after onr tour was conduded, we considered with some wonder that, 
bavmg partaken liberally of Cathokcbospitahty, and encormtered almost 
every other class of society, vve bad not Eat at meat with one specunen'of 
tbc llonusb priesthood , whereas, even at Popisb tables, we bad 'met 
dignitancs of tbe Estabbsbed Church This wcumstance we set down 
at tbe time as amounting pretty nearly to a proof that there were few 
gentlemen in that order, out wc afterwards were willmg to Euracct that 
a prciudicc of their own had been tbe Eource of it. Tlie only mavility 
which Sir Walter Scott ultimatdy discovered himself to bav e encountered 
(for his friends did not allow bun to bear of it at tbe tunc) in the course 
of hie Irish peregrination, was tbc refusal of a Boman Catholic iwnfipmnT. 
named O’Connell, who kept stagbounds near Eillamey, to allow of t 
bunl on the upper lake, the day be viBitcd that beautiful scenery This 
ho did, M wearc told, because be conadexed it as a notonous fact that Sir 
alter Scott was an enemy to tbe Boman Catholic daims for admisaon 
to seats m Parliament. He was entirely mistaken, bow ever; for, though 
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uo man disapproved of Bomanism as a system of faitli and practice more 
sincerely than Sir Walter always did, he had long before this penod 
formed the opimon, that no good could come of further resistance to the 
claim in question He had on tdl occasions expressed manfully his 
belief that the best thmg for Ireland would have been never to relax the 
strictly pohticol enactments of the penal laws, however harsh these might 
appear. Had they been kept in vigour for another half-century, it was 
his conviction that Popeiy would have been all but extinguished in 
Ireland. But he thought that, after admitting Bomonists to the elective 
franchise, it was a vam notion that they could be permanently or advan- 
tageously debarred from usmg that franchise in favour of those of their 
own persuasion The greater part of the charmmg society mto which he 
fell while in Ireland entertamed views and sentiments very likely to 
confirm these impressions , and it struck me that considerable pains were 
taken to enforce them It was felt, probably, that the crisis of decision 
drew near, and there might be a natural anxiety to secure the sufTriigc 
of the great wnter of the tune. The polished amenity of the Lord- 
Lieutenant set off his commandmg range of thought and dexterous 
exposition of facts to the most captivating advantage “ The Marqms’s 
talk," Bays Scott, in a letter of the following year, “ gave me the notion 
of the kmd of statesmanship that one might have expected in a Roman 
emperor, acenstomed to keep the whole world m his view, and to divide 
lus hours between ministers like Mecomas and wits like Horace ” The 
acute logic and bnUiant eloquence of Lord Plunket he ever afterwards 
t{^ed of ivith high admiration , nor had he, he said, encountered in 
society any combination of qualities more remarkable than the deep 
sagacity and the broad nch humour of Mr Blake In Plunket, Blake, 
and Crampton, he considered himself as having gamed three real friends 
by this expedition, and I think I may venture to say that the feelmg 
on their side was warmly recmrocal 
Havmg crossed the hills from Killamey to Cork, where a repetition 
of the Dublm reception — corporation honours, deputations of the literary 
and scientific societies, and so forth — awaited him, he gave a couple of 
days to the hospitality of this flounshmg town, and the beautiful scenery 
of the Shannon , not foigettm^ an excursion to the Groves of Blarney, 
among whose shades we had a right mirthful picmc. Sir 'Walter scrambled 
up to the top of thejcostle, and kissed, with due faith and devotion, the 
famous Blarney Stone, one salute of which is said to emancipate the 
pilgnin from du future visitations of mauvaise honte 

“Tlie stone tbis is, whoever kisses. 

Ho never misses to grow eloquent — 

’Tis he may clamber to a lady’s chamber, 

Or bo a Member of Parliament ” 

But the shamefacencss of our young female friends was not exposed to 
an inspection qf the works of art, celebrated by the poetical Dean of 
Cork os the prime ornaments of the Lady JefFcrics’s “ station ” — 

“The statues growing tliat noble place in, 

Of heathen goddesses most rare — 

Homer, Venus, and Nebuchadnezzar, 

All staudmg naked m the open air ” 
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exactly like a To crown all, they have crop heads, shaggy, rough, 

bushy, and as white as snow, the one with age alone, the other assisted 
hy a ^rinkling of powder The elder lady is almost blind, and every way 
much decayed , the other, the ci-devant < groom, in good preservation 
But who could paint the pnnts, the dogs, the cats, the miniatures, the 
cram of cabinets, clocks, glass-cases, books, lijoutene, dragon chma, 
nodding mandarins, and whirligigs of every shape and hue — ^the whole 
house outside and in (for we must see everytliing to the dressmg-olosets), 
covered with carved oali, very rich and fine some of it , and the illustrated 
^les of Sir tv ’s poems, and the jokmg simpenng compliments about 
"Waverley, and the anxiety to know who Maclvor really was, and the 
absolute devourmg of the poor TJnknoivn, who had to carry off, besides 
all the rest, one small bit of literal huUer dug up in a Milesian stone jar 
lately from the bottom of some Insh bog Great romance, t c , absurd 
innocence of cliaracter, one must have looked for , but it was confounding 
to find this mixed up ivith such eager curiosity, and enormous knowledge 
of the tattle and scandal of the world they had so long left Their 
tables were piled -with newspapers from every comer of the kingdom, 
and they seemed to have the deaths and mamages of the antipodes at 
their fingers’ ends Their albums and autographs, from Louis XVIII 
and George IV down to magazine poets and quack doctors, are a museum 
I shadl ne\er see the spmt of blue-stockingism again in such perfect 
incarnation Pevcnl won’t get over their final kissmg match for a week 
Yet it IS too bad to laugh at these good old girls they have long been 
the guardian angels of the vdloge, and are woi shipped by man, woman, 
and child about them ” 

This letter was wntten on the banks of Windermere, where we were 
received with the "warmth of old fiiendship by Mr Wilson, and one whose 
grace and gentle goodness could have found no loveher or fitter home 
'than Elleray, except where she is now 

Mr Bolton’s seat, to which Canning had invited Scott, is situated a 
couple of miles lower down on the same Lake , and thither Mr Wilson 
conducted him next day A large company had been assembled there 
m honour of the minister — ^it included already Mr Wordsworth and Mr 
Southey It has not, I suppose, often happened to a plain English mer- 
chant, wholly the architect of his own fortunes, to entertain at one tune 
a party embracing so many illustrious names He was proud of his 
guests , they respected him, and honoured and loved each other , and 
it would have been difficidt to say which star in the constellation shone 
with the bnghtest or the softest light There was “ high discourse,” in- 
termmgled with as gay fiashmgs of courtly wit ns ever Canning displayed, 
and a j^entiful allowance on all sides of those airy transient pleasantnes 
in which the fancy of poets, however wise and grave, delights to run not 
-when they are sure not to be misunderstood There were beautiful and 
accomphshed women to adorn and enjoy this circle The weather was 
as Elysian as the scenery 'There wgre bnlliant cavalcades through thf 
" woods in the'mormngs, and dchcious boatmgs on the lake by moomight , 
and the last day “the Admiral of. the Lake” presided over one' of the 
most splendid regattas that ever mihvened Wmdermere. l^rhaps there 
were not fewer than fifty baiges following in the Professor’s radiant pro- 
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ecgsion, when it paused at the Point of StoiA to adnut info the place of 
honour.the vessel that earned land and happy Mr Bolton and his guests. 
The three bards of the Lakes led the cheers that hailed Scott and Canning, 
and music and sunslimc, flags, streamers, and gay dresses, the merry 
hum of voices, and the rapid splashing of innumerable oars, made up a 
darzlmg mixture of sensations as the flotilla nound its way among the 
richly-loliagcd islands, and along bays and promontones peopled with 
enthusiastic spectators 

On at lost qmttmg the festive circle of Storrs, we visited the family of 
the late Bishop Watson at Calgorth, and Wx Wordsworth at his chanmng 
retreat of Mount Bydal He accompanied us to Keswick, wliere ne saw 
Mr Southey rc>establi8hed in his unrivalled library. Mr Wordsworth 
and his daughter then turned inth us, and passmg over Kirkstone to 
Ulswater, conducted us first to his fneiid Mr Mairiiall’s elegant villa, 
near Lyulph's Tower, and on the next day to the noble castle of his life- 
long friend and patron Lord Lonsdale The Earl and Countess had their 
halls filled with another splendid circle of distmgmshed persons, who, 
like them, lavished all possible attentions and demonstrations of i^ect 
upon Sir Walter He remamed a couple of days, and perambulated, 
under Wordsivorth’s guidance, the superb termces and groves of the 
“fair domain” which that poet has connected with the noblest monu- 
ment of hia gemus But the temptations of Storrs and Lowther had 
cost more time than had been calculated upon, and the promised visit 
to Eokeby n as unwillingly abandoned Sir Walter reached Abbotsford 
ngam on the 1st of September, and said truly that ‘‘his tour had been 
one ovation ” 


Without on hour’s delay Sir Walter resumed his usual habite of life at 
Abbotsford, the musing ramble among his own glens, the breezy nde 
over the moors, the merry spell at the n oodman’s axe, or the festiv e chase 
of Hework, Femilce, Hangingshaw, or Deloraine , the quiet old-fashioned 
contentment of the little domestic cirde, alternating with the bnlhant 
phantasmagoria of adminng, and sometimes admired, strangers, or the 
hoistmg of the telegraph flag that called laird and bonnet-land to the 
burning of the water or the unssail of the hall The hours of the closet 
alone had found a change The preparation for the Life of Napoleon was 
a course of such hard reading os had not been called for while “ the ^at 
magician,” m the full sunshmc of ease, amused himself and dehghtcd.the 
world, by unrolling, fold after fold, his endlessly vaned panorama of 
romance. That miracle had to all appearance cost him no effort Un- 
moved and serene among the multipucities of worldly business, and the 


^ men have peopled all our firesides with inexpensive iriends, and ren- 
demd the solitmy supremacy of Shakespeare, as an all-comprehensive 
and gonial painter of man, no longer a proverb 
He had, while thiswos the occupation of his few desk-hours, read only 
for his diversion- How ^ch he read, even then, his conespondence 
may afford some notion 'miose who observed him the most constantly 
were never able to understand how he contnved to keep himself to 
thoroughly up to the stream of contemporary literature ^ almost jdl 
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sorts, Prench and Gorman, os well os English That a rapid glance might 
tcU him more than anotW man could gather by a week’s poring, may 
easily he jessed , but the grand secret was his pei^etual practice of his 
o\m grand maiam never to be dmng nothing He had no “ unconsidered 
tnfles ” of time Every moment was turned to account ; and thus he had 
leisure for everytlung — except, indeed, the newspapers, which consume 
so many precious hours now-a-days wiili most men, and of which, during 
the penod of my acquamtance with him, he certainly read less than any 
otW man I ever knew that had any habit of reading at all I should 
also except, speaking generally, the reviews and magazmes of the time. 
Of these ne saw few, and of the few he read little 

He had now to apply himself doggedly to the mastermg of a hu"o ac- 
cumulation of historical materials He read, and noted, and indexed 
with the pertinacity of some pale compiler m the British Museum , but 
rose from such employment, not radmnt and buoyant, as after he had 
been feastmg hims^ among the teeming harvests of Fancy, but with an 
ac^g brow, and eyes on wmch the dimness of years had begun to plant 
some specks, before they were subjected agam to that straining over small 
prmt and difiicult manusenpt which had, no doubt, been familiar to 
them in the early time, when (m Shortreed’s phrase) “he was making 
himself” It was a pleasant sight when one happened to take a passing 
peep into his den, to see the white head erect, and the smile of conscious 
inspiration on ^ bps, while the pen, held boldly and at a commanding 
distance, glanced steadily and gaily along a fast-bladkemng pagi* of “ The 
Talisman.” It now often mode me sorry to catch a glimpse of him, 
stooping and ponng with his spectacles, amidst piles of authorities, a' 
little note-book ready in the left hand, that had always used to be at 
liberty for patting Maida To observe this was the more painful, because 
I had at that time to consult him about some literary proposals, the 
' elosmg with which would render it necessary for me to abandon my pro- 
fession and residence in Edmburgh, and with them the hope of bemg 
able to relieve hun of some part of the minor labours in which he was 
now involved ; an assistance on which he had counted when he undertook 
this histoncal task. There were then about me, indeed, cares and 
anxieties of vanous sorts that might have thrown a shade even over a 
bnghter' vision of his interior For the circumstance that finally de- 
tenmned me, and reconciled him os to the proposed alteration in my 
views of life, was the failmg health of an mfnnt equally dear to us both 
It was, in a word, the opinion of our medical fnends, that the short-hved 
child of many and hi^ hopes, whose name ^vlll go doivn to postenty 
wth one of Sir 'Waites most precious works, could hardly survive 
another northern uuntcr , and we all Jlattered ourselves with the anti- 
cipation that my removal to London at the close of 1825 might pave the 
way for a happy resumption of the cottage at Chieiswood in the nnamng 
summer Dis aliter meum. 

During the latter months of 1825, while the matter to which I have 
alluded was yet undecided, I hod to make two burned journeys to Lon- 
don, by whidi I lost the opportunity of witnessmg Sir Walter’s recration 
of several emment persons with whom he then formed or railed a 
friendship— among others the late admirable Master of the Bolls, Lord 
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Gilfoid, and his Lady — who spent some days at Abbotsfoid, and detected 
nothing of the less agreeable features in its existence which I have been 
dwelling upon , Dr Philpotts, since Bishop of Exeter ; and also the 
brother nird, who had expressed his regret at not being present “when 
Scott and KiUamey were introduced to each other ” Ino more welcome 
announcement ever reached Scott tlian Mr Moore’s of his purpose to 
make out, that same season, his lon^meditatcd expedition to Scotland 
Mr Moore fortunately fmmd Sir w alter in an interval of repose — ^no 
one with him at Abbotslord but Ladj-and Miss Scott, and no company at 
dinner except the Fergusons and Laidlaw The two poets had thus the 
opportunity of a great deal of qtuet conversation, aud from the hour 
they met, they seem to have treated each other ivith a full confidence, 
the record of nhich, however touchingly honourable to both, could 
hardly be made public %n extam while one of them survives The first 
day they were alone after dinner, and the talk turned cliiefiy on the 
recent death of Byron, ftom which Scott passed unailectedly to his own 
hterary lustory Mr Moore listened with great interest to details, now 
no longer new, about the early days of ballad-huntmg, Mat Lewis, the 
MmstSsy, and the Poems, and “at last,” says he, “to my no small 
surprise, as wdl as pleasure, he mentioned the novels, without any re- 
serve, as his own He gave me an account of the original progress of 
those extraordmaiy ivorks, the hmts supphed for them, the conjectures 
and mystification to which they had given nse, &c., &c he concluded 
with saying, “ they ha\ e been a mine of w ealth to me, but I find I fail in 
them now, I can no longer make them so good ns at first.” This frank- 
ness was met ns it should have been by the brother poet, and when ho 
entered Scott’s room next mornmg, “ he laid his hand,” say& Mr Moore, 
“ with a sort of cordial earnestness on my breast, and said, Now, my deal 
Moore, we are friends for life ” They sallied out for a walk through the 
plantations, and among other things, the commonness of the poetic talent 
in these days was alluded to "Hardly a mngazme is now published,’’ 
said Moore, “that does not contom verses which some thirty .years ago 
would have made a reputation " Scott turned with his look of shrewd 
humour, as if chuckling oicr his own success, and said, “Ecod, we were 
in the luck of it to come before these fellows , ’’ but ho added, playfully 
flourishing his stick as he spoke, “ we have, like Bobadil, taught them to 
beat us with our own weapons ’ “In complete novelty,” says Moore, 
“he seemed to think lay we only chance for a man ambitious of high 
literary reputation in these days ” , 

At Melrose, writes Mr Moore, "With the assistance of. the sexton, a 
shrewd, sturdy-mannered original, he explained to me all the ports of 
the mm , after which wo were shown up to a room m the sexton’s house, 
filled with casts done by himself, from the ornaments, heads, &c., of the 
abbey Seeing a large mche empty, Scott said, 'Johnny, I’ll give you 
u Yirgm and Child to put m that place ’ Hover did I see a happier lace 
than J ohnny’s at this news— it was all over sTmlp^ , « jjut, Johnny,’ con- 
tinued, Scott, as we went downstairs, 'I’m afraid, if there diould he 
another anh-popish using, you’ll have your house pulled about your 
cam ’ When we had got mto the camam, I said, ‘ You have made tliat 
man most tmly happy ’ ‘ Ecod, then,’ ho replied, ' there are two of us 
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pleased, for I was very much puzzled to know what to do with that 
Viran and Child ; and mamma particularly’ (meaning Lady Scott) *■« ill 
he delighted to get rid of it* A less uatuml man would nave allowed 
me to I'cmam under the impression that he had really done a very gene- 
rous thing 

In handing to me the pages from which I have taken these scraps, Mr 
ifoorc sajs, — parted from Scott with the feeling that all the world 
might ndimrc him in his works, but that those only could learn to love 
him as ho deserved who had seen him at Abbotsford. I mve you carte 
hlaitehe to say what you please of my sense of his cordial kindness and 
gentleness , perhaps a not vcrydigmficd phrase would express my feeling 
better than any fine one — ^it was that he w'ns a thorough good felloto** 

The author of Lallah Bookh’s Kelso chaise was followed before many 
days by a more formidable equipage The much talked-of lady who 
began life ns Miss Unmet Mellon, a comic actress in a provincial troupe, 
and died Duchess of St Albans, was then making n tour in Scotland as 
Mj 3 Contts, tlie enormously wealthy widow of the first English banker 
of lus time. No person of such consequence could, m those days, have 
thought a Scotch progress complete unless it included n reception nt 
Abbotsford ; but Mrs. Coutts had been previously acquainted wnth Sir 
■Walter, who, indeed, bad some remote connection wnth her late husband's 
family, through the Stuarts of AUnnbank, I belieip, or perhaps the 
Sw intons of Sw inton. He had visited her occasionally in London during 
Mr. Contls’s life, and was veiy' wnlling to do the honours of Teviotdalc in 
return. But although she was considerate enough not to come on him 
with aU her retinue, leaving four of the seven carnages with wluch she 
trai oiled at Edinburgh, the appearance of only three coaches, each drawn 
by four horses, w’as rather trjing for poor Lady Scott Tliey contained 
Mrs. Coutts, her future lord the Duke of St Albans, one of Ins Grace’s 
sisters, a dame de campagme, a brace of physicians, for it had been con- 
sidered that one doctor might himself bo disabled in the course of an 
expedition so adventurous, and, besides other menials of every grade, two 
bedchamber women for 21xu Coutts's own person , she rcmiinng to haic 
this article also m dupheate, because, m her widoivcd condition, she ivos 
fearful of ghosts, and there must be one Ab^il for the service of the 
toilet, a second to keep watch by night ‘Ivith o little puzzlin* and 
cramming, all this tram found accommodation , but it so happened that 
there were already in the house several ladies, Scotch and English, of 
high birth and rank, who felt by no means disposed to assist their host 
and hostess in making Mrs Coutts’s visit agreeable to her They had 
heard a great deal, ana they saw something of the ostentation almost in- 
separable from w calth so vast ns had come into her keeping They were 
on the outlook for absurdity and memment ; and I need not observe 
- how effectually women of fashion can contriio to mortify, without doing 
or saying anything that shall expose them to the charge of actual in- 
emlity 

Sir Walter, durmg dmncr,did everything in his power to counteract 
tins influence of the evil eye, and something to overawe it ; but the spirit 
of mischief had been fairly stirred, and it was cosy to see that Mrs. Coutts 
follow'cd these noble dames to the drawing-room in by no means tlmt 
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complacent mood which was customanlv austamed, doubtless bj oveiy 
WftTidisbnient of obseqmoos ilatterf, in tms mistress of millions He cut 
the gentlemen’s sederunt short, and soon after joimng the ladies managed 
to withdraw the youngest, ond gayest, and cleverest, who vas also the 
highest inrank (alovSyMarchioneffi),mto his armonnl-hall adjoining 
“fsaid to her” (lie told me), “I want to speak award with you about 
Mrs Coutts We have knou n each other a good while, and I jcnow you 
won’t take anythmg I can say in ill part It is, I hear, not uncommon 
among the J^e ladies m London to be very well pleased to accept miuta- 
tions, and even sometimes to hunt after them, to Mrs. Coutt^s grand balls 
and fetes, and then, if they meet her m any jpnvate circle, to practise on 
her the delicate manceuwi called Upptng the cold ^mtldcr. This you agree 
with me IS shabby , but it is nothing new, either to you or to me, that 
fine people will do shabbmesses for winch beggars might blush, if they 
once stoop so low as to poke for tickets I am sure you would not for the 
■world do such a thing , but you must permit me to t^e the great hborty 
of saying that I think the style you have all received my guest, ISxs. 
Coutts, in tl^ ev ening IS, to a certain extent, a sm of the same order 
You were all told a couple of days ago that I had accepted her visit, and 
that she would arrive to-day to stay three mghts. Now, if any of you had 
not been disposed to be of my party at the same time with her, there was 
plenty of time for you to have gone away before she came , and as none 
of you moved, and it was impossible to fancy that any of you would re- 
mam out of mere curiosity, I thought 1 had a perfect right to calculate 
on your havmg made up your mmds to help me out with her.” The 
beautiful peeress answei^, “I thank you, Sir Walter, yon have done 
me the great honour to speak os if I had been your daughter, and depend 
upon it 3 ou shall be obeyed urth heart and good-wilL” One by one the 
other exdusii^ were seen engaged m a httle tite-dL~tite mth her ladyship 
Sir Walter was soon satisfied that thmgs had been put mto anght tram ; 
the Marchioness was requested to smg a particular song, because he thought 
it would please Mrs. Coutts "Nothmg could grabij her more than to 
please Mm Coutts ” Mrs. Coutts’s brow smoothed, and m the course of 
lialf an hour she w os os happy and cosy os ever she was in her life, rattlmg 
mvay at comical anecdotes of her early theatrical 3 ears, and joining m the 
diorus of Sir Adam’s Laird of Chd:;^ She stayed out her three days* 
— saw, accompanied bj- all the cirde, Melrose, Drj burgh, and Yarrow* — 
and left Abbotsford dehghted with her host, and to afl appearance with 
his other guests. 

It may be said (for the most benevolent of men had in Ins lifetime, and 
still has, some mabgners) tint lie w as so anxious about l&s Coutts’s com- 
fort because be worshipped w ealth I dare not deny that lie set more of 
bis alFcetions, diu-ing great part of Ins life, upon worldly tlungs, wealth 
among others, tlian might have become such an mt^ect One may con- 
cci\ e a sober grandeur of mind, not incompatible with gemus as nch as 
men Ins, bnt infinitely more admirable than anv gemus, mcapihle of 
brooding upon any of the pomps and vomties of this life, or caring about 


• Sir Wnlter pltM quoted the of m old lady in one of Miss Femer’s novels 

should never exceed three days, «'the rest day-tbc drest day— and 
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money at all bej^ond wliat is necessary for tbe easy sustenance of nature 
Sut we must, in judging tbe most powerful of minds, take Into accoimt 
the mfluences to which they were exposed m the plastic penod , and 
where imamnation is visibly the predommant'faculty, allowance must be 
made very largely indeed Scott’s autobiographical fragment, and the 
anecdotes annexed to it, have been printed m vain if they have not con- 
veyed the notion of such a training of the mmd, fancy, and character as 
comd hardly ftul to suggest dreams and aspirations very likely, were 
temptation presented, to take the shape of active external ambition , to 
prompt a keen pursuit of those resources, withoutwhich visions of worldly 
splendour cannot be reali7ed. But I think the subsequent narrative, with 
the correspondence embodied in it, must also have satisfied every candid 
reader that his appetite for wealth u as, after all, essentially a viv id yearn- 
mg for the means of large beneficence As to Ms bemg capable of the 
Biluness — to say nothing of the meanness — of allowmg any part of his 
feelings or demeanour towards others to be affected by their mere posses- 
sion of wealth, I cannot consider such a su^estion as worthy of much re- 
mark He had a kmdncss towards Mrs Doutts because he knew that, 
vam and pompous as her displays of equipage and attendance might be, 
she mainly valued wealth, like himself, as the instrument of doing good 
Even of her apparently most fantastic mdnlgences he remembered, as 
Pope did when ndicuhng the “lavish cost and little skill” of his Timon, 

“ Yet hence the poor are clothed, the hungry fed ," 

but he interfered, to prevent her being made uncomfortable in his house, 
neither more nor less than he would have done had she come there in her 
original character of a comic actress, and been treated with coldness as 
such by the Marchionesses and Countesses 
Since I have been led to touch on what many always considered as the 
weak part of his character — ^Iiis over-respect for worldly things m general 
— 1 must say one word as to the matter of rank, which undoubtedly had 
infinitely more effect on him than money In the first place, he was all 
along courted by the great world — ^not it by him , and, secondly, pleased 
as he was with its attentions, he derived mfinitely greater pleasure from 
the tnisting and hearty affection of his old equals, and the mferiors 
u hose welfare he so unweanedly promoted But, thirdly, he made acute 
discriminations among the many different orders of claimants who jostle 
each pther for pre-emmence m the curiously complicated system of 
modem British society His imagination had been constantly exercised 
in recalling and embelhshmg w^tever features of the past it was pos- 
sible to connect with any pleasing ideas, and a Mstoncal name was a 
charm that literally stirred his blood But not so a mere title He 
re\ cTonced the Duke of Buccleuch , but it u as not as a Duke, but as the 
head of lus clan — ^the representative of the old knights of Branxholm 
In the Duke of Hamiltonie saw not the premier peer of Scotland, but 
the Imcal heir of the heroic old Douglasses , and ho had profounder 
respect for the chief of a Highland dan, without any title whatever, and 
witli an ill-paid rental of two or three thousand a year, than for the 
haughtiest magnate m a blue ribbon whose name did not call up any 
grand histoncal reminiscence I remember once when he had some 
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joung Englishmen of high fashion, in his house, there amred a Scotch 
gentleman of no distinguished appearance, whom he received with a sort 
of eagerness and empressement of reverential courtesy that struck the 
strangers as guite out of the common His name was that of a Scotch ' 
earl, however, and no doubt he was that nobleman’s son. "Well," said 

one of the Southrons to me, " 1 had never heard that the Earl of 

was one of your very greatest lords m this country, even a second son 
of hiB, booby though he be, seems to be of wonderful consideration." The 
young English lorn heard with some suipnse that the visitor m question 
was a poor heutenant on’ half-pay, heir to a tower about as crary as Don 
Quixote’s, and noways related (at least according to English notions of 

i^ationsmp) to the Earl of “What, then,” he cned, "what mn 

Sir Walter mean?” “ Why,” said I, “his meaning is very clear This 
gentleman is the male representative (which the Earl of may pos- 

sibly be in the female line) of a knight who is celebrated by our old poet 
Blmd Harry, as having signalized himsdf by the side of Sir WilLam 

.Wallace, and from whom eveiy Scotchman that bears the name of 

has at le^ the ambition of beme supnosed to descend ” — Sir Walter’s 


own title came unsought , and that he accepted it, not m the foolish 
fancy that such a title, or any title, could increase his own personal con- 
sequence, but because he thought it fair to embrace the opportumty of 
securmg a certain external distmction to his heirs at Abbotsford, was 
proved pretty clearly by his subsequently declining the greatly higher, 
but intiansmissible rank, of a Pnvy Councillor At the same time, 1 
daresay his ear liked the kmghtly sound , and undoubtedly he was much 
pleased with the pleasure his wife took, and gaily acknowledged she 
took, in being My Lady 

The circumstances oi the King’s visit in 1822, and others already noted, . 
leave no doubt that imagmation enlarged and glorified for him many 
objects to which it is very difficult for ordinary men in our generation to 
attach much importance , and perhaps he was more apt to attach im- 
portance to such things, durmg the prosperous course of his oivn foituuesi 
than even a hberal consideration of circumstances can altogether excuse 
To myself it seems to have been so , yet I do not flunk the severe cnlics 
on this part of his story have kept quite sufficiently m mind how easy 
it IS for us all to undervalue any species -of temptation to uhich ue have 
not happened to be exposed I am aware, too, that there are examples 
of men of genius, situated to a certain extent like him, who have resided 
and repelled the fascination against u Inch he was not entirely proof , 
but I have sometimes thought that they did so at the expense of parts of 
their character nearer the marrow of humamtj' than those which his 
weakness in this way tended to endamage , that they mingled, in short, 
in their vutuous sclf-deiual, some grains of sacrifice ut the shrme of a 
cold, unsocial, even sulky species of self-conceit But this digression has 
olnsidy turned out touch longer than 1 intended 

Mrs Coutts and her three coaches astonished Abbotsford but a few 
dajs after 1 returned to Cfiucfswood from one of my rapid loumeys to 
:^ndou Wlnlc in the metropolis on that occasion, I had heard a great 
deal more than I understood about the commercial excitement of the tome 
Eor several jears preceding 1820 the plethora of gold on the one hand 
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{i«A lt»6 wildness of impAlicnt poverty on the other, had been uml jnj* their 
stimirlant'’ upon the hiood anu hmtn of U»c most curioiin of all concretes, 
iniiindiia) or nntTojnl, “John Bull nor Imcl soher “Sister Peg” escaped 
the uifeUion of disorder* which np^ar to recur, tit pretty regular periods, 
m'lhfi sangmuc constitution of her hrolher. TJiej who had accumulated 
gwat masses of wcaUIi, dif^itliafiod aiilh the usual rates of interest under 
a wnsdontioua froi ernment really protective of proport j , had embarked 
in the mo«t perilous and fantastic schemes for jnhng \ nonaiT Pchona 
upon the real Os'S! of their monej -bags , and unscrupulous di’camcri, 
w Iin had all to gun and nothing tolo'^c, found it casa to borrow, from 
ca.<h-encuml>eia*d neighhoun, the means of pitching atUcnluiva of their 
own devising, more extravagant limn had been hcanl of since the dnjsof 
the South & a and MisnsMppi hubbies Even persons w ho had extensive 
and tlonrishing Inismcr’cs m tUtir hand*, jvirtook the general rage of 
infatuation. JTe whose own shop, counting-house, or warehouse had 
I'cen f nflicient to raise him to a decent and safclj -increasing opulence, and 
avas more than sutlicicnt to occupy all Ins attention, drank in the vain 
delusion that he was wasting his time and energy on thinga unworthyofn 
masculine amlntion, and embarked the resources nccc-ssar\ for the purposes 
of Ins lawful calling in speculations w orlliy of the l.md-sun’ej ors of 151 
Dorado It was whispered lliatt/ictraifc (so tailed, par excellence) had hem 
billenwathlhis fever, and perrons of nin foresight w ho know (asldidnot 
at ilia? tune know) the infmitch cunmis links bv winch hookscllcrs, nni 
nrinterf*, and paptr-makcM (and thcrefoi'u nutln>rs) arc bound togcthci, 
Itigh and low, towm and enuntn', f<*r po.Kl and for evil, already began to 
ptnphc'j that, wlieiu'vor thcgmiril crash, winch must como ere long, > 
altould arrive, it” effects wtinld he ft It far and wale among all classes 
connected With the production* of the nrcF* Wlicnitwns lumoitred 
lint tins givat hjokt-xdlcr, or punter, had become a pnncipsl holder of 
f>ia'h ilim.ncsn mining shares— that .another w as tlic lending director of 
a nil) wav comp mv — a third of a gas comp inj — w hilc a fourth house had 
r,sl <ti sl)Oul xlOO 000 m a c,s-l ujwn the mt>st ctipncious of nil agricuUunl 

{ titidud*, /lo; t— it was no wontler th it b inkers should begin to calcukite 
Mlemais end piu->e upon discount* 

Among otlur hint* to the tune of peririilrt'o: plenum emm rtlcir which 
riaehed my eiw, wetw *ome concerning a snlendnl hook«cllmg cstahlish- 
nunt in LoihImi, with which I knew the ]5diubtirgli litm*ie oT Constable 
bthcclo cd) conncflcd inbu'-mesa Little suspecting the extent towlnch 
any imsehance of Mc««rs Hurst and Bobinson musi itnohc Sir Walter’s 
iiwTi responeibilititji, I tnnsnntted to him (ho rumours in que-tion a»> I 
received them Before I could have Im answer, a legal fiiend of nimo, 
well known to Seott also, told me that people were talking douliirnllj 
about Constabic's own sbibility. I tlionglit u probable tli it if Con«tal)lo 
fjU into anj peumiary embarr.issments, Bcott miglit siiHi.r the incon- 
aemenco of Immg the copj-monev of Ins last novel Nothing more 
M nous oreun'od to me. But I thought it mj duty to tell bun this 
whwpr also , and lieanl from him, al moot b\ ictmn of post, that, shako 
who itnghf III Ijwndon, h.s friend in Etlmlm'igh was “rooted, as well as 
hmiichcd, like the oak.” Knowing his almost uaiufnlly accm.ate h.ahita 
of httsincss as to matters of Invml moment, 1 douhicd'not that he Imd 
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ample OTounds for being quite easy as to any concerns of his own^mth 
his publisher , and though I turned northivards ivith anxiety enough, 
none of the burden had reference to that subject 
A few days, however, after my arrival at Chiefswood, I received a letter 
from the legal fhend already alluded to— (Mr William Wnght, the 
emment hamster of Lmcoln’s Inn, who, by the way, was also on habits 
of great personal familianty with Constable, and lilted the Czar exceed- 
inglj)— which renewed my apprehensions, or rather, for the first tune, 
gave me any suspiaon that there really might be something “ rotten in 
the state of Miiscovy ” hir Wnght informea me that it was reported in 
London that Constable’s London banker had thrown up his book This 
letter reached me about five o’clock, as I was sitting down to dinner, and 
about an hour afterwards I rode over to Abbotsfora to communicate its 
contents I found Sir Walter alone over his glass of whiskey and water 
end cigar — at this time, whenever there was no company, "his custom 
always m the afternoon ” I gaie him Mr Wnght’s letter to read He 
did so, and returmng it, said, quite wnth his usum tranquil good humour 
of look and voice, “ I am muon obliged to you for coming over, but you 
may rely upon it Wnght has been hoaxed I promise you, were the 
Crafty’s book thrown up, there would be a pretty decent scramble among 
the bankers for the kemmg of it There may have been some little 
dispute or misimderstonding, which mohee and envy have exaggerated 
in this absurd style , but I shan’t allow such nonsense to disturb my 
siesta Don’t yon see," he added, hghtmg another agar, "that Wnght 
could not hove heard of such a transaction the very day it happened ? 
And can y ou doubt that if Constable had been informed of it yesterday, 
this day’s post must have brought me intdhgence direct fr:om him ?” I 
ventured to suggest that this mst pomt did not seem to me dear , that 
Constable might not, perhaps, m such a case, be m so great a hurry with 
his mtelhgcnce "Ah said he, "the Crafty and James Ballantyne have 
been so much connected m busmess, that Fatsman would be sure to hear 
of anythmg so important , and I like the notion of his heanng it, and not 
sending mo one of his malagrugrous billets dome. He could as soon keep his 
eyebrows in their place if j ou told him there was a fire m his nurseiy ’’ 
Seeing how coolly he treated my news, I went home reheved and 
^tified Next mommg, as I was nsmg, behold Peter Mathieson at my 
door, his horses evidently off a journey, and the Shenif rubbmg his eyes as 
if the halt had shaken him out of a sound deep I made what haste 1 
could to descend, and found him by the side of a brook, looking some- 
what w om, but with a serene and satisfied countenance, busied already in 
hclpmg his little grandson to feed a fleet of ducklmgs "Ton are sur- 
pnsed,” he said, “ to see me here The truth is, I was more taken aback 
With Wright’s epistle than I cared to let ouj and so, as soon as you left 
me, I orucred the carnage to the door, and never stopped till I got to 
Polton, where I found Constable putting on his nightcap I stayed an 
hour with him, and I have now' the pleasure to tell you that all is nglit 
Tliere was not a word of truth in the story He is fast as JBen Lomond , 
and as momma and Anne did not know what my errand was, I thought 
it 08 well to come and hreakf ist here, and set Sophia and you at your 
ease before 1 went home^agnin ’’ 
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Weliad a merry breakfast, and he chatted gaily afterwards as I escorted 
him through his woods, leaning on my shoulder all the way, which he 
seldom os } et did, except with Tom Furdic, unless when he was m a 
more than commonly happy and alfectionate mood. But 1 confess the 
impression this mcidcnt left on my mind was not a pleasant one It was 
then thatl fu'st began to harbour a suspicion, that if anything should befall 
Constable, Sir Wjuter would suffer a heavier loss than the non-payment 
of some one novel The night journey revealed serious alarm. My n ife 
suggested, os we talked tluugs over, that his alarm had been, not on his 
on 11 account, but Ballantjoie’s, W'ho, in case einl came on the OTeat 
emploj er of his ^ pes, might possibly lose a year’s profit on them, ivliich 
neither she nor I doubted must amount to a large sum, any more than 
that a misfortune of Ballantync’s would gneve her father as much os one 
personal to himself His n arm regard for his printer could be no secret , 
we well knew that James w'as lus confidential cntic — ^liis trusted and 
trustirorthy friend from boyhood 

It IS proper to add here that the story about the banker’s throwing up 
the book was, as subsequent revelations attested, groundless Sir Walter’s 
first guess as to its ongin proved correct 

A few days afterwards, Mr Murray, of Albemarle Street, sent me a 
transcript of Lord Byron’s Ravenna Diary, -with permission for my 
neighbour also to read it if he pleased Sir Walter read those extm- 
ordmary pages ivith the hvehest interest, and filled several of the blank 
leaves and margins with illustrative annotations and anecdotes, some of 
whidi have lately been made pubhc, os the rest wriU doubtless be here- 
after In perusing what Byron had jotted doivn from day to day in the 
intervals ot regular composition, it very naturaUy occurred to Sir Walter 
that Ihovnoble poet had done weU to avoid trembling Imnself by any 
adoption or affectation of plan or order — giving cn opinion, a reficction, 
a reminiscence, serious or comic, or the incidents of the passing honr, 
just as the spirit moved him , and seeing what a moss of ennous tilings, 
such os “aftertimes would not wUlingly let die,” had been thus rescued 
from oblivion at a very slight cost of exertion, he resolved to attempt 
keeping thenceforth a somewhat similar record. A thick quarto volume, 
bound m vellum, with a lock and key, was forthwith procured; and Sir 
Walter began the journal, from wluch I shall begin, in the next chapter, 
to draw copiously The occupation of a few stray inmutes in his dressing- 
room at gettmg up in the mommg, or after he had retired for the night, 
was found a pleasant vanety for him He also kept the book by him 
when in his study, and often had recourse to it when anything puzzled 
him and called for a halt in the prosecution of w'hat he considered, 
though posterity will hardly do so, a more important task It was 
extiemeily fortunate that he took up tms scheme exactly at the tune w hen 
he settled senously to the history of Buonaparte’s personal career The 
sort of preparation which every chapter of that book now called for has 
been already alluded to, and, although, when he had fairly read himself up 
to any one great cycle of transactions, his old spint roused itself in full 
energy, and he traced the record with as rapid and glowmg a pencil as he 
had ever wielded — there were mmutes enough, and hours, and perhaps 
days, of weanness, depression, and longour, when (unless this silent con- 
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Sdcnt lind beea at hand) eren he perhaps might hare made no nse of his 
Trriting-desk. 

E\ en the new resource of jonmahzing, however, ■n as not sniBcient He 
soon convinced himself that it would facilitate, not impede, his progress 
with Napoleon, to have a work of imagmation in hand also Q^e success 
of the Tales of the Crusaders had been very high , and Constable, well 
an are that it had been his custom of old to carry on two romances at the 
same tune, was now too happy to encourage him in beginning TToodstoch, 
to be taken up wheneverthe histoncal MS should bein ad\ ance of thepress 

Of the progress, both of the novel and the histoi^', the journal will 
afford us fuller and clearer details than I have been able to produce as to 
any of his preceding works , but before I open that sealed book, I beheve 
it will be satisfactory to the reader that I should present ^ bnefly as I 
can) my own view of the melancholy change in Sir Walter’s worldly 
fortunes, to which almost everv page of the diaiy, dunn" several sad and 
toilsome years, contains some oUuaon So doing, I shall avoid (in some 
measure at least) the necessity of mtemiptmg, by awkti ard explanations, 
the easy tenour of perhaps the most candid maty that ever man penned 

The early histoiy of Scott’s connection with the Balhmtynes has been 
already given in abundant detail , and I have felt it my duty not to^ 
shnnk, at whatever pain to my own feehngs or those of others, from' 
setting down, phmly and distmctly, my own impressions of the character, 
manners, and conduct of those two very dissimilar brothers I frnd, 
without surprise, tliat my representations of them have not proved satis- 
factory to their sumving relations That I cannot help ; though I smi 
cerely regret having been compelled, in justice to Scott, to become the 
instrument for openmg old wounds in kmd bosoms, animated, I doubt 
not, like my own, by leneration for his memory, and respected by me 
for combining that feeling with a tender concem for names so intimately 
connected with his throughout long years of mutual confidence But 1 
have been entirely imstaken if those to whom I allude, or any others of 
my readers, haiw interpreted any expressions of mine as desired to cast 
the slightest imputation on the moral rectitude of the elder Badlantyne. 
No suspicion of that nature ever crossed my mind I believe James to 
have been, from first to lost, a perfectly upnght man, that his principles 
u ere of a lofty stamp , his feelmgs pure even to simphcily His brother 
John hod many amiable as well as amusmg qualities, and 1 am for frxim 
wishmg to charge e\ en Iiim with any deep or dehberate mail ersation Sir 
. Walter’s own epithet of " my httle picaroon ’ mdicates all that 1 desired 
to imply on that score. But John was,fi:om mere giddmess of head and 
temper, incapable of conductmg any serious business advantagecusly, 
either for himsMf or for others , nor dare I hesitate to express my con- 
metion that, from foilmgs of a different sort, honest James was haldly a 
better manager than the picaroon. 

He had received the education, not of a printer but of a sohcitor , and 
he never, to his dym"day,had the remotest tnouledge or feehng of what 
the most important ousincss of a master pnnter mugigto in. He had a 
fine taste for the effect of tjpes— no establishment tiuned out more beau- 
tiful specunens of the art than his— bat he appears never to have under- 
stood that types need watchmg ns well as setting If the page looked 
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handsome he was satisfied He had been instructed that on every £50 
paid in his men’s wages, the master printer is entitled to an equal sum 
of ^oss profit , and beyond this rule of thumb calculation, no experience 
comd bnng him to penetrate his mystery In a word, James never com- 
prehended that m the greatest and most regularly employed manufactory 
of this land (oi indeed of any hind), the profits are hkely to be entirely 
swallowed up, unless the actmg master keeps up a most wakeful scrutiny, 
f^m week to week, and from day to day, as to the machinery and the 
materials So far was he from doing this, that durmg several of tlie 
busiest and most important years of his connection with the establishment 
in the Canongate, he seldom crossed its doors He sat in his own elbow- 
chair,in a coimortable hbrary, situated m a different street , not certainly 
an i^e man, qmte the reverse, though naturally indolent, but the most 
negligent and mefdcient of master prmters 
He was busy, indeed, and mestimably serviceable to Scott was his 
labour , but it consisted simply and solely in the correction and revisal 
of proof-sheets It is most true that Sir Walter’s humed and careless 
method of composition rendered it absolutely necessary that whatever he 
wrote diould be subjected to for more tlian the usual amount of inspection 
required at the hands of the prmter , and it is equally so, that it would 
have been extremely difficult to find another man wiUmg and able to 
bestow such time and care on his proof-sheets as they uniformly received 
from James But this was, in fact, not the proper occupation of the man 
who was at the head of the cstabishment, who haa undertaken the 
pecuniary management of the concern. In every other great prmting- 
house that I have known anything about, there ore intelhgent and well- 
educated men, called, techmcally, readers, who devote themselves to this 
^ecies of labour, and who are, I fear, seldom paid in proportion to its 
importance. Dr Goldsmith, in his early life, was such a reader in the 
pnntmg-house of Bichaxdson , but the author of Clonssa did not disdain 
to look after the presses ond types himself, or he would never have " 
accumulated the fortune that enabled him to be the liberal employer of 
readers like Goldsmith In a letter of Scott’s, written when John Ballan- 
tyne and Co ’s bookselling house was breakmg up, he says, “ One or other 
of you will need to be constantly in the pnntmg office henceforth it is 
the sheet-anchor.” This was ten years alter that establishment began. 
Thenceforth James, in comphance with this injunction, occupied, durmg 
many hours of every day, a small cabmet on the premises m the Canon- 
gate i but whoever visit^ him there, found him at the same eternal 
business, that of a hterator, not that of a prmter He was either e^tmg 
his newspaper — and he considered that matter as fondly and proudly as 
Mr Bott m Pickwick does his -Gazette of Eatanswill— or correcting 
proof-sheets, or w ntmg critical notes and letters to the author of Waver- 
ley Shake^eare, Addison, Johnson, and Burke were at his elbow , but 
not the ledger. We may thus understand poor John’s complaint, m what I 
may call his dymg memorandum, of the “ large sums abstracted from tho 
boohsellmg house for the use of the pnntmg office.” Yet that booksellmg 
house was from the first a hopeless one , \niereas, tmder accurate super- 
intendence, the other ought to have produced the partners a dividend of 
from jS 2,000 to ;£3,000 a year, at the very least. 
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On fte other hand, the necessity o£ proTidmq some remedy for this 
radical disorder, must veiy soon hare forced itself npon the conviction oJ 
all concerned, had not John BaHantvne (who had served a brief a^pren- 
tice^ip in a London hanking-house) introduced his fatal enhghtment on 
the subject of facilitating discounts, and raising cosh hv means of accom- 
modation-bills Hence the peiplesed states and calendars, the vcildemesses 
and lahvnnths of cipheis, Arongh which no eye hut that of a profesed 
accounhmt could have detected any due ; hence the accumulation of hills 
and connter-biUs drawn by both hoohsdlmg and prmting-honse, and 
giaduallj so mired up vatli other ohli^tions,tiiat John Ballantyne died 
in utter ignorance of the condition of ueir a&urs. The pecuniary detail 
of those ^airs then devolved upon James , and I fancy it will be only 
too apparent that be never made even one serious ^ort to master the 
formidable bdances of figures thus committed to his sole trust, but in 
which hi3 all was not all that was mvolved. 

I need not recamtnlate the history of the connection between these Bal- 
lantyne firms and that of Constable. It was traced as accurately as my 
means jiermitted m the preceding pi^es, witli an eye to the catastrophe. 
1 am w illing to beheve that kmdlv feelmgs had no small share in in- 
dncing Constable to uphold the credit of John BaUan^e and Company 
in. their several suec^sive struggles to avoid the exposure of bankruptcy 
He was, with pitiable foibles enough, and mevons faults, a man of warm, 
and therefore, I hardly doubt, of svmpathizmg temperament. Vam to 
excess, proud at the same tune, haughty, arromnt, presumptuous, deqiotic 
— ^he had still perhaps a heart Persons who Knew him longer and better 
than 1 did, assure me of tbeir conviction that, in spite of many direct pio- 
fc^onal bmdionces and thwartmgs, the offsprmg (as Ac viewed matters) 
partly of Toiy jealousy and partly of poetical caprice, he had, even at an 
e.arlrpenod of his life, formed a genume affection for ScotPs person, as 
well as a most profoimd veneration for his gemns. I think it very pos- 
sible that he began his assistance of the Ballan^e companies mainly 
under this generous infiuence , and I also bdieve ^t he had, in different 
ways, a friendly leanmg m favour of both James and John themselves. 
Bat when he, in his overweenmg sdf-sntficiency, thought it involved no 
mighty hazaid to indul^ his better foehn^s, as'well as his lordly vanity, 
m shiddmg these friend firom conunercid diriionour, he had estimate 
hut loosely the demands of the career of speculation on nhich he was 
himself entermg And by-ond-bye, when, advancmg by one migbty 
plunge after another in that vast'field, he felt in his own person the 
threatenm^ of more signd. min than-could have befallen them, tins 
“Xapoleon of the press" — sbll as of old buoyed up as to the ultunate 
resultof his grand operationsby themost fulsome fiatteriesof imagination — 
appears to have tiKsed aside very summarily jdl scruples about the extent 
to which he might be entitled to tax their sust-iining credit in lequitid. 
The Ballantynes, if they had cemprehended all the bearings of the case, 
were not the men to consider grudgingly demands of this nature, founded 
on service so important j and who can doubt that Scott viewed thAin from 
a tdiivalious altitude 1 It is ea^ to see that the moment the obhgitions 
became reciprocal, there arose extieme peril of tlicir r^mjna to m hope- 
lessU compheated. It is equally dear that he ought to hav e apphed on 
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these affairs, as their complication thickened, the acumen which he everted, 
and rather prided himsmf in exerting, on smaller points of worldly busi- 
ness, to the utmost That he did not 1 must always regard as the enigma 
of Ins personal history , hut various incidents m that histoiy, which I 
have ameady narrated, prove incontestably that he had never done so j 
and I am unable to account for this having been the case, except on the 
supposition that his confidence in the resources of Constable ana the pni- 
dcncc of James BallantjTie was so entire that he wilhngly absolved him- 
self from all duty of active and thorough-going super-inspection. 

It 13 the extent to which the confusion had gone that constitutes the 
great pnrzle I have been told that John Ballantyne, in his heyday, 
might be heard whistlmg on his clerk, John Stevenson (True Jock), from 
the sanehm behind the shop, with, “Jock, you lubber, fetch ben a sheaf 
o’ stamps ” Such things might well enough be beheved of that hare- 
brained creature, but how semer, solemn James could have made up his 
mmd, as he must have done, to follow much the same wild course, v, iien- 
ever any pinch occurred, is to me, I must own, mcomprchensible The 
books, of course, were kept at the prmting-house , and Scott, no doubt, 
had it m his power to examme them os often as he liked to go there for 
that puipose But did he ever descend the Canongate once on such an 
errand 7 I certainly much question it I think it very likely he now 
and then cast a rapid glance over the details of a week’s or a month’s 
operations , but no man who has followed him throughout can dream 
that he ever grappled with the sum total During several years it was 
almost daily my custom to walk home mth Sir Walter from the Parlia- 
ment House, caUmg at James’s on our way For the most part I used 
to amuse myself with a newspaper or proof-sheet in the jouter room, 
while they were closeted in the httle cabinet at the comer, and mer^ 
were the tones that reached my ear while they remained in colloquy If 
1 were called in, it was because James, m his ecstasy, must have another 
to enjoy the dialogue that his friend was improvising— between Meg 
Dods and Captam Mac-Turk, for example, or Peter Peebles and his 
counsd. 

The reader may perhaps remember a page where I described Scott 
as ndmg with Johnny Ballantyne and myself round the deserted halls 
of the ancient family of Biddell, and remarking how much it increased 
the wonder of 'their rum that the late baronet had “kept day-book 
and ledger as regularly as any cheesemonger ^n the Grass-marlet ” It is, 
nevertheless, true that Sir Walter kept from first to last as accurate an 
accoimt of Ins ovm personal expenditure as Sir Jolm Biddell could have 
done of his extravagant outlay on E^icultural experiments. The in- 
structions he gai e his son, when first joinmg the 18th Hussars, about 
the best method of keeping accounts, u ere copied from his own prac- 
tice. I could, I beheve, place before my reader the sum total of six- 
pences that it had cost him to nde through turnpike gates during a 
penod of thirty years This u as, of course, an early habit mechanically 
adhered to, but how strange tliat the man who could persist, however 
mechanically, m notmg down eieiy shiDing that he actually drew fixmi 
- his purse, should have allowed others to pledge Ins credit, jear after 
j’car, upon sheafs of accommodation paper, “the time for paying which 
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up must certainly come" without keepii^ an efficient natch on Iheu 
procepdings— without knowing any one Ghnstmas, for how many thou- 
sands or rather tens of thousands he was responsible as a printer %n ihe 
Canonqate > 

This IS sufficiently astonishing, and had this been all, the result must 
sooner or later have been sufficiently uncomfortable , but still, m the 
absence of a circumstance which Sir "Walter, however vigilant, could 
hardly have "been expected to anticipate as within ihe range of possibili^, 
he would have been in no danger of a “check that most throw him on 
the bieakets" — of finding himself, after his fiuttenngs over the Happy 
VaUey, “ in the lake " He conld never have foreseen a step winch Con- 
stable took in the frenzied excitement of his day of pecuniary alarm. 
Owmg to the original hahituol irregnhmties of John ]&llan1yne, it had 
been adopted as the regular plan between that person and Constable, 
that, whenever the latter signed a hill for the purpose of the others 
raismg money among the bankers, there should, in case of his neglecting 
to take that bill up Wore it fell due, be deposited a counter-bill, signed 
by Bidlantiue, on uhich Constable might, if need were, raise a sum 
equivalent to that for which he had pledged his credit I am told tint 
this IS an usual enough course of procedure among speculative merchants, 
and it may be so But mark the issue. The plan went on under James’s 
management, just as John had begun it "Under his management also, 
such was the incredible looseness of it, the eomier-hxlls, meant only for 
being sent into the market in the event of primary hilk being threat- 
ened wuth dishonour — these instruments of safeguard for Constable 
against contingent danger were allowed to he munqmred about in Con- 
stable’s desk until they had swelled to a truly monstrous “sheaf of 
stamps" Constable’s hour of distress darkened about him, and he rushed 
wuth these to the money-changers They were nearly all ilnng into cir- 
culation in the course of this maddening period of panic. And by this 
one circumstance it came to pass that, supposmg Ballantyne and Co to 
haic, at the day of reckoning, obligations against them, in consequence 
of bill transactions with Constable, to the extent of ^£25,000, they weic 
Icojilly responsible for ;£50,000 

It IS not my hosmess to attempt any detailed history of the house of 
Constable. The sanguine man had, i^ost at the outset of his career, 
been “lifted off his feet,” in Bums’ plurase, by the sudden and unparal- 
leled success of the Edmourgh Review Scottfs poetry and Scott’s novels - 
followed , and had he confined hims^ to those tWe great and trium- 
phant undertakings, he must liave died m possession of a princely for- 
tune But his “ appetite grew with w hot it led on," and a long senes of 
less menlonons publications, pushed on, one after the other, lu the 
craziest rapidity, swaUowed up the gams which, however vast, he never 
counted, and therefote olwaj's exaggerated to biwanlf. He had with the 
only person who might hai e been supposed capable of controlling him m 
his later years, the authority of age and a qnasi-parental relationship to 
sustain the natural influence of great and commanding talents , his 

S rond temperament and his glowing imagination played into each othci'’a 
•mds , and lie scared suspicion, or trampled remonstrance, whenever 
(whicli probablj was seldom) he failed to mfnse the fervour of his own 
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Eclf-confidoncc !Bnt evca Ins gross imprudoncc in the management of 
Ins own great business would not have been enough to involve him in 
absolute ruin liad the matter halted there, and had he, suspending, as 
he meant to do, all minor operations, concentred his energies m alliance 
with Scott upon the new and da7zbng adventure of the cheap Miscel- 
lany, I have no doubt the damage of early misreckonings would soon 
haie been altogether obbtemted But ulmt he had been to the'Ballan- 
tynes, certain other still more audacious “Shcafmen” had been to him 
The house of Hurst, Bobinson, and Co had long been his London agents 
and correspondents , and he had carried on with them the same tralho 
m bills and couAter-bills that the Canoiigato company did with him — 
and upon a still larger scale They had done what he did not — or at 
least did not to any very culpable extent they had earned their ad- 
ventures out of the luie of their own business It was they, for example, 
that must needs be embarking such vast sums m a speculation on hops ' 
When rum threatened them, they airailed themselves of Constable’s 
credit without stmt or limit, while he, feeling darkly that the net was 
around him, struggled and splashed for relief, no matter who might 
suffer, so he escaped < And Sir Walter Scott, sorely as ho suffered, was 
too painfully conscious of the “ strong tricks ” he had allow'cd lus own 
imogination'to play, not to make merciM allow ance for all the apparently 
monstrous things that I have now been narrating of Constable , though 
an offence lay behind which even lus chanty could not forgive Of that 
Z need not as yet speak I have done all that seems to me necessary for 
enabling the reader to apprehend the nature and extent of the pcoiuuary 
difficulties m which Scott w'as about to be involved, when he commenced 
his Diary of 1825 

ITor the rest, his fnends, and above all postenty, arc not left to consider 
his fate without consobug Tcflcctions They who knew and loi ed him 
must ever remember that the real iiobibty of lus character could not liai c 
exhibited itself to the world at large, bad he not been exposed m bis later 
years to the onlenl of adversity And others as w ell ns they may feel 
assured, that had not that adversity been preceded by the perpetual spur 
of pccumary dciiiands, he who began life wath such guick appetites lor 
all its ordinary enjoyments, would never hn\ e devoted himself to the 
rearing of that gigantic monument of genius, labour, and power, which lus 
works now constitute The imagination which has bequeathed so iiiiich 
to delight and humanize mankind, would have developed few of its 
miraculous resources, except in the embellishment of lus own pcTsonal 
existence. The enchanted sprmg might have sunic into earth wth the 
rod that bade it gush, and left us no living waters We cannot under- 
stand, hut we may nevertheless respect even the strangest caprices of the 
marvellous combination of faculties to which our debt is so w'eighty We 
should try to picture to ourselves what the actual intellectual life must 
have been of the author of such a senes of romances We should ask' 
ourselves whether, ffllmg and dischargmg so soberly and gracefully as he 
did the common functions of social man, it was not, nevertheless, 
impossible but tliat he must have passed most of lus life in other worlds 
than ours , and we ought hardly to think it a gnevous circumstance that 
their bnght visions should liavc left a dazzle sometimes on the eyes which 
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lie so gently re-opened upon our prosaic realities He had, on the whole, 
a command over the powers of his mind — I mean that he coidd control 
and direct his thoughts and reflections with a readmess, firmness, and easy 
Bccanty of su'ay— heyond what I find it possible to trace in any other 
arl7sfs recorded character and history , hut he could not hahituaUy fling 
them into the region of dreams throughout a long senes of years, and 
yet he expected to find a correspondmg satisfaction m bendmg them to 
the less agreeable considerations which the circumstances of any human 
being's practical lot in this world must present in abundance. Tlie 
traming to which he accustomed himself could not leave him as he was 
when he began He must pay the penalty as well as reap the glory of 
this lifelong abstraction of xevene, this self-abandonment of Fairyland 
This ivas for him the Inst year of many thmgs , among others, of Sibyl 
Gray and f^e Albot^ord E'unt Towards the close of a hard run on lus 
neighbour hir Scott of Gala’s ground, he adventured to leap ike Gairaxl— 
that venerable relic of the days of 

“Eegcd ivide 
And fair Stratb Clyde ** 

He was severely bruised and shattered , and never afterwards meovered 
the feeling of confidence without which there can he no pleasure m 
horsemanship He often talked of this accident ivith a somewhat 
euperstitioiis moumfulucss. 
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Scott’s diatit BEOtm — soinnE dcndee \™itten — oatasthothb of 

THE THREE HOUSES OF FUBLISHERS— RESULT 

The Journal, on wlucli we are about to enter, Has on the title-page, 
“Sir Walter Scott of Abbotsford, Bart, his Qurnal,” — and this foot- 
note to Gumal, “A hard word, so spelt on the authority of Miss Sophia 
Scott, now Mrs Lockhart” Tlus is a little joke, alluding to a note-book 
kept by his eldest girl during one of the Highland expemtions of earher 
days, in which he was accompanied by ms wife and children. The 
motto 18 , — 

“As I walked by myself, 

I talked to myself, 

And tbns myself said to me "—Old song 

These lines are quoted also in his review^ of Prays’ Diary That book 
was published just before he left Edmburgh in July It was, I believe, 
the only one he took with him to Ireland , and I never observed him 
more delighted with any book whatsoever He had ever aftarwards 
many of its queer turns and phrases on his lips 

DIARr. 

“Edinburgh, Noiemler 20, 1825 — ^I have all my life regretted that I 
did not keep a regular journal I have myself lost recollection of much 
that was interestmg, and 1 have deprived my family of some curious in- 
formation, by not carrying this resolution into effect I have bethought 
me, on seemg lately some volumes of Byron’s notes, that he probably had 
hit upon the right way of keeping such a memorandum-bo^, by throw 
mg out all pretence to regularity and order, and markmg down events 
just as they occurred to recollection I will try this plan , and behold 
I have a handsome locked volume, such as might serve for a lady’s album 
Nota bene, John Lockhart, and Anne, and I are to raise a Society, for the 
Suppression of Albums It is a most troublesome shape of mendicity 
Sir, your autograph — a Ime of poetry — or a prose sentence * Among ml 
the sprawlmg sonnets and blotted trumpery that dishonours these mis- 
ceUomes, a man must have a good stomach that can swallow this bothe- 
ration as a compliment 

“ 1 was in Ireland last summer, and had a most delightful tour 
There is much less of exaggeration about the Irish than might have been 
suspected Their poverty is not exonerated , it is on the extreme vei^e 
of human misery , their cottages would scarce serve for pig-styes, even in 
Scotland, and their rags seem the very refuse of a rag-shop, and are dis- 
posed on their bodies with such ingeniou'! vanetv of wretchedness that 

ISl 
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yon Tvonld think nothing but some sort of peri'erted taste conid have 
assembled so many shreds together Ton are constantly fearful that some 
knot or loop will give, and place the individual b^ore you in all the 
pnmitive simplicity of Pluamse. Then for their food, they have only 
potatoes, and too feV of them Yet the men look stout and healthy, 
the women buxom and well coloured. 

"Novemier 21, 1825 — I am enamoured of my joumaL I wish the 
zeal may but last Once more of Ireland I said their poverty was 
not exaggerated , neither is their wit, nor their good humour, nor their 
whimsical absurdity, nor their courage. Wit — gave a fellow a shilling 
on some occasion when sixpence was the fee ‘ Eemember you owe me 
sixpence, Pat’ ‘May 3 *our honour live tdl I pay you.’ There was 
courte^ as well as art m this, and all the clothes on Pat’s back would 
have been dearly bought by the sum m question. 

“Good humour — There is perpetual ^dness in the Insh cabm — 
buttermilk, potatoes , a stool is offered, or a stone is rolled that your 
honour may sit down and be out of the smoke, and those who beg every- 
w here else seem desirous to e.veicise free ho^itality m their own houses 
Their natural disposition is turned to gaiely and happmess TThile a 
Scotchman is thinkn^ about the term-day, or, if easy on that subject, 
about hell in the next world — ^while an Englishman is making a little 
hell m the present, because his muffin is not wdl roasted— -Pat’s mmd 
IS always turned to fun and ndicule They are terribly excitable, to be 
sure, and wiU murder you on shght suspicion, and find out next day that 
It was all a mistake, and that it was not yourself they meant to kill at 
all, at nlL 

Absurdity — ^They were widening the road near Lord Claremont’s seat 
as we passed A number of cars were drawn up together at a particular 
point, where we also halted, as we understood they were blowing a rock, 
and the shot was expected presentlj to go off After waitmg two mmntes 
or BO a fellow' called out somediing, and our c.Trnage ns a pl^ef^ .md the 
cars for satellites, started all forwaid at once, the Irishmen whoopmg and 
the horses galloping Unable to learn the meaning of this, I was onlj' 
left to suppose that they had delayed firmg the mtended sliot till we 
should pass, and that we were passing quickly to make the delay as short 
ns possible Kosuchthmg By dint of malang great haste we got with- 
in ten yards of the rock just when the blast took place, fhrowmg dust 
and graiel on our carnage, and had onr postillion brought us a little 
nearer (it was not for want of hallooing and flogging that he did not), we 
should have had a still more senous sh.are of the explosion. The expla- 
nation 1 received from the dnverswas that thej' had been told bj the 
overseer that as the mine had been so long in gomg off, he dared si^' w c 
would hai e time to pass it — so we just waited long enough to make the 
danger imminent. I have only to add that two or three people got be- 
hind the carnage, jnst for nothing but to see how our honours sot 
past. * * n- * 

“Dined wnth Sir Eobert Dundas, where we' met Lord and Lady Mel- 
aille. My little nieces (cc officio) gave ns some pretty music I do not 
know and cannot utter a note of music, and complicated harmonics seem 
to me a babble of confused though pleasing sounds Tet simple melodies 
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especially if connected -with words and ideas, liave as mnch effect on me 
as on most people. But then I hate to hear a young person smg without 
feeling and expression suited to the song 1 cannot hear a voice that lias 
no more life in it than a pianoforte or a hugle-horn There is about all 
the fine arts a something of soul and spint, which, like the vital principle 
in man, defies the research of the most critical anatomist You feel where 
it is not, yet you cannot describe what it is you want Sir Joshua, or some 
other great painter, was looking at a picture on which much pains had 
been bestowed ‘Y^y,yes,’he said, in a hesitatmg manner, ‘it is very 
clever — ^very well done— can’t find fault , but it wants something , it 
\iants — ^it wants — d — ^n me, it wants that '* throwing his hand over his 
head and snapping his fingers Tom Moore’s is the most exqmsite war- 
hhng I ever heard Next to him, David Macculloch for Scotch songs 
The last, when a hoy at Dumfries, was much admired by Bums, who used 
* to get him to try over the words which he composed to new melodies He 
[ IS brother to Macculloch of Ardwell 

, “Novemier 22 Moore — saw Moore (for the first time, I may say) this 
season We had indeed met in pubhc twenty years ago There is a 
manly frankness, with perfect ease and good-breeding, about him which 
IS delightful Not the least touch of the poet or the pedant A little — 
very httile man. Less, I think, than Leivis, and somewhat lilce him in 
person , Qod knows, not in conversation, for Matt, though a clever fellow, 
was a bore of the first descnption Moreover, he looked always like a 
schoolboy Now Moore has none of this insignificance His countenance 
is plain, but the expression so very animated, especially in speaking or 
singing, that it is far more mterestmg than the finest features could have 
rendered it 

“ I was aware that Byron had often spoken, both m private society and 
in his journal, of Moore and myself, in the same breath, and with the 
same sort of regard , so I was ciunous to see what there could be in com- 
mon betwixt us, Moore having lived so much in the gay world, I in the 
country, and mth people of busmess, and sometimes with pohticians , 
Moore a scholar, I none , he a musician and artist, I -without knowledge 
of a note , he a democrat, I an anstociat, with many other pomts of 
difference, besides his being an Irishman, I a Scotchman, and both 
‘ tolerably national Y et there is a pomt of resemblance, and a strong one 
We are both good-humoured fellows, who rather seek to enjoy what is 
going fonvaid than to mamtain our dignity as Lions , and ive have both 
seen the world too -ividely and too weU not to contemn in our souls the 
imaginary consequence of hterary people, who walk with their noses in 
the air, and remmd me alivays of the fellow whom Johnson met in an 
alehouse, and who called himself ‘ffic great TwalmXy, imenlor of the flood- 
gate vron for smoothing linen ’ He also enjoys the mot pour nre, and so 
do I It was a pity that nothing save the total destruction of Byron’s 
Memoirs would satisfy his executors But there ^vas a reason — FremcU 
Noz aha It would be a delightful addition to life, if T M had a cottage 
within two miles of one We xvent to the theatre together, and the 
house being luckily a good one, received T M ivith rapture I could 
have hugged them, for it paid back the debt of the kind reception I met 
nith in Ireland. 
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“ Here is matter for a May morning, but much fitter for a November 
one The general distress in the city has affected H and B , Constable’s 
great agents Should they go, it is not likely that Constable can stand, 
and such an event would lead to meat distress and perplexity 6n the 
part of J B and myself Thank Qod I have enough to pay more than 
20s in the pound, takmg matters at the very worst. But much mcon> 
venience must be the consequence I had a lesson in 1814 which should 
have done good , but success and abundance erased it from my mmd 
But this IS no time for journalizing or moralizmg either Necessity is 
like a sour-faced cookmaid, and I a turnspit she has flogged, ere now, 
till ho mounted his wheel If Woodstock canhe out by 25th January it 
-will do much, and it is possible Could not write to purpose for thick- 
conung fancies 

“ ‘ My spinning-ivlieel is attld and stiff, 

The rock o’t winna stand, sir , 

To keep the temper-pm m tiff, 

Employs aft my hand, sir ’ 

“Went to dine at the Lord Justice-Clerk’s, as I thought by mvitation, 
but it was for Tuesday se’ennight Eetumed very well pleased, not 
being exactly m the humour for company, and had a beefsteak My 
appetite is surely, cxceptmg as to quantity, that of a farmer, for, eatmg 
moderately of anjrthing, my epicurean pleasure is in the most simple 
diet Wme 1 sddom taste when alone, and use instead a little spirits 
and water I have of late dimmished the quantity I smoke a couple of 
cigars instead, which operates equally as a sedative — 

" ‘Just to dnve the cold wmter away, 

And drown the fatigues of the day ’ 

“ I smoked a good deal about twenty years ago when at Ashestiel , but 
coimng down one mormng to the parlour, I found, as the room was small 
and confined, that the smell was unpleasant, and laid aside the use of the 
Nicotian weed for many years , but u as agam led to use it by the example 
of my son, a hussar officer, and my son-in-lau , an Oxford student I 
could lay it aside to-morrow , 1 laugh at the domimon of custom m tins 
and many thmgs 

“ * tVe make the giants first, and then— do ml kill them ’ 

‘'Noiemba 23 — On conroanng notes with Moore, I was confirmed in 
one or two pomts which I had always laid down in considering poor 
Bj ran One was, that, like Eousseau, he was apt to be very suspicious 
and a plain doivnnght steadiness of manner was the true mode to main 
tarn his good opmion WiU Bose told me that once, while sittmg ivith 
Byron, he fixed insensibly his eyes on his feet, one of which, it must be 
remembered, was deformed Lookmg up suddenly, he saw Bjuxin re- 
garding him ivitli a look of concentrated and deep displeasure, which 
wore off when he observed no consciousness or embarrassment in the 
countenance of Bose Murray afterwards explained this by telling Bo<« 
that Lord Bj’ron was ve^ jealous of having this personal imperJcctioa 
noticed or attended to In another point, Moore confirmed my previous 
opinion, nninclv, tliat Bj*ron loved mischief-making Moore had written 
to him, cautioning him against the project of cstablishmg the paper caliec( 
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tlio Liberal, in communion unth men on whom he wnd the world had 
ectitamnrk. Bvron diowcd tins to the parties Shelley utoIo a modest 
and nthcr alTocting expostulation to ISiIoore. These tu o pptfnliarities of 
extreme suspicion and love of mischief are both shades of the maladj 
•which rerUiuilv tinctui'cd some part of the character of this mighty 
genius ; and ivUhoutsome tendency iounrdb iihicli, genius perhaps can- 
not exist to gicat extent. Tlic M heels of a machine to play lapidly must 
not fit Mitli the utmost exactness, eke the attrition aimmishcs tlio 
impolus ' 

“Another of Tlvron’s pccniiaiilics was the loic of mjstifying, winch, 
indeed, ninj* he refcrrwl to that of mischief Tlicre w as no Lnou nig Iiou 
much or how little to helicie of his nairatiics Instance — ^^Vllhanl 
Banhes expostulating with him upon a dedication ulnch he had mitten 
in extravagant terms of pmsc to Cam Ilobhonse, BiTtm told linn that 
Cain had bored him about this dedication till ho had said, ‘ ^Vcll, it shall 
he so, proiided jou uill wnte it joursclf , ’ and affirmed tliat Hobhousc 
did wwto the high-coloured dedication accordingly I mentioned this to 
Mnmy, baling the report from Will Rose, to whom Binkcs had men- 
tioned it. kluiTaj , m reply, assured me that the dedication iias ivTitten 
by Lord Byron himself, and shoned it me in his oivn hand I wrote to 
Rose to mention the thing to Binkes, os it might hai c made mischief 
luid the stoiy got into the circle Bjron iins disposed to think all men 
of imagination were addicted to mix fiction (or poetry) m their prose 
* # # # He loicd to ho thought woeful, mystenous, and gloomy, and 
Eomctimos hinted at strange causes 1 believe the whole to have been 
the creation and sport of a wild and now crfnl fancy In the same manner 
he cmmmoi people, ns it is tcimcd, ^out duels and the like, whidi never 
existed, or were much exaggerated 

^‘Wliat I liked about Bjron, besides his boundless gemus, was his 
genctoaly of ^int as well os purse, and his utter contempt of all the 
aiTcctationc of literature, from the school-magistcnol style to the lacka- 
.daisical. His example has formed a sort of upper house of poctiy , — but 
“*Tljcro will bo mnnv peers 
Tro such nnotber Bjtoii.’ 

(t« « # Talking of Abbotsford, it begins to he haunted bj' too 
much companj of every kind, hut especially foreigners I do not like 
them. I hate fine i.’aistcoats, and brcost-pins upon dirt>' shirts I detest 
tlie impudence that nays a stranger compluncnts, and harangues about 
on author’s works in liis own house, w hicli is suiely ill breeding, ]^^o^c- 
over, they are seldom longof making it ondent that they know noUting 
about what they are talking of, excepting haling seen the Lady of the 
Lake at the opera 

November 24/7i — ^Talking of strangers, London held, some four or five 
years since, one of those animals who are lions at first, hut by transmu- 
tation of tw 0 seasons become in regular course bores — Ugo JFoscolo by 
name, a haunter of Murray’s shop and of htcrniy parlies. Ugly as a 
baboon, and intolerably conceited, lie spluttered, blustered, and disputed, 
without even knowing the principles upon whicli men of sense render a 
reason, and screamed aU the wbilc like a pig with a kmfo m lus throat. 
Another such nmmalaccxo is a brute of a Murq,ms dc who Intel > 
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inflicted two days on ns at Abbotsford These gentry never know what 
to m^eof themselves in the forenoon, but sit tormenting the women to 
play at proverbs and such trash > 

“ November 28 — ^People make me the oddest requests It is not un- 
usual for on Oxonian or Cantab, who has outrun his allowance, and of 
whom I know nothmg, to apply to me for the loan of ;£20, ;£50, or ^100 
A captain of the Danish navm service writes to me, that being in distress 
for a sum of money by which he might transport himself to Columbia 
to offer his services in assisting to free that province, he had dreamed I 
generously made him a present of it I can tell him his dream by con- 
traries. I begin to find, hke Joseph Surface, that too good a character 
IS inconvement I don’t know what I have done to gam so much credit 
for generosity, but I suspect I owe it to bemg supposed, as Puff says, one 
of * those whom Heaven has blessed with affluence ’ Not too much of 
that neither, my dear petitioners, though I may thank myself that your 
ideas are not correct 

“November 30 — I am come to the time when ‘those that look out of 
the wmdows shall be darkened ’ I must now wear spectades constantly 
m reading and writing, though till this wmter I have made a shift by 
usmg only their occasional assistance Although my health cannot be 
better, I feel my lameness becomes sometimes painful, and often incon- 
venient Walkmg on die pavement or causeway gives me trouble, and I 
am glad when I have accomplished my return on foot from the Parlia- 
ment House to Castle Streep though I can (takmg a competent time, as 
old Braxie said on another occasion) walk five or six miles m the countiy 
with pleasure Well, such thmgs must come, and be received with cheer- 
ful submission My early lameness considered, it was impossible for a 
man to have been stronger or more active than I have been, and that for 
twenty or thirty years Seams will slit, and dhows ■will out, quoth the 
tailor, and as I was fifty-four 15th August last, my mental vestments are 
none of the neii cst Then Walter, Charles, and Lockliort are as active 
and handsome young fellows os you con see , and while they enjoy 
strength and activity I can hardly be said to want it I have perhaps all 
my life set an undue value on these gifts Yet it does appear to me that 
high and independent feelmgs are naturally, though not-ifnifonnlydr 
inseparably, connected -with bodily advantages Strohg men are usually 
good-humoured, and active men often display the same dasticityof mind 
as of body These supenonties, indeed, are often misused. J3ut even 
for these thmgs God shall call us to judgment 
“December 'Ith — ^Temd day — at home, of course Wrote answers to one 
or two letters which have been Ijmg on my desk like snakes, hissing at 
me for my dilatonness Eeceived a letter from Sir W. lighten, men- 
tiomng that the King acquiesced in my proposal that Constable’s Mjscd- 
lany should be dedicated to him Enjomed, however, not to make this 
public till the draft of dedication shall be approved This letter tnmpd 
so long I tliought some one had insmuated the proposal w os tnfra dig I 
don’t thmk so The purpose is to bring all the standard worksi both in 
sciences and the liberal arts, ivithin the reach of the lower classes, and 
enable them thus to use ivith adi outage the education which is given 
them at every hand. To make boys learn to read, and then place no 
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good boolvs within their reach, is to give men an appetite and leave no- 
unng in tlie pantry save unwholesome mu! poisonous food> which, depend 
upon It, they will cat rather than starve Sir AVillinm, it seoms, had been 
in Gemnny 

“ STIghty dark tins mormng . it is past ten and I am using my lamp. 
The last number of houses bnilt beneath us to the north certaiiuj lenders 
our fctivcl darker during the days in winch fro«t or haze prevents the 
smoke from rising. After all it maj be iny older eyes I remember tu o 
3 ears ago, when Lord Ilcrinand began to fail somewhat in Ins bmb3,he 
observed that Lord Succolb c,niloto Gonitntnmore cailybourtlian usu.al, 
w liorcas it was be himself w ho took longer time to w alk the usual distance 
betwixt Ins house and the Parliament Square. I suspect old gentlemen 
often make lbc‘-e niislakcs. 

Dined quiet wntii Ladj S and Anne Anno is practising Scots 

songs, wbicii I take ns a kind compliment to my own taste, as hers leads 
her chiefly to foreign music I think the good girl sees that I want and 
muet miss her aiatcr's peculiar talent m singing the airs of oiir native 
countr)*, which, imperfect ns my musical ciw is, make, and nlw nj'S have 
made, the most ple,i8ing iinpiession on me And so if she puts a cou- 
Etnunt on. herself for my sake, 1 can only say, in rcqmtal, God bless her. 

“ I have mucli to comfort me in the present aspect of in}* family. My 
oldest son, independent m fortune, united to an nfrcclionalo wife, and of 
good hopes in his profession , 1113 second, w ilh a good deal of taleut, and 
in the WA}’, I tni«t, of cultnalmg it to good purpose Anne, an honest, 
doiniright, gooil Scots lass, in w hom I could only wnsh to correct a spirit 
of satire , aud Lockhart is Lockhart, to whom 1 can most willingly con> 
fide the happiness of the daughter who chose hun, and whom ho has 
chosen Put my dear wife, the partner of curly cares and successes, is, 
1 fear, frail in health, though I trust and pra}* she may see mo out. In- 
deed, if this troublesome complaint goes on, it bodes no long eMStence 
Good night. Sir Walter, about sul }— 4 cjire not, if I leave m3* name un- 
stained, and in}' family properly settled — Sat t&\ iixissc 

“There is nothing more aw ful than to attempt to cast a glance among 
the clouds and mista which hide the broken extremity of the celebrated 
bridge of Mirzo,* Tot, when ever} day brings us nigbcr that termina- 
tion, one would almost tlmik our view’s should become clearer Alas ' 
it 15 not so * there is a curtain to be withdraw n, a \ oil to be rent, before 
we shall see things os the}* really* arc There are few, I trust, w*ho dis- 
believe the existence of n God ; na}*, I doubt if at all times anti m all 
moods .any single individual ever adopted that hideous creed, though 
some have professed it With the belief of a Deity, that of the immor- 
taht}' of the soul and of the state of future rcwarrls and punishments is 
indissolubly linked Slorc we aie not to know , but neither arc v\ e pro- 
hibited from all attempts, however vain, to pierce the solemn sacred 
gloom. The expressions used in Senpture are doubtless mctapborical, 
for penal fires and hcavcnl}* melody arc only applicable to beings en- 
dowed with corpoi’cal senses ; and at least till the period of the resurrec- 
tion, the spmta of men, whether entering into the perfection of the ju'st, 
or committed to the regions of punishment, are not connected with 

* Spectator, No 159, 
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bodies Neither is it to be supposed that the glorified bodies iirhich shall 
anse m the lost day be capable of the same moss mdulgeiices with 
which ours are now solaced That the idea of TSIahomeft Paradise is 
inconsistent with the punty of our heavenly religion will be readily 
granted , and see Mark xn 25 Harmony is obviously chosen as the 
least corporeal of all gratifications of the sense, and as the type of love, 
unitj , and a state of peace and perfect happiness But they have a poor 
idea' oi the HeitVjSmd tht rewasds wbaah ese dftstisiffii far Uve. just made, 
perfect, who can only adopt the literal sense of an eternal concert — a 
never-ending birthday ode I rather suppose tins should be understood 
as some commission from the Highest, some duty to discharge with the 
applause of a satisfied conscience That the Deity, who Himself must be 
supposed to feel love and afiection for the beings He has called into 
PYis tATipPj should delegate a portion of those powers, I for one cannot 
conceive altogether so wrong a conjecture "We would then find reality 
in Milton’s sublime machmeiy of the guardian samts or genu of king- 
doms Nay, we would approach to the Catholic idea of the employment 
of samts, though without approachmg the absurdity of samt-worship, 
which their religion There would be, we must suppose, m 

these employments difficulties to overcome and exertions to be made, for 
all which the celestial beings employed u ould have certain appropnate 
powers I cannot help owning that a Me of active benevolence is more con- 
sistent with my ideas than an eternity of music. But it is aU speculation, 
and it IS impossible to guess what ue shall do, unless we could ascertam 
the equally difficult previous question, what we are to be But there is 
a God, and a just God — a judgment and a future Me — and all who own 
so much, let them act accordmg to the faith that is m them 1 would 
not, of course, limit the range of my genu to this confined eartli. There 
IS the luuveisc with all its endless extent of worlds 

December 11 — A touch of the morbus eruditorum, to which I am as 
little subject as most folks, and have it less nou than when young It 
is a tremor of the head, the pulsation of which becomes painfully sen- 
siblc,a disposition to causeless alarm, much lassituda,aQd dacay of vigour 
and activity of intellect The reins feel weary and painful, and the 
mind IS apt to receive and encourage gloomy apprehensions Fighting 
u ith this fiend is not always the best way to conquer him. I have found 
exercise .and the open air better than reasomng But such weather as 
IS now 'nuthout doors does not encourage la petite guerre, so u e must give 
him battle m form, by letting both nund and body know that, supposmg 
one the House of Commons and the other the House of Peers, my ivifl 
IS sovereign over both There is a fine description of this species of 
mental weakness in the fine play of Beaumont and Fletcher, the 
Lover’s Progress, where the man, warned that his death is approaching 
works himself into an agony of fear, and calls for assistance, though there 
is no apparent danger The apparition of the innkeeper’s ghost m the 
same play hovers betu ee» the ludicrous and the tembfe ; and to me the 
touches of the former quality uhich it contains seem to augment the 
effect of the latter , they seem to give reality to the supernatural, as 
being a circumstance with which an inventor would hardly have car- 
niahed his storj*. 
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* December 12— Hogg came to breakfast this morning, and brought 
for luB compamon the Galashiels bard, David Thomson, as to a meeting 
of hitz Twidah poets The honest grunter opmes with a delightful navoetd 
that Mmi^s verses are far owre sweet, answered by Thomson that Moore’s 
car or rfotcs, I forget which, were finely, strung * They are far oivre 
finely strung,’ replied he of the Forest, * for mine are pist right ’ It re- 
minded me of Queen Bess, ■when questioning Melville sharply and closely 
whether Mary was taller than her, and extracting an answer in the affir- 
mative, she repbed, ‘ Then your Queen is too tall, for I am just the 
proper height ’ 

" An odd optical delusion has amused me these two last nights I 
have been of late, for the first time, condemned to the constant use of 
spectacles. Now, when I have laid them aside to step into a room dimly 
lighted out of the strong light which I use for ivriting, I have seen, or 
seemed to see, through the nm of the same spectacles uhich I have left 
behind me At first the impression was so lively that I put my hands 
to my eyes,believmg I had the actual spectacles on at the moment But 
what I saw was only the eidolon or image of said useful servants This 
fortifies some of Dr. Hibbert’s positions about spectral appearances. 

“ Decemher 13 — Letter from Stafford — kind and friendly after 

the wont of Banm-Mokr-ar-diod This is wrong-spelled, I know Her 
countenance is something for Soplua, whose company should be os ladies 
are said to choose theu liquor— little and good To be acquamted with 
persons of mere ton is a nuisance and a scrape , to be known to persons of 
real fashion and fortune is m London a very great advantage In London 
second-rate fashion is like false jewels 

'‘December 14 — Affairs very bad again in the money market in London 
It must come here, and 1 have far too many engagements not to feel it 
To end the matter at once, I intend to borrow £10,000, wntli which my 
son’s marriage contract allows me to charge my estate. This wulL enable 
us to dispense in a great measuie with bank assistance, and sleep in spite 
of thunder I do not know why it is, this business makes me a little 
bilious, or rather the want of exercise durmg the Session, and this late 
change of the weather to too much heat But the sun and moon shall 
dance on the green ere carelessness, or hope of gain, or facility of getting 
cosh shall make me go too deep again, were it but lor the disquiet of the 
thing 

"December 15 — Dmed at home with family. I am determmed not to 
stand mmc host to oU Scotland and Enghuid as I have done This shall 
be a savmg, as it must be a borrowmg year "We heard from Sophia . 
they are got safe to town , but as Johnnie had a little bag of meal with 
him to make his porridge on the road, the whole mn-yard assembled to 
see the operation. Junor, Ms maid, was of opinion that England was on 
‘ awfu’ country to make pamteh m.* God bless the poor baby, and re- 
store his perfect health * 

"December 18 — ^Poor T S called t^am yesterday. Through his inco- 
herent, miserable tale, I could see that he had exhausted each access to 
credit, and yet fondly imagines that, bereft of all his accustomed mdul- 
gences, he can work ivith a hterary zeal unknown to his happier days I 
hope he may labour enough to gam the mere support of his family. For 
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myEclf, if tilings go badly in London, tlic magic wand of the Unknoivn 
vail bo shivered in his grasp He must then, faith * be termed the Too- 
V cU-hnovoi Tlie feast of fancy vnll bo over with the fcelmg of indcpen* 
dcnce He shall no longer have the debght of vaking in the mormng 
inth bright ideas in his mind, hasten to commit them to paper, and count 
them monthly, as the means of planting such scaurs, and purchasing 
such wastes , replacmg dreams of fiction by other protective visions of 
valksby 

" 'Foantam heads and pathless groves ; 

Places which pale passion loves ’ 

“This cannot be , but I may work substantial husbandry, ie , write his- 
tory, and such concerns They will not be received with the same en- 
thusiasm , at least, I much doubt the general knowledge that an author 
must write for his bread, at least for improvmg his pittance, degrodes 
him and his productions in the public eye He falls mto the second-rate 
rank of estimation 

“ 'While the harness sore galls, and the spurs his side goad, 

The high mettled racer's a hack on the road ' 


“It 18 a bitter thought , but if tears start at it, let them flow. My heart 
chngs to the place 1 have created There is scarce a tree on it that does 
not ov e its bemg to me 

“■What a life mme has been'— half educated, almost wholly neglected, 
or left to myself, stuffing my head with most nonsensical trash, and 
undervalued by most of my companions for a fame , getting forward, and 
held a bold and clever fellow, contrary to the opmion of all who thought 
me a mere dreamer , broken-hearted for two years , my heart handsomely 
pieced again , but the crack wiU remain tiU my dying day Rich and 
l)oor four or five times , once on the verge of ruin, jet opened a new 
source of wealth almost overflowing Now to be broken in my pitch of 
pndc, and nearly w mged (unless good news should come), because London 
chooses to be m an uproar, and in the tumult of biiUs and bears a poor 
iiioircusivc lion like myself is pushed to the waR But what is to be the 
end of it? God knows , and so ends the catechism 
“Nobody in the end can lose a penny by me — ^that is one comfort 
MenwiU thmk pnde has had a fall Let them indulge their own pnde 
m thinking that my fall wiU make them higher, or seem so at least. I 
haic the satisfaction to recollect that my prosperity has been of advan- 
tage to many, and to hope that some at least wiU lorgiie my transient 
wealth on account of the innocence of my intentions, and mj real wish 
to do good to the poor Sad hearts, too, at Damick, and in the cottagers 
of Abbotsford I have half rcsoh ed never to see the place n gmti JEIow 
TOuld I tread my haR with such a diminished crest? How liie a poor 
indebted man, w here I w as once the w ealthy — the honoured ? I v os to 
have gone there on Saturday in joy and prosperity to receive my fnends 
My dogs will wait for me in vain It is foolish — but the thoughts of 

■of the 
. kmd 
■dog be- 
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cause li Jias been min e 1 must end these gloomy forebodings or 1 shall 
lose the tone of mmd with iivhich men should meet distress I feel my 
dogs’ feet on my knees I hear them whining and seekmg me every- 
where This IS nonsense, but it is what they would do could they know 
how thmgs may be. An odd thought strikes me — When I die the 

journal 01 these days be taken out of the ebony cabmet at Abbotsford 
and read with wonder, that the well-seermng baronet should ever have 
experienced the nsk of such a hitch 1 Or ivill it be found m some ob- 
scure lodging-house, where the decayed son of Chivalry had hung up his 
scutcheon, and where one or tw’o old fnends will look grave and whiter 
to each other, ‘Poor gentleman ’ — ‘a well-meaning man* — ^‘nobody’s 
enemy but Ins own’ — thought his parts would never wear out’ — ^‘fiiimly 
poorly left’ — ^‘pity he took that loohsh title’ "Who can answer this 
qiicsiaon 9 

“Poor Will Laidlaw — ^poor Tom Purdie — such news wall wring your 
hearts, and many a poor fellow besides to whom my prosperity was daily 
bread 

“ Ballantyne behaves like himself, and smks the proqpect of his owm 
rum in contemplatmg mme I tried to ennch him, mdecd, and now all, 
all IS in the balance He wall have the journal still, tliat is a comfort, 
•for sure they cann ot find a better editor They — alas ' who will they be 1 
— the unbeMnnten obem* who may have to dispose of my all as they iviU 9 
Some hard-eyed banker — some of these men of millions whom I de- 
scribed 

“ I have endeavoured to give vent to thoughts naturally so painful by 
writing these notes — ^partly to keep them at my by busymg myself ivith 
the history of the French Convention I thank God I can do both wath 
reasonable composure I wonder how Anne wall bear such an aifiictiom 
She IS passionate, but stout-hearted and courageous in important matters, 
though imtable in tnfles I am glad Lockhart and his wife are gone 
Wliy { I cannot tell — but I am leased to be left to my own regrets, 
witnoiit bemg melted by condolences, though of the most smeere and 
affectionate kmd 

“ Oddly enough, it happened mine honest fnend Hector Macdonald 
came m before dmner, to ask a copy of my seal of arms, witb a sly kmd- 
Imess of intunation that it was for some agreeable purpose JSalf-fost 
eight 1 closed this book under the impression of impcnclmg rum I 
open it an' hour after (thanks be to God) with the strong hope that mat- 
ters will he got over safely and honourably m a mercantile sense - Cadell 
- came at cigut to commumcate a letter from Hurst aud Hobmson, mti- 
matmg they had stood the storm 

“I Mall always think the better of Cadell for this — ^not merely because 
his feet are beautiful ou the mountains who hnngs good tidmra, but be- 
cause he showed fcclmg — deep feelmg, poor fellow He, whol thought 
had no more than his numeration-table, and who, if he had had his whole 
counting-house full of sensibility, had yet lus wafe and children to he- 
' stow at upon — will not forget this, if au keeps nght I love the virtues 
of rough-and-round men — ^the others are apt to escape m salt rheum, sal- 
voktile, and a w hile jjooket-handkerchief 

* Ifjilic/nTMiicji £^cm— unknown nileis. 
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. “Deemler 19 — Ballantyne here before breakfast He looks on last 
]ii{;1it’s news with confidence. Constable came in and sat an hour. The 
old {WTiHiiTTiaTi IS firm as a jock He talks of going to London next week 
But 1 must go to work. 

“The air of Bonme Dundee runnmg in my head to-day, I wrote a few 
verses to it before dinner, taking the Kcy-note from the story of Clai era 
Icavmg the Scottish Convention of Estates m 1688-9 * I n onder if they 
ore goodi Ah, poor "Will Erskine ' ihon conldst and wonldst have told 
me I must consult J B , who is as honest as was W. E But then, 
though he has good taste too, there is a httle of Bi^ Bow-woto about it. 
Can't say what made me tidce a fnsk so uncommon of late years os to 
write verses of free will 1 suppose the same unpulse which makes buds 
smg when the storm has blown over 

December 24 — ^Wrote to Walter and Jane, and gave the former an 
account of how things had been in the money market. Constable has a 
new scheme of pubushmg the works of the author of Waverlcy in a 
superior style, at £1 Is volume He says he ivill answer for making 
£20,000 of this, and liberally offered me any share of the profits I have 
no ^eat daim to any, as 1 have only to contnbute the notes, which are 
hght work , yet a few thousands coming in null be a good thmg— -besides 
the pnnting office Constable, though valetudinary, and cross with his 
partner, is certainly os good a pilot m these rough seas as ever man put 
laitli in. His rally has put me in mind of the old song — 

“ 'The tailor raise and shook his dads, 

He gar’d the bicls flee alT in duds, 

And they that staid gat fearfu’ thuds— 

The tailor proved a man, 0 ’ 

“ We arc for Abbotsford to-day, with a light heart 

‘*December 25, Abbotsford , — Arrived here last night at seven Our 
halls are solent compared to last year, but lot us be wankful— Bar&ams 
has segetes? Nullum numen abest, si sit prudcntia There shs^ be no 
lack of wisdom But come — ilfautculttiernotrejardin,'^ Let us sec, 1 
shall write out the Boimcts of Bonnie Dundee. 1 will sketch a preface 
to La Bochcjacmiclin for Constable’s Miscellany, and try about a specimen 
of notes for the Wnverley Novels. Together with letters and by-busmess, 
it wiU be a good day’s work. 

"'I make a vow, 

And keep it true.' 

“ I will accept no invitation for dinner, save one to Newton-Don, and 
Mertoun to-morrow, instead of Christmas Day. On t^ day of general 
devotion I have a particular coll for gratitude ' ” 

It was not till nearly three weeks after Sir Walter penned the last- 
quoted paragraph of his Diary, that Mr Constable made his appearance 
in London I saw him immediately Having deferred his journey 
imprudently, he had performed it ven' rapidly , and this exertion, with 
mental excitement, had brought on a shaip access of gout, which 

* See Scott’s Poetical Works See (kindide. 
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liia for a conplc of daysfo hisliotol in the Adclphi— rchufontm draeoncm 
'A more unjxiticnt spmt nc^ er boiled in a fcrcii^li iittine It ivas then 
that I, for tlie firet time, saw full swing given to the tyrannical temper 
of the Czar He looked, spoke, and gesticulated like some hoary despot, 
accustomed to nothing but the complete indulgence of every wish and 
u him, against whose sovereign authonty his most trusted satraps and 
tributaries had suddenly revolted j open rebellion in tu enty pronnccs , 
confusion in the capifeu ; treason in the palace. I will not repeat lus 
haughty ranngs of scorn and wrath I listened to these with wonder 
and commiseration, nor were such feelings mitigated when, having 
evhansted his violence of vituperation against many persons of whom I 
had nei er before heard him speak but as able and trusted fnends, he 
cooled down sufficiently to answer my question ns to the practical business 
on ivhich the note aimoimcmg his ominl in toivn had signidcd his 
urgent desire to take my advice Constable told me that lie bad already 
seen one of tbc Hurst and Bobinson firm, and that the storm which had 
seemed to he “blown over” had, he was satisfied, onlj- been lulled for a 
moment, to hurst out in redoubled fury If they went, bowe\ er, be must 
follow He had determined to support them through the coming gale 
as he had done tlirough the last, and he had the means to do so cfrcctually, 
provided Sir Walter Scott would stand by him heartilj* and boldly. 

The first and most obnous step nos to make large sales of copj’Tights; 
and it was not snrpnsing that Constable should have formed most 
evtravagant notions of the marketable value of the property of this nature 
in his possession. Every bookseller is \ cry apt to do so A manuscript 
is snbmittcd to him ; he inspects it with coldness and suspicion , with 
hesitation ofiers a sum for it, obtains it, and sends it to be printed He 
has hardly courage to look at the sheets as they are thrown off , but the 
hook IS at last laid on his counter, and he from that moment regards it 
n ith an eye of parental fondness It is hxs^ he considers it in that light 
quite as much os does the author, and is likely to be at least as sorely 
provoked by anything in the slmpc of hostile cnticism If this he the 
usual working of self-love or self-mtcrcst m sucli cases, what wonder 
that the man who had at his disposal (to say nothing of innumerable 
mmor properties) the copyngbts of the Encyclopccdia Bnlannica, ivith 
its Supplement, a moiety of the Edinburgh Keiiow, ne.'irly all Scott’s 
poctrj', the Wnvcrley Novels, and the advancing Life of Napoleon — Vrho 
had made, besides, sundrr contracts for noi els by Scott, as yet unwritten, 
and who seriously viewed his plan of the new Miscellany as in itseK the 
sure foundation of a gigantic lortune; what wonder that the sanguine 
Constable should have mid to his soul the fiattenng unction that he had 
only to display such resources in some quarter totally above the momcntaiy 
pressure of ihc trade, and command on advance of capital adequate to 
relieve Imn and all his allies from these unfortunate difficulties about a 
few paltry “ sheafs ” of stamped paper ? To be brief, he requested me to 
accompany him, as soon as he could get into his carnage, to the Bank of 
England, and support him (as a confidential fnend of the Author of 
TFatcrky^ in lus application for a loan of from ;£l 00,000 to £200,000 on 
the security of the copj'nghts in his possession It is needless to say tluit, 
without distinct mslnictions from Sir Walter, I could not take upon me 
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to interfere in sucL a business as this Constable, n hen I refused, became 
livid inth rage After a lon^ silence, he stamped on the qround, and, 
su ore that he could and irould do alone. I left him in stem indignation. 

There nas another scene of the same kind a day or tivo afterwards, 
when Ins object was to get me to back his application to Sir "Walter to 
borrmv £20,000 in Edinbuigh, and transmit it to him in London I 
liromised nothing but to acquaint Scott immediately with Ins request, 
and him uith Scott’s answer Sir Walter had, era the message reached 
hull, been made aware that his adi.mces had already been continujed in 
the absence of all ground for rational hope 

It IS no business of mine to detail Constable’s subsequent proceedings 
on this his last nsit to London Everynhere he found distrust The 
metropolitan kankers had enough on their hands at a time when, as Jfr. 
Hnsk^on ofteniards confessed in Parliament, the Bank of England it- 
self had been on the veige of a stoppage, mthout embarrassing them* 
selves with new securities of the uncertain and precanous nature of 
literan' property The great bookselling houses were nU either labouring 
thcmsclics, or watching with fear and trembling the dailj' aggraratea 
symptoms of distress among tbeir fnends and connexions Constable 
Imgered on, fluctuating betw een wild hope and savage despair, until, I 
senously bdieve, he at last hovered on the bnnfc of insanity "Wlien he 
returned to Edinburgh, it was to confront creditors whom he knew he 
could not piv Before that day came, I had necessanly been informed of 
the nature of Scott’s connection with commercial specmations ; but I bad 
not been prepared for the amount to which Constable’s rum must mvolre 
him, until the flnal blow was struck 

I bclicie I have now said enough by way of preface to Sir Walter’s 
Diaii' from Chiistmas, 1825, to the latter part of January, 2626, when 
my darkest anticipations weie more than reah/cd. But before I rclnm 
to this Diarj ,it may be well to transcribe the ^ erj’ short passage of James 
Ballantjne’s dcatli-bed memorandum wluch refers to this painful period 
Mr BaUantyne says m that most candid paper — 

“I need not here cnlazge upon the unforlimate facihty which, at the 
period of unn ersal confidence and indulgence, our and other houses re- 
ceived from the banks Sufiice it to say that all our appearances of 
prospen^, as well as those of Constable, and Hurst and Bobmson, were 
merely shadows, and that from the moment the hankers exhibited sjmp- 
toms of doubt, it might have been easy to discover what must be the 
ultimate result Dunng weeks, and even months, however, our house 
w as kept in a state of % ciy painful suspense The other two, I have no 
doubt, saw the coming events more dearly I must here say that it was 
one of Sir Walter’s weaknesses to shrink too much fiom Joomng evil in 
the face, and that he was apt to cany a great deal too far ‘sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof' I do not think it was more than three 
weeks before the catastrophe that he became fully comunced it was im- 
pending, if indeed his feelings ever reached the length of conviction at 
all Thus, at the last^ hia fortitude was very severely tned indeed ” 

“JanittirpS— Got the desired accommodation which will put J B. 
quite straight, but am a little anxious still about Constoble. He has 
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immense stock, to be sure, and most valuable, but be may bare sacrifices 
to make to convert a large proportion of it into ready money The ac- 
counts from London arc most disastrous Many •wealthy persons totally 
rumed, and many, many more have been obbged to purchase their safety 
at a pnee they will feel all their bves I do not bear thmgs have been 
so bad m Edinburgh , aud J B ’s busmess has been transacted by the 
banks with liberahty. 

“ Colonel Russell told us last mght that the last of the Moguls, a de- 
scendant of Kubla-Khan, though having no more power than his effigies 
at the back of a set of plajing-cards, refused to meet Lord Hastings, 
because the Governor-General would not agree to remain standmg in his 
presence. Pretty well for the blood of Timur m these degenerate days ' 

“Much alarmed. I had walked till twelve ivith Skene and Russell, 
and then sat doivn to my work To my horror and surprise I could 
neither wnte nor spell, but put doivn one word for another, and wrote 
nonsense I was much overpownred at the same time, and could not 
conceive the reason. I fell asleep, however, in my chair, and slept for 
two hours. On my wakmg my head w'as clearer, and I began to recollect 
that last mght I had taken the anodyne left for the purpose by Clarkson, 
and, bemg disturbed m the course of the night, I had not slept it off 
Obliged to give up •wntmg to-day — read Pepys mstead 

Janttary 6 — ^Ihis seems to be a feeding storm, coming on by little 
and little Wrought all day, and dined quiet My disorder is wearmg 
off, and the quiet society of the Skenes suits my present humour 1 
really thought I was m for some very bad illness Curious expression of 
an Indion-bom boy just come horn Bengal, a son of my cousm George 
Swinton. The child saw a hare run across the fields, and exclaimed, 
‘See, there is a little tiger ' ’ 

** January 14 — ^An odd mysterious letter from Constable, who has gone 
post to London It strikes me to be that sort of letter wduch I have seen 
men imte when they ore desirous that their disagreeable mlclligence 
should be rather apprehended than expressed I thought he had oecn 
in London a fortnight ago, disposmg of property to meet this exigence, 
and so I think he should Well, I must have patience But these terrors 
and fnghts ore truly aimoymg Luckily the funny people are gone, and 
I shall not have the task of grinning when I am serious enough. 

“A letter firom J. B , mentiomng Constable’s journey, but without es- 
, pressmg much apprehension. He miows C well, and saw him before his 
departim, and makes no doubt of his being able easily to extneate what- 
ever may be entangled I will not therefore make myself uneasy. I can 
help doing so, surely, if I wilL At least I have given up cigars'smce the 
year began, and have now no wish to return to the habit, as it is called 
I see no reason why one should not, with God’s assistance, shun noxious 
thoughts, which foretell e'vil and cannot remedy it. 

“January 17 — James Ballantyne this morning, good honest fellow, 
with a •visage as black as the crook He hopes no salvabon , has indeed 
taken measures to stop It is hard, after ha-vmg fou^t such a battle. 

1 Have apologized for not attendmg the Royal Society Club, who have a 
gaudeamus on this day, and seemed to count much on my being the 
proses My old acquaintance, Miss Ehzabeth Clerk, sister of WiUie, 
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died suddenly. I cannot cTioose but insb it bad been Sir W. S , and yet 
the feeling is unmanly I have Anne, my wife, and Charles to look 
after 1 felt rather sneaking as I came home from the Parhament House 
— felt as if I were liable •mnstran dimto in no very pleasant way. But 
Hus must be borne cwm castensj and, thank God, however uncomfortable, 
t do not feel despondent I have seen Cadcll, BoUantyne, and Hogarth , 
all advise me to execute a trust of my property for payment of my obh- 
cations , BO does John Gibson,* and so I resolve to do. My wife and 
uaughtcr are gloomy, but yet patient 

January 18 — He that sleeps too long in the mormng, let him borrow 
the pillow of a debtor So says the Spaniard, and so say I I had of 
course an indifferent night of it I wish these two days were over , hut 
the worst w oier The Bank of Scotland has behaved very_well , ex- 
pressing a resolution to serve Constable’s house and me to the uttermost, 
but as no one can say to what extent Hurst and Rohinson’s failure may 
go, borrowmg would but huger it out. 

^January 19 — During yesterday I received formal visits from my 
fnends Skene and Cohn Mackenne (who, I am glad to see, looks well), 
witli every offer of service Tlie Royal Bonk luso sent Sir John Hope 
and Sir Henry Jardinc to offer to comply with my wishes The advo- 
cate came on the same errand But I gave all the same answer, that my 
intention was to put the whole into the hands of a trustee, and to be 
contented with the event, and that all I had to ask was tune to do so, 
and to extneate my affairs I uas assured of every accommodation in 
this way Prom all quarters I have had the same kindness Letters 
from Constable and Robinson have amved The last persist in saying 
they mil pay all and everybody They say, morcorer, in a postscript, 
that had Constable been in toun ten days sooner, all would haic been 
well I feel quite composed and dctcnnined to labour There is no 
remedy I guess (as Matthews makes lus Yankees saj ) that w c shaU not 
bo troubled with i isitors, and I calculate that I will not go out at all , so 
uhot con. I do better than labour? Even yesterday I went about making 
notes on T7averloy, accoidzng to Constable’s idan It mil do good one 
day. To-day, when I lock tins volume I go to Woodstock Hcigho ' — 
Knight came to stare at me to complete Ins portrait He must have read 
a tragic page comparalivo to what he saw at Abbotsford We dined of 
course at home, and before and after dinner I finislicd about twenty 
printed pages of Woodstock , but to what effect others must judge A 
painful scene after dinner, and another after supper, endeavouring to 
convince these poor dear creatures that they must not look for mixadcs, 
but consider tbe misfortune as certain, and omy to be ip-sRc-ned by patience 
and labour 


“Sir Wilbom Poihcs f ctdlcd, the same kind honest fnend as ever, 

* Mr John Gibson, junior, W S , Mr Jarocs Jollie, \V S , and Mr Alexander 
Monypemij , W S , ore the three genllctncn \vlio nltimately igrccd to take cliaree, 
as trustees, of Sir waiter Scott’s atfeirs; and certainly no gcntlcincn ever acquitted 
themselves of such an office in a manner more •honourable to themselves, or more 
satisfactory to a client and lus creditors 

ttr.rv i-a «. 


Forbes, Bart , succeeded Ins father (the hiographer of 
linking house in Edinburgh. Scott's amiable 


Bcattu.) as chnf of the head Tinvatc 
friend died 2Uh October, 1623 
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vath all offers of assistance, &c., &c., &c. AU anxions to serve me, and 
careless about their own nsk of los And these are the cold, hard, 
money-making men whose questions and control 1 apprehended 1 Lord 
Cluef Commissioner Adam also came to see me, and me meeting, though 
pleasing, was melancholy. It was the hist time we had met since the 
oreal-up of his hopes in the death of his eldest son on his return from 
India, where he was chief m councal and highly esteemed.* The Com- 
missioner IS not a very early fhend of mine, for I scarce knew him till 
his settlement in Scotland with his present office But 1 have smce lived 
much -with him, and taken kmdly to him as one of the most pleasant, 
kind-hearted, benevolent men I have ever known. It is high treason 
among the Ton^ to express regard for him, or respect for the J uiy Court 
in wmch he presides I was against that experiment as much as any 
one But it is an expenment, and the establishment (which the fools 
will not perceive) is the only thing which I see likely to gii e some pro- 
pels of ambition to our Bar, which ^ been otherwise so much diimn- 
ished. As for the Chief Commissioner, I daresay he docs what all other 
people of consequence do m elections and so fortm But he is the personal 
Inend of the &ng, and the decided enemy of whatever strikes at the 
constitutional rights of the monarch , besides, I love him for the various 
changes which he has endured through life, and which have been so great 
as to make him entitled to be regarded m one'pomt of view as the most 
fortunate, m the other the most unfortunate, man m the world He has 
gamed and lost two fortunes by the same good luck and the same rash 
confidence, of which one raised and the other now threatens my pecafutnu 
And his qmet, honourable, and generous submission under circumstances 
more painful than nune, for the loss of world’s wealth was to him aggm- 
vated by the death of youngest and darhng son m the West liuucs, 
furnish^ me at the time and now with a noble example. 

* Well, Goodman Time, or blunt or keen, 

Slore tboa quick, or take thy leisure, 

Longest day will have its e’en, 

Weanest life but treads a measure ’ 

“I have seen Cadell, who is very much downcast for the risk of their 
copyrights hemg thrown away by a hasty sale. I suggested tiiat if they 
went very cheap some means might be fallen on to purchase them in. I 
fear the split betwixt Constable and Cadell will render impossible what 
might otherwise he hopeful enough. It is the Italian race-horses, I think, 
which, instead of ndets, have spurs tied to thefr sides, so as to pnd: them 
into a constant gallop CadeU tdls me their gross profit was sometimes 
;fil0,000 a year, out much swallowed np with expenses and his partner’s 
draughts, which came to ;£4,000 yearly. What there is to show for this, 
God knows. Constable’s apparent expenses were veiy much wi^n 
bounds. 

“Colm Mackenzie entered, and with his usual kindness engages to use 
Itis influence to recommend some moderate proceedmg to Constable’s 
creditors, such as may penmt him to go on and turn that species of pro- 
perty to account, which no man olive can manage so well os he 

* John Adam, Esq , died on shipboard on his passage homewards from Calcutta, 
4th June, 182a. 
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“ Followed Mr Gibson with a most melancholy tale Things are much 
worse with Constable than I apprehended Naked we entered the world, 
and naked we leave it — blessed be the name of the Lord ' 

“January 22 — I feel neither dishonoured nor broken down by the bad 
—now really bad news I have received I have walked my last on the 
domains I have planted — sat the last time in the halls I have built. But 
death would ha\e taken ftem from me if misfortune had spared them 
My poor people whom 1 loved so w ell • There is lust another die to turn 
up against me in this run of ill luck ; i e , if I should break my magic 
u and in the fall from tlus elephant, and lose my populanly with my for- 
tune Then Woodstock and Bony may both go to tlic paper-maker, and 
I may take to smoking cigars and drinking grog, or turn devotee, and in- 
toxicate the brain another way In prospect of absolute rum I wonder 
if they would let me leave the Court of Session. I would like methinlcs 
to go abroad, 

“ ' And k} my bones far from the Tteeed ' 

" But I find my eyes moistening, and that will not do. I will not yiMd 
without a fight for it It is odd, when I set myself to work doggedly, as 
Dr Johnson would say, I am exactly the same man that 1 ever was — 
neither low-spinted nor distrait In prosperous times I have sometimes 
felt my fancy and powers pf language flag, but adversity is to me at least 
a tome and bracer , the fountain is awakened from its inmost recesses, os 
if the spirit of affliction had troubled it m his passage 
“ Poor Mr. Pole the harper sent to offer me i£500 or ;£600, probably Ins 
all * There is much good in the world after dl. But I wm involve no 
fnend, either noh or poor My own right hand shall do it — else wiU I 
be done in the slang language, and undone m common parlance 
“ I am clad that beyond my own family, who arc, excepting Lady S , 
yoimg and able to bear sorrow, of which thm is the first taste to some of 
them, most of the hearts are post aching which would have once been in- 
consolable on this occasion I do not mean that many will not seriously 
regret, and some perhaps lament my misfortimes But my dear mother, 
my almost sister, Christy Butherford, poor WiH Erskine— those would 
ha\e been mourners indeed 

“ January 24 — Constable came yesterday and saw me for half an hour 
He seemed irritable, but kept his temper under command W^as a little 
shocked when I mtimated that I was di^osed to regard the present works 
in progress as my own I think I saw two things — 1 That he is 
desirous to return into the management of his own affairs without Cadcl], 
if he can 2 That he relies on my connection os the way of helpmg b7ni 
out of the slough Indeed, he said he was rumed utterly without my 
countenance. 1 certainly will befnend him if I can, but Constable with- 
out Cadell IS like gettmg the clock without the pendulum, — the one 
havmg the mgenuity, the other the caution of thehusiness I WiU see 
my way before making any bargain, and I will help them, I am sure, if 
I can, -without endongermg my last cast for freedom Worked out my 

• Mr Polo bad long attended Sir Walter Scott’s dnnghteis ns teacher of the barn 
tho end Scott always spoke of his conduct on this occasion as the most nffcctino 
circumstance that accompanied his dioiistcTs ^ 
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task yesterday My kind friend Mrs Contts has got the cadetship for 
Piingle Shortreed, in which I was peculiarly intereked. 

, “ I went to the Court for the first tune to-day; and, like the man with 

the large nose, thought everybody was thinking of me and my mishaps 
Many were, undoubtedly , and all rather re^ttingly, some obviously 
affected It is singular to see the difference of men’s manner whilst they 
strive to be kind or civil in their way of addressmg me Some smiled 
as they wished me good day, as if to say, ‘Tliink nothmg about it, my 
lad , It is quite out of our thoughts.’ Others greeted me with the affected 
-gravity which one sees and despises at a funeral The best-bred — all, I 
believe, meaning equally well— just shook hands and went on A foolisli 
puff in the papers, calling on men and gods to assist n popular author, 
who having choused the pubhe of manj' thousands, liad not the sense to 
keep wealth when he had it If I am hard pressed, and measures used 
against me, I must use all means of legal demnee, and subscribe myself 
bankrupt in a petition for sequestration. It is the course one should, at 
any rate, have advised a dient to take But for this I would, in a Court 
of Honour, deserve to lose my spurs No, if they permit me, I wiU be 
their vassal for life, and dig m the mine of my imagmation to find dia- 
monds (or what may sdl for such) to make good my engagements, not to 
ennch myself And tins from no reluctance to be called the Insolvent, 
which I probably am, but because I will not put out of the power'of my 
creditors the resources, mental or literary, which yet remam to me 
Went to the funeral of Chevalier Yelin, the literary foreigner mentioned 
on 22nd How many and how vanous are the ways of affliction ' Here 
is this poor man dymg at a distance frum home, his proud heart broken, 
his wife and family anxiously expecting letters, and doomed only to learn 
they have lost a husband and father for ever He lies buried on the 
Colton Hill, near learned and scientific dust, the graves of David Hume 
and John Playfair bemg side by side 
"January 25 — ^Anne is ill this morning May God help us ! If it 
should prove serious, as I have known it in such cases, where am I to 
find courage or comfort ? A thought has struck me Can we do nothing 
for creditors with the goblin drama, called the Fortunes of Devorgoil ? 
Could it not be added to Woodstock as a fourth volume ? Terry refused 
a gift of it, but he was qui te and entirely wrong , it is not good, but it 
may be made so. Poor Will Erskinc liked it much 
“ January 26 — Spoke to J B last night about Devorgoil, who does not 
seem to reush the proposal, allegmg the coniparatne failure of Hahdon 
TTill. Ay, says Seu-Gonceit, but he has not read it, and uhen he does, 
it IS the sort of wild fanciful work betwixt heaien and earth, which men 
of solid parts do not estimate Pepys thought Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
Night’s'Dream the most silly play he had ever seen, and Pepys was pro- 
bably judgmg on the same grounds with J B , though presumptuous 
enough to form conclusions against a very different work from any of 
mine. How if I send it to Lo^hart by-and-bye ? 

“Gibson comes with a joyful face, announcm^ aU the creditors had 
unanimously agreed to a private trust This is handsome and confidential, 

^ and must warm iny best efforts toget them out of the scrapA I wiU pot 
doubt to doubt is to lose Sir William Forbes took the choir, and he- 
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hared, as he has ever done, TOth the generosity of ancient faith and early 
iiiendship That house is more deeply concerned than most In what 
scenes have Sir Willum and I not home share together — desperate and 
abnost bloody affrays, rivalries, deep drinking matches, and finally, inth 
the kmdest feelings on both sides, somewhat separated by his retiring 
much withm the bosom of his family, and I moving little beyond mme 
It IS fated our planets should cross, though, and that at the periods most 
mterestmg for me Doira — down — ^a hundred thoughts ' 

“ I hope to sleep better to-night If I do not I shall get ill, and then 
I cannot keep my engagements Is it not odd ? I can command my eyes 
to bo awake when tou and wearmess sit on my eyebds, but to draw the 
curtain of oblivion is beyond my power 

“ Januani 27 — Slept better and less bibous, owing doubtless to the 
fatigue of the preceding mght, and the more comfortable news Wrote 
to Laidlaw, dimctmg mm to make all preparations for reduction. The 
Celtic Society present me with the most splendid broadsword I ever saw , 
a beautiful piece of art, and a most noble weapon Honourable Mr 
Stewart (second son of the Earl of Moray), Generm Graham Sbrbng, and 
MacDougal, attended os a committee to present it. This was very kind 
of my friends the Celts, with whom I have had so many meixymeetings 
It wul be a rare legacy to Walter — for myself, good lack ' it is like Lady 
Dowager Don’s pnze in a lottery of hardware , she, a venerable lady who 
always wore a haunch-hoop, silk negbg4, and triple ruffles at the mbow, 
huAmg the luck to gam a pair of silver spurs and a whip to correspond 
January 28 — ^These last four or five days I have wrought little , 
to-day I set on the steam and ply my paddles 

“January 29 — ^The proofs came so thick m yesterday that much was 
not done Sut I began to be hard at work to-day. I must not gumahxe 
much 

“ Mr Jolbc, who is to be my trustee m conjunction with Gibson, came 
to sec me — a pleasant and good-humoured man, and has high reputation 
as a man of busmess I told him, and I will keep my word, that ho 
would at least have no trouble by my mterfermg and thwarting their 
management, which is not the unfrequent case of trusters and trustees. 

’‘Constable’s business seems immtelligiblc No man thought the 
house worth less than ^£150,000 Constable told me, when he was 
making his will, that he was worth ;£80,000 Great profits on almost Ml 
the adventures. No bad speculations, yet neither stock nor debt to show 
Constable might have eaten up his share ; but Cadell was very frugal 
No doubt tradmg almost entirely on accommodation is dreadfWy ex- 
pensive 

“ January 30 — I laboured fairly yesterday The stream rose fast — ^if 
clearly, is another question , but there is bulk for it at least — about 
thirty prmted pages 

“ ‘And now again, boys, to the oar.’ 

“January 31 —There being nothing m the roll this morning, I stay 
at home from the Court, and add another day’s perfect labour to Wood 
stock, which IS worth five days of snatched intervals, when the current 
of thought and invention is broken in upon, and the mind shaken and 
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diverted from Its purpose by a succession, of petty interruptions. I have 
now no pecuniary provisions to embarrass me, and I tliiuli, now the shock 
of the discovery is past and over, I am much better oft on the whole I 
feel as if I had shaken off from my shoulders a great mass of garments, 
nch indeed, but always more a burden than a comfort I sball be free 
of an hundred petty public duties imposed on me as a man ot considera- 
tion — of the expense of a great hospitality — and what is better, of the 
great waste of time connected with it. I have known in my day all 
kinds of society, and con pretty well estimate how much or how* little one 
loses by retiring from all but tW which is very intimate I sleep and ' 
cat and work ns I was wont , and if I could sec those about me as in- 
different to the loss of rank as I am, I should be completely happy As 
it IS, Time must salve that sore, and to Time I trust it 

Since the 14th of this month no guest has broken bread in my house, 
save G H Gordon* one morning at breakfast This happened never 
before since I had a house of my own But I have played Abou Ilassaii 
long enough, and if the Caliph comes I w ould turn him back again 
“jF'cbrttary 1. — k. most generous letter (though not more so than I 
expected) from Walter and Jane, offering to intcipose ivith their foitime, 
&C. God Almighty forbid ' — ^that w’ere too unnatural m me to accept, 
though dutiful and affectionate in them to offer They talk of India 
still With my damaged fortune I cannot help them to remain by ex- 
change, and so forth God send what is fox the best Attended the 
Court, and saw J B and Cadell os I returned. Both very gloomy. Came 
home to work, &c , about two 

“John Gibson came to tell me in the evenmg that a meeting to-day 
had approved of the proposed trust I know not why, but the news 

f ives me little concern 1 heard it as a party indifferent I remember 
earmg that Mandrm f testified some horror when he found himself 
bound alive on the wheel, and saw the executioner approach with a bar 
of iron to break his limbs After the second and tluid blow, he fell a- 
laughmg, and being asked the reason by his confessor, sai?L he laughed 
at ms oivn foUy, which had anticipated increased agony at every blow, 
i^en it was obvious that the Jirst must have jarred and confounded the 
system of the nerves so much as to render the succeeding blow's of little 
consequence 1 suppose it is so with the moral feeling , at least I could 
not bring myself to be anxious whether these matters were settled one 
■way or other - . . 

February 4 — Wrote to Mr Laidlaw to come to town upon Monday, 
and see the trustees To farm or not to farm, that is the question With 
our careless habits, it w'ere best, I thmk, to risk ns little as possible. 
Lady Scott will not exceed with ready money in her hand , but caloula- 
tmg on the produce of a farm is different, and neither she nor I aio 
capable of that minute economy Tw'o cows should be all W'e should 
* Mr Gordon (of whom moro in tho sequel) was at this timo Scott’s amanuensis 
he copied, that is to say, tho MS for press 
+ “ Authentic Memoirs of the rcranrkablc Life and surprising Exploits of Man- 
drm, Captain-General of tho French Smugglers, who foi tho space oj nine inonlhs 
Tesolutory stood in delianco of the whole army of Fi-ince, Kc &o Loud .ITU " 
Abbotsford Library —See Gentleman’s Miganne, vol x\\ iioic, Wai eilq Noi lN, 
rol.xx'TOi p 434. 
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keep But I find Lady S inclines mncli for the four If she had her 
jouthful activity, and could manage things, it would be well, and would 
amuse her But I fear it is too late for wort 

“Wrote only two pages (of manuscnpt) and a half to-day As the 
boatswam said, one can’t dance always noiither But, were we sure of the 
quahfy of the stuff, what opportunities for labour does this same system 
of retreat afford us ' I am coni meed that ih. thiee years I could do more 
than in the last ten, but for the mine being, I tear, exliausted Give me 
mj popuLirity (an awful postulate t), and all my present difficulties shall 
bo a lokc m four years , and it is not lost j et, at least. 

“ February 5 — Hose after a sound sleep, and here am I without bile 
or anything to perturb my mnard man It is just about tliree uceks 
“unce so great a change took place in my relations in society, and already 
I am indifferent to it But I hare been ahvajs told my teelings of joy 
and Borrou, pleasure and pam,enjo}ment and privation, ore much colder 
than those ot other people 

“ ‘ I think the Komnns call it stoicism.' 


“ilissie was in the drawing-room, and overheard William Clerk and 
me laughing excessively at some foolery or other in the back room, to her 
no small suipnse, v Inch she tbd not keep to herself But do people 
suppose that ne w as loss sorrv for his poor sister or I for my lost foilune * 
If I hav e a very strong passion in the vv orld, it is pnde, and that never 
lunged upon world’s gear, which was always with me— Light come, light 
go 

** February 6 — ^Letters received yesterday from Lord Montagu, John 
Momtt, and Mrs Hughes, kind and dear friends all, with solicitous in- 
quiries But it IB V erj tiresome to tell my story over again, and I really 
nope I hav e few more friends intimate enough to ask me for it I dread 
letter-wntmg, and envy the old hermit of Prague, who never saw pen 
or ink Wliat then 1 one must write, it is a part of the law we hve on 
Talkmg ot writing, I finished mv six pages, neat and handsome, yester- 
day K B — ^At night I fi.ll nskep, and the oil dropped from the lamp 
upon my manuscnpt Will this extreme unction make it go smoothly 
down with the public ? 


“ ‘Thus idly wo profane the sacred tune 

Bv siUj prose, light jest, and lighter rhyme ’ 

“ I have a ^ong to wnte, too, and I am not thinking of it, I tnist it will 
come upon me at once — a sort of catch it should he.’‘ I wdked out, 
feehng a little ovcrwiought 

^^Fibruary 7 — Mv old fnend Sir Peter Murray called to offer his own 
assistance, Lord Jnslicc-Glcrk’s, and Abercrombj’s, to negotiate for me a 
scat upon the Bench (of the Court of Session) instead of my Bhexifidom 
and clerkship I explamed to lum tho use which I could make of my 
pen vvas not, I thought, consistent with that situation , and that, besides, 

J had ncmected the law too long to permit me to think of it , but this 
nil , honourablv done I can see people thmk me much wor=e ' 

I ^ t^unk myself Tlicv may he right , but I wiU not be beat till 
I nave .ntd a rally, and a bold one 

8sc *< Oke for King Cliorles," Wnrcrlcj Iforels, vol. xk p 40 
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* Ychrmry 8 — Slept ill, and xatker bilious m the morning Many of 
tlio Bench now are iny juniors I will not seek ex eleemosynd a place 
w'luch, had I turned my studies that way, I might have aspired to long 
ago ex mentis My pen should do much belter for me than the odd 
£ 1,000 a year If it tails, I mil lean on what they leave me Another 
chance might be, if it fails, in the patronage which might after a year or 
two place me in Excheq^uer But I do not count on this, unless, indeed, 
the Duke of Buccleuch, when he comes of age, should choose to make 
play Got to ray w ork again, and wrote easier than the two last days 
“ Mr Laidlaw came in from Abbotsford, and dined mth us. We spent 
the evening in laying domi plans for the farm, and deciding whom we 
should keep and whom dismiss among the people This we did on the 
true negro-dnving principle of sclf-intcrcst — the only principle I know 
which neicr sw’enes fiom its objects We chose all the actue, young, 
and powerful men, turning old age and infirmity adnft I cannot help 
this, for a guinea cannot do the w’ork of file, but I will contrive to make 
it casici to the suflererE.’’ 
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scon’s nESOiimox to white off the debt — depaetcbe erok castIiB 

STREET — DEATH OF lADT SCOTT 

1 iSTERRirpT for 1 moment Sir "Walter’s Diaiy to mtrodnce a few col- 
lateral illnstritions of tlie period embraced in tbe foregoing chapter 
"Wlien lie returned to Edinburgh from Abbotsford on Monday the 16th 
of J‘''auarv, he found that Hurst and Co had dishonoured a bill of Con- 
stable s, and tben proceeded, accordmg to engamment, to dme at Mr 
Skene of Eubislaws Mr Skene assures me that he appeared that even- 
ing qiute in his usual spmts, conversmg on whatever topic u as started as 
easily and gadyas if there had been no impendmg calamity, but at part- 
ing he whapered, “Skene, I have something to speak to yon about, he 
so good as to look in on me as jou go to the Parhoment House to- 
morrow” "V^en Skene called m Castle Street, about half-past nine 
o’clock next inomuig, he foimd Scott wntmg in his etndv He rose and 
said ' Ml friend, give me a sliakc of vonr hand — mine is that of a beggar ’ 
He then told him that Ballintme had jnst been with him, and tiiat his 
nnn was certain and complete* explaming briefly the nature of lus con- 
nection with the three houses, i\ hose downf ill must that morning he made 
public He added, “ Don t fancy I am going to stay at home to brood 
idlv un wbat can t be helped I'was at work upon "Woodstock when yon 
ca ne in, and I shall take up the pen the moment I get hack from Court. 
I mean to dme with von again on Sunday, and hope then to report pro- 
gress to some purposa"’ "Wlien Sunday came he reported accordingly, 
tint, m spite of all the numberless interruptions of meetings and con- 
ferences with his partner, the Constables, and men of business — ^to say 
nothing of lus distressing anxieties on account of his wife and daughter 
— ^lie had written a chapter of his novel every mtervening day. 

The reader mav he curious to see what account James EalLantvne’s 
Memorandum mi es of that dark announcement on the morning of Tues- 
dai the 17th. It is as follows — “ On the evenmg of the 16th 1 received 
from Cadell a distinct message putting me m possession of the truth. 

1 called inmiediatelv in Castle Street, Wt found Sir "Walter had gamed 
an nnconsclons respite by bemg engaged out at dinner It was between 
cigbt and nine next morning fBnt i made tbe final communication. STo 
doubt be was greatly stunned— but, upon the whole, he bore it with won- 
derful fortitude. He then asked, * Well, what is the actual step we must 
first take— I suppose we must do sometlung f ' I mnnnded him that two 
or three thousand pounds were due that day, so that we had only to do 
what we must do — refi^ payment — to bring the disciosnre sufficiently 
bciorc the world He took leave of me with these stnhms words, ‘ Well, 

James, depend upon that, I wdl never forsake yon.’” 

20i 
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“Eiliiibiiigli, January 20, 1826 

“ My MAH LocKnAHT — have your kind letter. Whenever 1 heaid 
that Constable had made a ccssio fon, I thoufjht it became me to make 
public how far 1 was concerned in those matleis, and to ofier my fortune 
so far as it n ns prestnblcj and tlie completion of my literary cligagements 
— (the better thing almost of the two) — to make good all claims upon 
Ballaiitync and Co , and even supposmg that neither Ilurst and Co nor 
Constable and Co ei et paj' a penny they owe mo, my old age will be far 
from destitute — even if inv right hand should lose its cunning This is 
the very icorsl that can befall me , but I have hi tie doubt that, n ith ordi- 
nary management, the affairs of those houses will turn out favouiabl}’- It 
15 needless to add that I will not engage myself, ns Constable desiies, for 
£20,000 more — or £2,000 — or £200 I have advanced enough already to 
pay other people’s debts, and now must pay my onn If our friend C 
had set outaloitnight earlier notlung of all this would have happened, 
but he let the hour of distress precede the hour of provision, and lie and 
others must pay for it Yet don’t hmt this to lum, poor follow , it is an 
infirmity of nature. 

“ I have made my matters pubhc, and have had splendid offers of 
assistance, aU which I have declined, for I would rather bear my own 
burden than subject myself to obhgation There is but one way in such 
cases 

“ It IS e.asy, no doubt, for any fnciid to blame me for entering into 
Tjoiiiieclion nith commercial inatteis at all But I wish to know what I 
could have done better, e\cludcd liom the Bar, and then fiom all piofils 
foi SIS. 3 cars, by my colleague’s piolonged lilt Literatuic was not in 
those days nhat poor Constable has made it , and, with my little capital, 
I n as too glad to make commercially the means of supporting my family 
I got but £000 for the L.ay of the Last Minsti el, and — ^it was a price that 
made men’s hair stand on end — £1,000 for Maimion I have been far 
from suffeiuig by James Ballantjne I one it to him to saj', that his 
difriculties, as nell as his advanUiges, are owing to me I ti listed too 
much to Constable’s assurances of hisomi and his coiiespondents’stabilit}'', 
blit yet 1 believe he was only sanguine The upshot is just what lliiist 
and Co .nnd Constable may be able to pay me , if 15s in the pound, I 
•shall not complain of my lo«s, for 1 have gained many thousands in my 
day But v\hile I live I shall i egret tlie domifall of Constable’s liouse, 
for never did there exist so intelligent and so libcial an establishment 
They went too far when money was plenty, that is certain , yet if ev eiy 
author in Biitain had taxed Inmselt half a year’s mconie, he should have 
kept up the house n hich first broke m upon the monopoly of the London 
trade, and made letters what they now are 

I have had visits from all the momed people, offering their purses— 
and those who are creditors, sendmg their managers and treasuiers to 
assure me of their joining m and adopting any measiues I may propose 
I am glad of this for their sake, and for my own , for although I sliall 
not desire to steer, yet I am the only person that can cann, os Lieutenant 
Hatchway says, to any good puimose A very odd anonymous offer I 
had of £30,000,* winch 1 rejected, ns I did eveiy other Unless I die, I 
* Sur 'W'altcr neiei knew the name of tins munificent person 
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but a little reflection and oxanonation satisfied them that nothing could 
'be gamed by such an attempt. But, on the other hand, Sir Waller felt 
that he had done wrong in placing any part of liis property beyond the 
reach of his creditors, by entering mto that marriage contract -without a 
previous most deliberate e-vamination into tlie state of his lesponeibilities 
lie must have felt in tins manner, though I have no sort ot doubt that 
the result of such an examination m January, 1825, if accompanied by an 
instant caBing in of all coimtcr-hillsy -would have been to leave him to do 
all that he did upon that occasion Houei-ei that may have been, and 
whatever may have been his delicacy respectmg this point, he regarded 
the embarrassment of his commercial firm, on the -ivhole, -inth the feelmgs 
not of a merchant but of a gentleman He thought that by devoting the 
rest of Ins hfe to the service of his creditors, he could, in the upshot, pay 
the last farthing he owed them They (unth one or two paltry excep- 
tions) aiiplauded Ins honourable mtentions and resolutions, and partook, 
to a large extent, in the seK-rehance of their debtor Nor had they mis- 
calculated as to their mterest Nor had Sir Walter calculated -wnongly. 
He paid the penalty of health and life, but he saved Ins honour and his 
self-respect 

"The glory dies not, and tUo gnof is past ” 

Ab soon as Parbament met, the recent com ulsion m the commercial 
world became the subject of some verj remarkable debates in the Lower 
House *, and the Uinistcrs, tracing it mainly to the rash facibty of bankers 
m yuolding credit to speculators, pi-oposed to strike at the wot of the evil 
by taking from private banks the privilege of circuktin" their oun notes 
as money, and limiting even the Bank of England to the issue of notes 
of £o value and upwards The Government designed that this regula- 
tion should apply to Scotland as well as England, and the northern 
public rccei-iod the annoimceracnt vnth almost universal reprohalion 
The Scotch banks apprehended a most serious cuitailniciitofthen profits^ 
and the merchants and traders of every class -were well disposed to back 
them in opposing the Mimsteiial mnovalion Scott, ever sensitively 
jealous as to the mterference of Engbsh statesmen -n ith tlie internal aftans 
of his n itn e kingdom, took the mattci up -with as much zeal as he-could 
have disiilajed against the Union Lad he lived in the days of Queen 
Anne Ills national feelmgs may have been somewhat stimulated, per- 
haps, by his deep sense of gratitude for the generous forbearance which 
several Edinbuigh banking-houses had just been exlnbitmg towaids 
himself , and I tlunlc it need not he doubted, moreover, that the splendida 
hits wluch, as the Diary shows, his own misfortunes had engendered, 
demanded some escape-valve. Hence the three Letters of Malachi Mala- 
growther, which appeared first in the Edinburgh Weekly Journal, and 
w'ere afterwurds collected into a pamphlet by the late Mr Blackwood, 
who, on that occasion, for the fimt time, had justice done to his personal 
character hy “ the Black Hussar of Literature ” 

These diatiibes produced in Scotland a sensation not, perhaps, infenor 
to that of the Drapier’s Letters in Ireland , a greater one, certainly, than 
any political tract had excited m the British public at large smee the 
appearance of Burke's Eeflections on the Fiench Revolution Tliey ivero 
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answered most elaboiatclv and aetttely in the London Conner (the then 
senn-ofiicial org m of Loid Liveipool’s Government) hj Sir "Walters friend, 
the SeciclaiT of the Admiralty*, ilr Croker, nho, perhaps, hazarded, in 
the heat of tis composition, a icir personal allusions that might as n ell 
hate been spared, and which might have tempted a less good-natnied 
antagonist to a fiery rejomden Mcetmg, howei er, followed meeting, and 
petition on petition came up with tfibnsands of signatures , and the 
Miiusters ere long found that the opposition, of which ^alachi had led 
the van, was, in ^ite of all their own speeches and !Mr Crokei's essais, 
too strong and too rapidly strengthening to he safely encountered The 
Scotch part of the measure was'dropped; and Scott, having earned his 
j'ncticju object, was not at all disposed to persist in a controversy which 
if fbu:ther pursued, could scarcely, os he foresaw, fail to interrupt the 
kindly feelmgs that Croker and he had for moni \eais entertained for 
each other, and also to aggravate and prolong, unnecessanly, the resent- 
ment with which several of his friends in the Cabmet had regarded his 
unlooked-for appearance as a hostile agitator 

I believe, with these hints, the reader is sufficiently prepared for 
resummg Sir Walter’s Diary 

DIARY. 

^JOdnibHTgh, FcintaTy 10 — Went through, for a new day, the task of 
buttoning, whicli seems to me somehow to fill up more of my morning 
than usiiS— not, certainly, that such is the case, but that mv mind attends 
to the process, havmg so little left to hope or fear The halt-hour between 
waking and rising has all my life proied propitious to any task which 
was esercismg my mvention ' "When I got over any knotty difficulty in 
a storv, or have liad m former tunes to fill up a passage in a poem, it was 
always w hen Ifiist opened mv ei es that the desiretl ideas thronged upon 
me * This is so much the case, that I am in the habit of reljmg upon if, 
and saving to myself, when I am at a loss ‘ Never mind, we shall have 
it . t SCI cu o’clock to-morrow mormng ’ It I have forgot a circumstance, 
or a lume, or a copv of verses, it is the same thing I think the first 
lioar of the mormng is also faiourible to the hodilv strength. Among 
other fiats, a hen I w as a young man, I was able at times to lift a smith’s 
in il V. ith one hand, bv w hit is calletl tlie Iwm — ^that projeenng piece of 
ii» u oil wlni'h things arc beaten to turn them round But I cordd onlv 
du this before breakfast It leguired my full strength, undiminished hy 
the least evcrtion, and those who choose to try ^11 find the feat no 
easy ouc^ Tins morning I had some new ideas respectmg Woodstock, 
wluch will make the stoiy better The deni of a difficulty is, that one 
puzzlfs the ske n in order to evcite cnnositv, and then cannot disentangle 
it for the sat.siaetion of the prying fiend they hai e raised I have a 
nrelfilv eniresscd letter of condolence from ’Sir James Mackintosh 
Ycstcvda} Iliad an anecdote from old Sir James Stewart Denliam,whidi 
IS worth w-nting down His uncle. Lord Elcho, was, as is well knoivn, 
in the affair of 1745 He avas dissatisfied with the conduct of 
laattcic frombcgiimingtoend But after the left wing of the HighLandeis 
■was n^iilsei and broken at Culloden Dlcho rode up to the Chtvaliet 
and told lum all was lost, and that notWng remained except to charge at 
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the head of two thousand inen,Afho were sliU uiibroken, and either turn 
the fate of the day or die sword m hand, as became lus pretensions. The ' 
Chevalier gave Imn some evasive ansn er, and, turning Ins horse’s head, 
rode off the field Lord Elcho called after him (I imte his very words), 
‘There you go for a conardly Italian,’ and- never would see him again, 
though he lost lus property and remained on evile in the cause Lord 
Elcho left two CTOies of nis memoirs, one with Sir J ames Stewart’s family, 
one with Lord Wemyss This is better evidence than the romance of 
Chevaher Johnstone , and I have little doubt it is true Yet it is no 
proof of the Prmce’s cowardice, though it shows him to have been no John 
of Gaunt Prmces are constantly surrounded with people who hold up 
there own hfe and safety to them as by far the most important stake in any 
contest, and this is a doctrme in which conviction is easily received Such 
an eminent person finds everybody’s advice, save here and there that of a 
desperate Elcho, recommend obedience to the natural instinct of sdf- 
^ preservation, wmeh very often men of inferior situations find it difficult 
to combat, ivlien all the world are crying to them to get on and be damned, 
instead of enconragmg them to run away At Prestonpans the Chevalier 
offered to lead the van, and he was with the second hne, which, during 
that brief affair, followed the first very close Johnstone’s own account, 
carefuUj' read, brings him witlim a pistol-shot of the first Ime At the 
same tune Charles Edward had not a head or heart for great things, not- 
withstanding his danng adventure , and the Insh officers, by whom he 
was guided, were poor creatures Lord George Umray was the soul of 
the undertaking 

“February 12 — ^Having ended the second volume of Woodstock lost 
night, I had to begm the third thiS mormngi Now I ha\e not the 
slightest idea how the story is to be u ound up to a catastrophe I am 
]ust m the same case as I used to be when I lost myself in former days 
in some country to wluch I was a stranger I always pushed for the 
jileasantest route, and either found or made it the nearest It is the same 
in untmg I neier could lay doun a plan — or, hanng laid it down, I 
neier comd adhere to it, the action of composition always extended 
some passages, and abiidged or omitted others , and personages n ere 
lendered inipoi taut or insignificant, not accoiding to then agency 111 the 
original conception of the piece, but according to the success, 01 other- 
u ise, V itli which I was able to bring them out I only tned to make 
that which I v as actually wntmg diverting and interesting, leaving the 
rest to fate I have been often amused with the critics distinguishing 
some passages as particularly laboured, when the pen passed over the 
whole as fast as it could move, and the eye never again san them, except 
in proof Verse I write twice, and sometimes three times over This/ia& 
ndo at a teniurc is a perilous style, I grant, but 1 cannot help it When 
1 strain my mind to ideas which are purely imagmatn e — wr argument 
is a different thing — ^it seems to me that the sun leaves the landscape — 
that I think away the whole vivacity of my original conception, and that 
the results are cold, tame, and spiritless It is the difference betveen a 
written oration and one burstmg from the unpremeditated ei-ortions of 
the spc.akor, which lia\ c always soinetlnng the air of enthusiasm and inspi- 
ration. I u ould not have young authors imitate my carelessness, hon ever* 
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“ Bead a few pages of Will D’AveTiaTit, -vrlio w as fond of having it sup- 
poserl that Shakespeare intrigued mth Ins mother I think the preten- 
sion can onl} he treated as Phaeton -was, accorduig to Pieldings farce— 

‘ ‘ ‘ IkaideSj hy all the viUigc hors I 'm slnmed. 

Yob, the sun's son, jon rascal ' you bo d d ' 

“Egad ' rU put that into "Woodstock It might come well from* the old 
admirer of Shtiespeare. Then Fielding’s lines w ere not -written liVliat 
then 7 it is an anachronism for some sly rogue to detect Besides, it is 
casi to swear they were written, and that Fielding. adopted them from 
tradition * 

“ Saw Cadell as I returned from the Court. He seemed dejected, and 
gloomy about the evtent of stock of noi els, &.c , on hand He infected 
me with his want of spirits, and I almost wish my wife had not asked 
Sir Scrope and Charles K Shaipe for tins day But the former sent 
such loads of game that Lady Scott’s gratitude became ungoi cmable I 
have not seen a creature at dmnci since the direful ITtli of January, ov- 
cent my own family and Mr Ludlaw The love of solitude increases by 
indulgence , I hope it will not d« erge into misanthropy It does not 
mend the matter that this is the iirat day that a ticket lor sale is on my 
house, poor Ko 39 One gets aLCUatomcil even to stone walls, and the 

E lace suited me i ery well All our lumiture too is to go — a hundred 
ittlc articles that seemed to mt connected with all the happier years of 
my life It is a sorry business But sursum corda 
“ My two friends came as evpccted, also ilissie, and stayed till half- 
past ten. Promised Sharps the set of Piranesi’s news in the dining- 
parlour They belonged to nil iraclt, so I do not like to sell tliem 
“ February 16 — * Misforlunc’t gow ling bark ’ comes louder and louder 
By assigning my whole propeitj to trustees for behoof of creditors, with, 
two works in progress and mgh publication, and -wiUi all my future lite- 
rary labours, I conceived I was bmignig into the field a large fund of 
payment, which could not exist without my exertions, and that thus far 
1 w.U! entitled to a coiTcopoiiding degree of indulgence I therefore 
supposed, on selling tins hou-e and aaiaous other property, and on re- 
cciMiig the price of IVuodstock and Napoleon, that they would give me 
lei-uie to make other exertions, and he content with the rents of Ahhots- 
foial, w itliout attempting ? '.'•le This would have been the more reason- 
able .as the aery printing of these woiks must amount to a large sum, of 
a.hich they will touch the profits In the conT=e of this delay I supposed 
I w as to haa e the chance of getting some insight hpth into Constable’s 
at* urs and those of Hui^t and Bobuison. Naa, employing these houses 
under ptecautions to sell the aaorks, the pubbsheTS* profit would h.aae 
come m to pay part of their debt But Gibson last night c.ame in after 
dninci,and gave me to understand that the Bank of Scotland see this in 
a ilitfi rent point of anew, and consider mv contribution of the produce of 
])i'.t present, md future labour^, as compensated an/idJ by their accept- 
ing ol the tnist-dced, instead of pursuing the mode of sequestr.ation, and 
placing me in the Gazette Ihcy therefore expect the trustees to com- 
mence a lawsuit to reduce the marriage settlement, winch sctBcs the 

* See tlio couplet and the apology in Woodstock— Wavexlcy Kovels, vok xk p 131 
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estate "apon Wnltei , thus loading me mtli a most expensive suit, and I 
suppose selling kbiary and ivliatever else they can lay hold on 
“Now this seems unequal measuie, and n ould besides of itself totally 
destroy any power of fancy, of genin'!, if it deserves the name, which 
may remain to me A man cannot write in the House of Con action , 
and tins species of peine forte el dine wdiicli is threatened w’ould render 
It impossible for one to help himsdf or others ~ So I told Gibson I had 
my mind made up as far back as the 24th of January, not to suffer my- 
self to be harder pressed than law would press me If this great com- 
mercial company, through whose hands 1 have directed so many thousands, 
think they are right in taking every advantage and giving none, it must 
be my care to see that they talce none but what the law gives them If 
they take theswoid of the law, I must lay hold of the shield If they 
arc detenmned to consider me as an ii-retiieiablc bankrupt, they haic 
no title to o^ect to my scttlmg upon the usual terms w'hich the statute 
requires They probably axe of opinion that I wall be ashamed to do 
tins by applying publicly for a sequestiation Now my feelings are diffe- 
rent I am ashamed to owe debts I cannot pay , but I am not ashamed 
of being classed with those to whose rank I belong The disgrace is in 
bemg an actual banlmipt, not m being made a legal one 1 had lilce to 
have been too hasty m this matter 1 must have a clear understanding 
that I am to be benefited or indulged in some way if I bring in two sucfi 
funds as those works m piogress, w orth certainly from ;610,000 to ^£15,000 
“ jFcZ» mty 18 — I set about Ualachi Malagrowthei’s Letter on the late 
rdisposition to chaime everything in SLotlanil to an English model, but 
without resolving about the publication They do treat us very prove- 
ikmgly 

“ ‘ 0 Land of Cales ! said the Nm llici n hard, 

Thongli all the world hetra>s thee, 

One faitiifnl pen thy rights shall guard, 

One faithful harp shall praise thee ’ * 


\Feh uary 19 — ^Finished my letter (Malacln Malagrowthei) tins morn- 
ing^ and sent it to James B , who is to call with the result this forenoon 
I am not very anxious to get on with ‘Woodslocl: I want to see what 
Constable’s people mean to do when they have their tiustee For an 
ainfinished work they must treat with the author It is the old storj of 
tihe varnish spread over the picture, which nothing but the artist’s owai 
hand could remove A fimshed work might be seized under some legal 
pretence 

“ Being troubled wath thick-coming fancies and a slight palpitation of 
the heart, I have been reading the Chronicle of the Good Knight Messire 
Jacques de Lalam — curious, hut dull from the constant repetition of the 
same species of combats in the same style and phrase It is lilce washing 
bushels of sand for a gram of gold It passes the time, however, especi- 
ally in that listless mood when your mind is half on your book, half on 
sometiuiig else You catch something to arrest the attention every now 
and then, and what you miss is not woitli gomg back upon , idle man’s 
studies, in short Still things occur to one Something might be made 
of a tale of chivalry, taken from the Passage of Arms winch Jacques de 
* A parody on Mooit's Minstrel Boy 
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Lalam maintained for the first day of every month for a twelvemonth * 
The first mention perhaps of led-hot balls appears in the siege of Oudc- 
nanle by the citizens of Ghent — Chronique, p 293 This ii oiild be bght 
summer ivork 

“ J B came and •at an hour I led him to talk of Woodstock , and, 
to say truth, his apiirobation did me much good I am aware it mav, naj , 
must be partial , jet is he Tom Tell-trnth, and totally unable to disguise 
his real leclings I think I make no habit of feeding on praise, and de- 
spite those nhom I see greedy for it, as much as I should an under-bred 
fi.lloiv who, after catin" a cherry tart, pioceeded to lick the plate But 
M hen one is flagging, a little praise (if it can be had genuine and unadul- 
terated by flattery, uhich is as difiii^t to come by as the genuine moun- 
tain-dew) IS a cordial after all So now — lamos coraxon — let us atone for 
the loss of the morning 

'‘February 20 — ^Yesterday, though late in beginning, I nearly finished 
my task, uluch is six of my dose pages, about thirty pages of pnnt, a full 
and umuterrupted day’s work To-day I have already imtten four, and 
u itli some confidence Thus does flattery or praise oil the wheels It is 
but two o’clock Skene u as here remonstrating agamst my taking apart- 
ments at the Albyn Club, and recommending that I should rather stay 
u itli them I told him that was altogether impossible I hoped to visit 
them often, but for folding a permanent residence, I was altogether the 
country mouse, and voted for 

“ * A hollow tree, 

A crust of bread and Iibeny ’ 

‘ The chain of fnemlship, however bnght, does not stand the attrition 
of constant close contact 

“Fehruary2l — Corrected the proofs of Mnlachi this morning , it may 
all dead, and there will be a sixuib lost , it may chaUce to light on some 
ingredients of national fcclmg and set folks’ beards in a bnizc, and so 
much the better if it does I mean better for Scotland, not a whit for 
me Attended the hearing m Parliament House till near four o’clock, so 
I shall do little to-niglit for I am tired and sleepy One person talking 
for a long time, whether in pidpit or at the bar, or anywhere else, unless, 
the interest be great and the eloquence of the highest character, sets me 
to sleep 1 impudently lean my head on my hand in the Court and take 
my nap without shame The Lords may keep awake and mmd their 
ovm aflairs Quod supra nos mht I ad nos These cleiks’ stools are cei tainly 
as eas} scats os are m Scotland, those of the Barons of Exchequer always 
excepted 

“February 22 — ^BaBantyne brsakfasted, and is to negotiate about 
Malachi. with Blackw ood It reads not amiss , and if I can get a few 
giimiSas for it, I shall not be ashamed to take them , for, paying Lady 
Scott, I ha\ e just left between £3 and £i for any neccssaiy occasion, and 
my salary does^ not become due until 20th March, and the expense of 
remoMng, &c., is to be provided for 

“ ‘But shall we go mourn for that, my dear?' 

‘ Tlie mere scarc’tv of money (so that actual wants are provided) is not 
♦ This hmt was taken up m Count Robert of Pans. 
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poverty, it is the bitter draught to owe nioucy which, we cannot pay 
Laboured fairly at Woodstock to-day, but principally in revising and 
adding to Malachi, of which an edition as a pampUet is anxiously desired 
The banks are anxious to have it piibhshed They u ere lately exercis- 
ing lenity towards me, and if I can benefit them, it will be an instance 
of the * ICing’s errand lying in the cadger’s gate ’ 

’‘Fehuary 24 — Went down to printmg office after the Court, and 
corrected Malaehi J. B reproaches me ivith having taken much more 
pains in this temporary pamphlet than on works which have a greater 
interest on my fortunes I have certamly bestowed enough of rension 
and correction But the cases are different In a novel or poem, I run 
the course alone — ^here I am taking up the cudgels, and may expect a 
di libbing in return Besides, I do feel that this is pubhc matter m winch 
the country is deeply interested, and, thereloie, is far more important 
than anytlung referrmg to my fame or fortune alone The pamphlet 
mil soon be out, meantime Malachi prospers and excites much attention 
The banks have bespoke 500 copies The country i? taking the alarm , 
and, I think, the Ministers mil not dare to press the measure I should 
rejoice to sec the old red lion ramp a little, and the thistle again cLuni 
its Ticmo me tinpunc 1 do believe Scotsmen will show themselves 
unanimous at last, where then cash is conccined They shall not want 
backmg. I inchue to cry u ith Biron in Love’s Labour’s Lost, 

** ‘ More Ates, more Atus ' stir them on ’ 

“ I suppose all imaginative people feel more or less of excitation from a 
scene of insurrection or tumult, oi of mneral expression of national 
feeling When I was a lad, poor Davie Douglas used to accuse me of 
being ciipidvs novat um renim, and say that I loved the stimulus of a broil 
It might be so then, and ci en still — 

“ ‘Even in our aslies li\e tlioir Wonted fires ’ 

“ Whimsical enough, that when I was trying to animate Scotland against 
the currency bill, John Gibson brought me the deed of trust, assigning 
my whole estate, to be subscribed by me , so that I am turning patnot, 
and taking charge of the affairs of the country, on the very day I proclaim 
myself incapable of managmg my own What of that ? Who ivould 
think of their oivn trumpery debts, when they are talang the support of 
the whole system of Scottish bankmg on their shouldcrsl Odd enough 
too — on this day, for the first tune since the awful 17th January, we 
entertam a party at dinner — ^Lady Anna Maria Elhot, W Clerk, John A 
Murray, and Thomas Thomson — as if we cave a dinner on account of my 
cessiofon 

“ Feiruary 25 — Our party yesterday went off very gaily , much' laugh 
and fun, and I think I enjoyed it more from the rarity of the event — 
I mean from havmg seen society at home so seldom of late My head 
aches shghtly, though , yet we were but a bottle of champagne, one of 
port, one of old sherry, and two of claret, among four gentlemen and 
three ladies I have been led from this incident to thmk of taking 
chambers near Clerk, m Rose Court Mcthinks the iretired situation 
should suit me well. Then a man and woman would be my whole estab- ' 
hshment. My superfluous furmtuxe might servo, and I could ask a 
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fnend or two tc dmner, as I have been, accustomed to do I shall look 
at the pi ic^ to-day I must set now to a second epistle of ISIalaclii to the 
Atlicmans If I can but get the sulky Scottish qnnt set up, the devil 
won’t turn them 

“ * Cock up your bea\ er, and cock it fu’ sprush. 

We'll over the Bonier, and fpve them a brash 
There 'a Eomebody there we '11 teach better behav lonr ; 

Hey, Johnmc, lad, cock up j our beaver ' 

“ Jlfarch 1 — ^Malachi is in the Edinburgh Journal to-day, and reads 
like the woik of an uncompromising right-forward Scot of the old school 
Some of the cautious and pluckless instigators will he afraid of their 
conftdante , for if a man of some energy and openness of character 
happens to be on the same side with these jobbers, they stand as much 
in awe of his vehemence as did the inexpenenced coninror who invoked 
a fiend whom he could not manage Came home in a heavy shower w ith 
the soliutor I tned him on the question, but found lum resen ed 
The future Lord Advocate must l>e cautious, but I can tell my good 
fnend Jolin Hope that if he act-- the part of -i firm and resolute Scottish 
patnot, both his own countn and England will respect him the more. 
Ah ' Hal Dundas, there was no truckling m thy^ day ' 

“Looked out a quantitv of thmgs to go to Abbotsford, for we are 
flitting, if jou please It is with a sense of pam that I leave hehmd a 
parcel of txumperj pnnts and httle ornaments, once the pride of Lady 

S ’s heart, but w hich she sees consigned with mdiflerenco to the 

chance of an auction Things that have had their day of importance 
with mo I caimot forget, though the merest trifles But 1 am ^nd that 
she, with bad health and enough to vex her, has not the same useless 
inode of associatmg recollections with this unpleasant bnsiness The 
best part of it is the necesnty of leav mg behind, v iz , getting nd of, a set 
of most wretdied daubs of landscapes in great gilded frames, of which I 
have often been heartilj ashameu The history of them was curious ' 
An amateur artist (a lady) happened to fall mto misfortunes, upon which 
her landscapes, the character of which had been buoyed up far beyond 
their proper level, sank now beneath it, and it was low enough One 
most amiable and accomplished old lady contmued to encoui'age her pen- 
cil, and to order pictures after pictures, winch she sent in presents to her 
fneuds I suppose 1 have eight or ten of them, which 1 could not avoid 
accepting Tliere will be plentytef laugbmg when they come to he sold 
“ March 12 — ^Besumed Woodstock, and wrote my tesk of six pages I 
caimot gumahxe, however, havmg wrought mj eyes nearly out 
** March 13 — Wrote to the end of a chapter, and knovAng no more 
than the man m. the moon what comes next, I will put down a few of 
Lord Elgm’s remembrances, and sometbmg may occur to me in the 
meanwhile ^ * 

** I have hmted m these notes that I am not entirdy free from a sort’ 
of gloomy fits, with n fluttering of the heart and depression of spirits, 
just as if 1 knew not what was going to befall me. I can sometimes 
rasu-t tins successfaUy, but it la better to evade than to combat it The 
liang-dog spirit may have ongmated m the confneion and chucking about 
of our ola fmmture, the stiippmg d walls of pictures, and rooms of 
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jmnments , the leaving of a house •nc have so long called our home, is 
altogether melancholy enough I am glad Lady S does not mind it, 
and 3 et 1 wonder, too She insists on my remaining tdl Wednesday, 
not Icnoinng uhat I suffer Meanwhile, to make my recusant spirit do 
penance, I have set to woik to clear an ay papers and pack them for my 
loUTiicy What a strange medley of thoughts such a task produces ' 
'iliere lie letters -which made the heart throb when recen ed, now hfeless 
and umntcresliiig , as are perhaps their wnters. Riddles lyliich have 
been road , schemes winch time has destroyed or brought to maturity , 
memoiials of fncndships and euimtics which are now alike faded Thus 
does the ring of S ituin consume itself To-day annihilates j'esterday, as 
the old tyrant swalloncd his children, and the snake its tale * * *■ 

“I have amused mjsclf occasionally very pleasantly during the last 
few days by leading oi or Lad}' Moigan’s novel of O’Donncl, ivlaoli has 
some sinking and beautiful passages of situation and descnplion, and in 
the comic part is ver} rich and enteitaimng I do not rememher being 
so much pleased with it at first There is a want of story, always fatal 
to a book the fii-st reading , and it is well if it gets a chance of a second 
Alas, ]ioor novel 1 ^so lead again, and for the thud lime at least. Miss 
Austen’s very finely written noi'cl of Piide and Prejudice That j'ouiig 
lady had a talent for descnbing the mvolvemcnla, and feolmgs, and 
characters of ordinary life, which is to me the most wonderful 1 ever 
met -si ith The hig bow-w ow stiain I can do mj soK like any now gomg , 
but the exquisite touch, which lenders ordinary commonplace things and 
characters interesting, from the truth of the description and the senti> 
mentjis denied to me What a pity such a gifted creature died so early ' 
“iuaic/i 15 — ^This morning 1 leave No 39 Castle Street for the last 
time ‘ The cabin was convenient, ’ and habit had made it agreeable to 
mo I never reckoned upon a change in this paiticular so long as I held 
an oflice in the Couit of Session In all my lormer changes of residence 
it w'as fiom good to better , this is retrogiading 1 leave tins house for 
_sale, and I cease to be an Edinburgh citizen, in the sense of being a pro- 
pnetor, which my father and I have been for sixty years at least So 
larcw'dl, poor 39, and may j^ou never harbour worse people than those 
who now leave you Not to desert the Lares all at once, Lady S and. 
Anne remain till Siuiday As for mo, I go, as aforesaid, this morning 
' "'Ilatilnu tulidh’"<‘ 

Sir Walter’s Diary begins to he clouded with a darker species of dis* 
liess than mere loss of w callh conld bring to Ins spirit His darling 
grandson is sinking apace at Brighton, The imsfoitimes against wdiich 
Ins raanliood stmggled ivith stem energy weie oneoimlercd by Ins aflec- 
tionate wife undci the disadvantages ot enfeebled health , and it seems 
but too evident that mental pain and mortification had a great shaie m 
hurrying her ailments to a fatal end 
Nevertheless, all his afilictions do not seem to have niteiTupted for 
moic than a day or tw'o Ins usual course of labour With rare,exccptions 
ho appears all tlirough tins trying peiiod to have finished his daily task 
— thiity printed pages of "Woodstock — until that novel w’as completed j 

* Wc leliivn no more. 
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01, if he paused m it, he gave a similor space of time to some mmor pro* 
diictiou — ^such as his paper on Galt’s Omen for Blackwood’s Magazine, or 
his very valuahle one on the Life of Kemble for the Quarterly Kenew 
^d hardly had Woodstock been fimshcd before he began the Chromcles 
of the Canongate He also coricsponded much as usual (note ithstanding 
all he says about indolence on that score) with his absent friends , and 1 
need scarcely add that lus duties as Shenif claimed many horns c\ ei rweek 
“AbboUfoidf March 15, 9 af night — The naturally unpleasant leolings 
which influenced me m my eicctment, for such it is virtually, readily 
ciaporeted in the course of the joumev, though I had no pleasanter 
compamons than Mrs Mackay, the housekeeper, and one of the maids , 
and I haie a shj'ncss of disposition, nlucli looks like pndc, but is not, 
u hich makes me awkn aid m speaking to my houseliold domestics With 
an out-of-doors labourer, or an old woman gathenng sticks, I can crack 
for cier I was welcomed here on my arrival by the tumult great of 
men and dogs, all happy to see me One of niy old labourers killed by 
the fall of a stone u orkiiig at Gattonside Bndge Old Will Straiton, my 
man of wisdom and proverbs, also dead He was entertammg from his 
importance and self-conceit, but really a sensible old man. ' When ho 
heard of m3' misfortunes, he uent to bed, and said he would not nse 
agam, and kept his word He was very infirm when I lost saw lum 
Tom Purdie m great gloiy, bcmii released Iroin all farm duty, and destined 
to attend the woods and” be my special assistant. 

March 17 — Sent off a packet to J B , onl}* three pages copy, so must 
avork liard for a dav 01 tw 0 I wish I could wand up m3' bottom hand- 
someli' (an odd but accrcilitcd phrase) , the conclusion will not be lumi- 
nous ,* we must tr3* to make it dashing Hai e a good deal to do betiveeii 
hands msortmg up , hoiul3' orriial ot books 1 need not have exulted 
so soon m having attained c.ise and quiet I am lobbed of both w itb a 
vengeance A lettei from Lockhirt Mi* worst augury is verified the 
medical people think poor Johnnie is losing stren^h , he is gone with 
his mother to Bnghton The bitterness ot this probabl5' impending 
calamity is extreme The child was almost too good for this world, 
beautif^ in features , and though spoiled b3' everv one, havmg one of 
the sweetest tempers, as w ell as the quickest mtellect, I ever saw , a 
sense of humour quite extraordmaiy m a child, and, owmg to the general 
notice whicli w as taken of him, a great de.al more information than smted 
his hours 


‘‘Match 19 — ^Lady S , the faithful and true compamon of my fortimes, 
good and bad, for so many years, has, but with dilhculty, been prei ailed 
on to see Dr Abercrombie, and his opmion is far from favourable Her 
asthmatic complaints are fast terminating m hvdropsv, as I have long 
suspected , 3et the announcement of the truth is overw'helnimg They 
are to stav a little longer in town, to try the effects of a new medicine. 
On Wednesday they propose to return hitbei--a new affliction, where 
there w as enough before , 3 et her constitution is so good, that if she will 
be ^idccl by advice, things may be yet ameliorated God grant it » for 
ri.ally these misfortunes come too close upon eaiffl other 
“March 28 —We liaio now been m solitude for some time,— myself 
nearly totall} so, excepting at meals One is tempted to a^k himself. 
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knocking at tke door of Ins ovra lieart. Do 3 rQti love tins extreme loneli- 
ness® answer comcientionsly, I do The love of solitude was with 

me a pa^oa of early youtk ; when in my teens, I used to fly from com- 
psnT to indulge in visions and airy castles of my own, the disposal of 
ideal wealth, and the exercise of imaginary power This feeling prevailed 
even till I was eighteen, when love md ambition awakening witli other 
passions, threw me more into society. &om which I have,"however at 
times withdrawn myself, and have lieen always even glad to do so 1 
have nsen from a feast satiated; end nnless it he one or two persons of 
vciy strong intellect, or whose spirits and ^od-humonr amuse me I 
wish neither to see tte hiah, the low, nor the middling class of societj. 
This is a feeling without the least tmge of misanthropy, which I always 
conadcr as a kind of blasphemy of a shocking description if God hears 
with the very worst of ns, we may surely endure each other If thrown 
into society,*! always have, and always inll endeavour to bring pleasiure 
with me, at least to show wiliingnes to please But for all this ‘ I had 
rather live idone,’ and I wish my appointment, so convenient otherwise, 
did not require my coing to Edinburgh. But this must he, and in my 
little lodging I shall be lonely enough ^ Reading at mtervals a novel called 
Granby, one of the class tliat aspme to desenbe the actual enrrent of 
society, whose colours are so evanescent that it is difficult to fix them on. 
the <anvBs. It is well written, but over-laboured — too much attempt 
to put the reader exactly up to the thoughts and sentiments of the parties 
The women do this better* Edgeworth, Femer, Austen, hare all givai 
portraits of real sodety far supenor to anything man, vam man, has 
produced of the like nature. 

"Avnl 3. — ^I have the extraordinary and gratifying news that Wood- 
stock is sold for;£S,22S ; all ready money — a matchless sale for less than 
three montl^ work.* If STrpoleon do^ as well, or near it, rt will put 
the trust affairs in high flourish. Four or five years of leisure and In- 
dus^ would, with such success amply replace my Iceses. I ham a 
curious fancy I will go set two or tliree acorns, and judge by their 
success in crowing whether I shall succeed m clearing my way 'or not 
I hp.%*e a little toothache keeps me from workm" much to-day ; besides 
I seat off, per Bluchtr, cemy for Isapoleon, as well as the proofs. A blank 
forenoon * But how rould I hdp it, Maiim Duty ® I was not lazy, on 
my, soul I was not. I ^d not cry for half-holiday for the sale of Wood- 
stock. Bnt in came Colonel Fe^iKson with Sirs. Stewart of BkckhiU, 
or hall^ or something, and I must diow her the garden, pictures, &c. 
This lasts till one ; and just as they are at their lunch, and about to go 
off, guard is lehcved by the Laird and Lady Harden, and h&ss Ehza 
Sekt, and my dear Chi^, whom I love very much, proving a little ohsi- 
dion^d or so, remains till three. That same crown composed of the gras 
which grew on the walls of bssii^ed places, should he offered to visitors 
who sfav above an hour in any eident f per«ca’s house. Wrote letters 
this evening 

•* Tee rccdsr w31 xmSerstand that, the revd being; sold for the behoof of Jamea 
Bdlantyne snd Company’s cn:d.lors, this suia inclndes the cost of pnaLng the 
first edition, as wdl ^ papa- 
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The house of Longman and Co guarantee the sale of Woodstock Also 
I Tnndp. up Tvhat u'as due of mj task both for 13th and 14th So hey for 
‘ aS'niftianism — 

“*I loll m mj chur. 

And aionnd tno I stare 
■With a cntical air. 

Like a calf at a fur , 

And, say I, Mrs Dnty\ 

Good morrow to 3 onr 'beauty, 

I kiss your sweet shoe tie, 

And hope I can suit ye ’ 


“ Fair •vrords butter no parsnips, says Duty , don t keep talking, then, 
but go to your uork again Here is a day’s task before you — ^the Siege of 
Toidon.— Call you that a task ? I’ll ivnte it as fast as Boney earned il 


on. 

“ Aynl 16 — am now far ahead with Nap Lady Scott seems to make 
no way A sad prospect ' In the eiening a despatch from Lord 3Iel- 
■nlle, -wntten with aU the famihanty of former times I am reiy glad 
of it 

“ Received £100 from John Lockhart, for renew of Pepj s , but this 
IS by far too much — £50 is plenty Still ‘ I must zmpdtcos the graftUtfy'* 
for 'the present "Wrote a great" manj' letters Dmed with the Judge, 
Avhere I met the disappomtcd candidate, Sir J S D , who took my excuse ' 
hke a gentleman 

“May 4 — On nsitmg Lady Scott^s sick-room tins morning I found her 
Euffenng, and I doubt if she knew me Yet, after breakfast, she seemed 
serene and composed The worst is she will not speak out about the 
svinptoms under which she labours Sad, sad work , I am imder the most 
inclaucholy apprehension, for what constitution can hold out under these 
continued and wastmg attacks t My mecc Anne Scott, a prudent, sensible, 
and kind 30 unCT woman, armed to-dav, having come down to assist us 
111 our distress from so far as Cheltenham This is a great consolation. 
Henry Scott carries the county without opposition. 

“May 11 — ‘Der Absclned’s tag ect da, 

Soliwer licgt es auf den herzen — schwer ’f 


“ ^ unable to take leave of me, being m a sound sleep, after 

a veri '^^diffemut lught Perhaps it was as well Emotion might have 
hurt her nothing I could have expressed would have been worth 
the nsk ' foreseen, for two years and more, that this menaced 

ti uit could'i?^ distant I hare seen plainly, •within the last tivo 
months, that hopeless And yet to part with the compnmon 

of tw cnty-nine^P when so very ill — ^that I did not, could not foresee. 
It w^the^3 my hedk*® think of it, and to recoUect that I can hardly hope 
again to seek confi^®® counsel from that ear to w hidi aR might be 
•=arclv confided present lethargic state, what would my 

* ^1'' Ifth I^tgnf 

ti^ 1^ IS the opcinn,^ cuujdSV®* "* troopers song The literal transla 


Tbc (1-iv is come. 
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attendance liave availed? and An.n Jias promised close and constant 
intelligence I must dine \nth James Ballantyne to-day ewfawxlU I 
cannot help it, hut would rather he at home and alone. However, I can 
go out too I will not yield to the barren sense of hopelessness which 
struggles to invade me 

Edinburgh, May 16. — ^Eeceived the melancholy intelligence that all 
is over at Abbotsford. 

“Abbotsford, May 16. — She died at nme in the morning, after being 
very ill for two days — easy at last. I arrived here late last night Anne 
IS worn out, and has had hysterics, which returned on my arrival. Her 
broken accents were lilcc those of a child, the language as well as the 
tones broken, but in the most gentle voice of submission ‘ Poor mamma 
— ^never return again — gone for ever — a better place.’ Then, when she 
came to herself, she spoke with sense, freedom, and strength of mmd, 
tiU. her weakness returned It would have been inexpressibly moving 
to me as a stranger , what was it then to the father and the husband ? 
Por myself, I scarce know how I feel, sometimes as firm as the Bass Bock, 
sometimes Os weak as the uater that breaks on it 1 am as alert at 
thinking and decidmg as I ever was in my bfe. Yet, when I contrast 
M hat this place now is with what it has been not long since, I thmk my 
heart will oreak. Lonely, aged, deprived of my family — aU but jioor 
Anne , an impovenslied, an embarrassed man, deprived of the sharer of 
ray thoughts and counsels, who could alu ays tallc down my sense of the 
calamitous apprehensions which break the heart that must bear them . 
alone Even her foibles were of service to me, by givmg me things to 
thuik of beyond my weary self-reflections 

“ I have seen her The figure I beheld is and is not my Charlotte — 
my thirty years’ companion. There is the same symmetry of form, 
though those limbs are ngid which were once so gracefully elastic ; but 
that yellow mask, with pmohed features, which seems to mode life 
rather than emulate it, can it be the face that was once so full of lively 
expression ? 1 ivill not look on it agam Anne thinks her httlc changed, 
because the latest idea she had formed of her mother is as she appeared 
under circumstances of extreme pain. Mmc go back to a period oi 
compaiative ease If I write long in this way, I shall write down my 
resolution, which I should rather ivrite up, if I could I uonder how I 
shall do with the large portion of thoughts which were hers for thirty 
years ? I suspect they wiU be hers yet for a long time at leasj: But I 
wiU not blaze cambric and crape in the pubhc eye, like a disconsolate 
widower, that most affected of all characters. 

“May 18 — ^Another day, and a bnght one to the external world, ogam 
^ens on us , the air soft, and the flow ers smiling, and the leaves glittering. 
They cannot refresh her to whom mild weather was a natural enjoymenta 
Cerements of lead and of wood already hold her; cold earth must have 
her soon But it is not my Charlotte, it is not the bnde of my youth, 
the mother of my children, that will be laid among the ruins of Dryburgh, 
which we have so often visited in gaiety and pastime Ho, no She is 
sentient and conscious of my emotions somewhere — somewhere, wJiete 
we cannot tell ; how we cannot tell , yet would I not at this moment 
renounce the mystenous yet certain hope that I shall see her m a better 
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orld, for all that this world can give me. The necessity of this separa* 
fion, that necessity which rendered it even a relief, that and patience 
must he my comfort, I do not experience those paroxysms of grief which 
others do on the same occasion I can exert myself, and speak even 
cheerfully with the poor girls But alone, or if anytlimg touches me, 
the choking sensation I have been to her room , there was no i oicc in 
it — no stuTing , the pressure of the coffin was visible on the bed, but it 
Ind been remoied elsewhere , all uas neat, as she loved it, but all was 
calm — calm as death I remembered the last sight of her, she rused 
herself in bed, and tried to turn her eyes after me, and said, ivith a sort 
of smile, ‘ You all have such melancholy faces.’ These were the last 
u ords I ever heard her utter, and I liumcd away, for she did not seem 
quite consaons of u hat she said , u hen I returned, immediately departing, 
she u as in a deep sleep It is deeper now This was but sea en days since. 

“ Tlicy arc an-uiging the chamber of death — that which was long the 
apartment of coiuiubial happiness, and of whose arrangements (better 
than in richer houses) she w is so proud They are treading fast and 
thitk For weeks you could haa’e heard a footfall Oh, my God ' 
“il/ai/ 19 — ^Anne, poor loae, is ill with her exertions and agitation — 
cannot w alk, and is still hj stoncal, though less so I ordered flesh-brush 
and tepid bith, which 1 think will bnng her about We speak freely 
of her whom w e have lost, and mix her name wath our oitlmary com er- 
sation This is the rule of iiatuie All primitive people speaK of their 
dead, and I think virluouah and w iselv The idea of blotting the names 
of those who are gone out of the lan^age and familiar discourse of those 
to whom thej w ere dearest is one of the rules of ultra-civibzation winch, 
ui so manv instances, strangle natural feeling by way of avoiding a pam- 
ful sensation Tlie Highlanders speak ot their dead children as freely 
as of their living members , how poor Cohn or Eobert ivould have acted 
in such or such a situation. It is a generous and manly tone of feelmg , 
and, so far as it may be adopted without affectation or contradictmg the 
general habits of society I reckon on obsernng it. 

“ -Vni/ 20 — To-night, I trust, will bring Charles, or Lockhart, or both , 
at least I must hear from them A letter from Violet Lockhart gave us 
the painful intelligence that she had not mentioned to Sophia the dan- 
gerous state in which her mother was Most kindfr meant, but certainly' 
not so weE judged I have alw ays thought that truth, even when pain- 
ful, IS a great duty on such occasions, and it is seldom that conccalnicnt 
IS justifuible Sophia’s baby was chnstened on Sunday, 14th May', at 
Bnghton, by the name of Walter Scott May' God give him life and 
health to wear it with credit to himsdf and those belonging toliim 
Melancholy to think that the next mornmg after this ceremony depnved 
him of so near a relation ' 

21 —Our sad preparations for to-morrow contmue A letter 
from Lockhait , doubtful if Sophia’s health will let bun be here If 
things pennit he comes to-mght From Charles not a word , but I think 
I may expect him. I wish to-morrow were "over , not that I fear it, for 
mv nerves are pretty good, but it will be a day of many recoEections 
*‘ Mai/ 22 — Ciiailci. amv ed last night, much affectc-d, of course Amie 
hau a letunrof her fainting-fits on seeing him, and agam upon seemg 
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Mr. Ramsey,* tlie gentleman who petforms the service. I heard him do 
BO with the utmost propnclj' for my late fiiend, Lady Alvanley, the ar- 
rangement of ^\hose funeral devolved upon me. How little I could 
guess when, where, and with respect to whom I should next heai those 
«!olcmn words • Well, I am not apt to shrink fiom that which is my duty, 
merely hecnu<5C it is painful , hut I u ish this day over A kind of cloud 
of «!tupulity hangs aoout me, as if all were unreal that men seem to be 
doing and talking .about 

May 23 — About an hour before the mournful ceremony of yesterday 
W.aller am\ed, hanng traielled express from Ireland on receiving the 
news He was much alteclcd, pool Icllow, and no wonder. Poor (Jliar- 
lottc mimed him, and jicrhaps loi th.it reason she was over-partial to 
bun. The whole scene tloals as a sort of dream before me — the beautiful 
d<iv, the grey rinna covered and hidden among clouds of fobage and 
flourish, w lic^re the gr.!! e, e\ on in the lap of beauty, lay linking and 
g-i)ied for its piey Then the giave looks, the hasty imporkint hustle of 
men with spades and mattocks — Ihetiainof carnages— -the coflin con- 
t lining the creature that was so long the clearest on earth to me, and 
w horn I was to consign to the very spot winch m pleasure parties W’C so 
fiecpienlly visited. It seems still ns it tins could not be really so But it 
m BO, .and duty to God and to mi’ children must leach me patience Poor 
Anne has had longer fits since our arriMil from Dryburgh Uuiu before, but 
3 csterday w as Ibe crisis She desired to lieai pia} era read by Sir Ilamsa3’, 
wbo perfoimcd tlie dut) m the most solemn manner But hci stiength 
couhT not carry it tliroiigh , she fainted before the service was concliwlcd 
“Jlfrti/ 24 — Slept wrctcliedly, or rather waked wrctcboclly all night, 
ind was icry sick and bilious in coneecpienco, and scaicc able to hold up 
m3' head With pain A walk, howoier, with m)’ sons did me a deal of 
good , indeed, tlieir sociotv is the gre.alcsl support the w orld can alford 
me Their ideas of ci cry thing are so ]ust and lionourahle, kind towards 
tbeir sisters, and afTectzonale to me, ibut I must he gintelul to God for 
‘■p.ating them to me, and continue to battle ivith the w oild for their s.akos, 
it notior my own 

“A/av 25 — I had sound sleep to-ni"ht, and waked with little or no- 
thing ol the strange dreamy feeling ivliiui had ni.ade me for some da} s feel 
like one beivildered m a country ivhcie mist or snow has disguised those 
foitures of the landscape which aie best known to liim Tins ciening 
Wtillcr left us, being anxious to return to liis ivife ns w'cll .is to Ins regiment 
“ May 31 — The melancholy horrors of yestorda}’ must not return To 
encourage that dreamy state of incap.acity is to resign all authority over 
the mmei, and 1 have been used to say — 

" ‘ My inmd to mo a kingdom is.’ 

" I am rightful monarch , and, God to aid, I iviU not be dethroned by 
any rebellious paisioii'th.vt may rear its standard agamst me Such are 
mormiig thoughts, slioiig as Ciirlc-hcmp, says Bums — 

“ ' Como, firm rcsoli 0, take thou tlio van, 

Thou stalk of carlo-licnip in man ’ " 

* Tlie Kev £ 13 Haifis.'i} , A M Okob , of the Scottish Episcopal Communion 
St John’s Chapel, Ediultiiign, 
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WOODSTOCK — ^DNIFORM I.ABODR AT LIFE OF KAFOLFON — JODRNET TO 
PARIS— AT ABBOTSFORD 

The price received for Woodstock shows what eager competition had 
he tiicalled forth among the booksellers v hen, after the lapse of several 
3 car« Constable’s monopoU of Sir Walter’s novels ivas abolished by 
their common calamity The interest excited not only in Scotland and 
England, hut all over cmlized Europe, by the news of Scott’s misfor- 
times, must also have have had its influence in quickening this commer- 
cial nvaliy The reader need hardlv be told that the first meetmg of 
James Ballantyne and Companj ’& creditors u itnessed the transformation, 
a month before darkly prophesied, of the “Great Unknown” into the 
“ Too-weU-known.” Even lor those who had long ceased to entertam 
any doubt as to the mam source at least of the Waverley romances, there 
would have been something stirring m the first confession of the author , 
but it in fact included the a\ on al that he had stood alone in the work 
of creation , and when the mighty claim come in the same breath witli 
the announcement of personal rum, the effect on the community ofEdm- 
buigh was electrical He notes his painful anticipation of returning to 
the Parhament House — monstrari dxgito—as an insolvent It does not 
seem even to have occurred to him that when he appeared there the 
monung after his creditors had heard his confession, there could not be ~ 
manj' men in the place but must gaze on his familiar features with a 
mixture of curiosity, admiration, and sympathv, of which a hero m the 
moment of victory might have been proud — ^w'luch might have swelled 
the heart of a niartji: as he w as bound to the stake The universal feehng 
was, I beheve, much what the late amiable and accomplished Earl of 
Dudley expressed to Mr Momtt when these news reached them at 
Bnghton. “Scott rumed'” said he, “the author of Waverley ruined 1 
Good God, let every man to w’hom he lias given months of debght give 
him a sixpence, and he will rise to-morrow morumg richer than Boths- 
cluld'” 

It IS no wonder that the book, which it was known he had been 
wntmg during this cnsis of distress, should have been expected with 
sobcitiidc Shall we find him, asked thousands, to have been master 
trulj of his gemuB in the moment of this ordeal? Shall we trace any- 
thing of his own experiences m the construction of his imagmaiy per- 
sonages and events? - - - 

I know not how others interpreted various passages m Woodstock, but 
there were not a few that earned deep meaning for such of Scott’s own 
fnends as w ere acquainted with, not his pecuniary misfortime alone, but 
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the drooping health of his wife, and the consolation afforded him hv 
the dntilttl devotion of his daughter Anne, m whose character and 
demeanour a change had occurred exactly similar to that painted in poor 
'Alice Lee — ^'‘Alight joj'ous air, with something of ahnmorous expression, 
whicli seemed to bo looking for amusement, had vanished before the 
touch of ailliction, and a calm mdanchDlj*^ supplied its place, which 
seemed on the watch to administer comfort to others" In several 
motfoa, and other scraps of verse, the curious reader will find similar 
traces of the facts and teelnigs recorded in the auUior’s Diary 

The success of this noiol was great large as the piace was, its pub- 
lishers had no reason to lepent their bargain , and of course the rapid 
receipt of such a sum as ;^,000, the proclnct of haidl}’^ three months’ 
laboui, highly gratified the body of creditois, whose debtor had devoted 
to them whatever labour Ins liealth should henceforth permit liim to 
poifoi 111 W e have seen that he very soon began anotliei work ot fiction, 
and it will appeal that he Ironi the first designed the Clironicles of the 
Canongate to be imblished by Mr Eobcit Cadell That gentleman's 
connection with Constable waos, from circumstances of wduch the reader 
may have traced various little indications, not likely to be renewed after 
the catastrophe of their old copartneislup They were now endeavourmg 
to establish themselves in separate businesses, and each was, of course, 
ca'ger to seenre the countenance of Sir Walter lie did not hesitate a 
moment He conceived that Constible had acted m such a manner by 
him, especially in utgmg him to borrow large sums of money tor Ins 
support after all chance ot rpcoveiy w as oi er, that he had more than foi- 
feited all claims on his confidence , and Mr Cadell’s frank conduct in 
wammg Ballantyne and him ammst Constable’s last mad proposal about ^ 
a guarantee for ^£20,000 had produced a strong impression m his 
favour 

Sir Walter’s Diaiy has given us some pleosmg glimpses of the kind of 
feeling displayed by Ballantyne towards him, and by him towards Bal- 
lantyne dnnng these daik months In lustice to both I shall hero insert 
one of the notes addressed by Scott, while Woodstock was at press, to 
his critical t>'pographer It has refCTciice to a request that the success of 
Sfalachi Malagrowther might he followed up by a set of essays on Insh 
Abtieiiteeism in the Edmburgli Weekly Journal, the editorslupof winch 
paper,' with the literary management of the prmtmg-honsc, liad been 
contmued to Mr Ballantyne, upon a moderate salary, by liis creditors 
trustees I may observe that when the general superintendence of the 
pnnting-house came mto the hands of regular men of business, it was 
lound (notiyithstanding the loss of Constable’s great employment) a 
lucrative one the creditors, after pajm" James liis salary, cleared in 
one year ^1,200 from the concern, whim had for many before been a 
source of nothing but perplexity to its founders No Imits of mutual 
complaint or recrimmalaon ever dropped from either of the fallen part- 
ners The pnuter, hke Scott, submitted without a murmur of that sort, 
or indeed ot any sort, to his reverses, he wnthdrew to a very small house 
in a sequestered suburban situation, and altered all his domestic habits 
and an-angements with decision and fortitude Here he icccived many 
tommuiiicafcions such fts the following , — 
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“ North St Divid Straot 

“Pear Jaaies,— 

“ I cannot see to read my manusenpt an the way you propose, I would 
give a tiousand poimds I could , hut, lake the officer of the Customs, 
uhen the Board desired ham to read a coquet of has own, — ^1 am coquet- 
ivnter, not coquet-rcadcr, and you must he thankful that I can pertorm 
even that part of the duty 

“We must an some soot stand or fall together j and I do not ansh you 
to Hunk that I am forgettmg your interest an my own — ^though I sincerely 
' believe the former is what yon least think of But I am afiaid I must 
declmc the political task you invite me to It would cost me a fortnight’s 
hard n oik to do anything to purpose, for I have no information on the 
snh]ect whatever In short, as the Earl of Essex said on a certain occasion, 
‘ Fiankly, it may not he ’ I hope next mnter will afford me an oppor- 
tunity to do something, which, as Ealstaft says, ‘ may do you good ’ 
Ever yours, “W S” 

The date of this note (North St David’s Street) reminds me of a 

E assage in Captam Basil Hall’s Diary He called at Mrs Brown’s lodging- 
ouse one momm" , and on his return home wrote as follows » — 

“A hundred and fifty years hence, when his works have become old 
dassical authorities, it may mterest some fervent lover of his writings to 
know what this great gemus was about on Saturday the 10th of Jime, 
1826— five months after the total mm of his pecuniary fortunes, and 
tNventy-six days after the death of his wife 
“ In the days of his good luck he used to live at No 39 in North Castle 
Street, m a house hefittmg a nch baronet, hut on reaching the door, I 
found the plate on it coveied with rast (so soon is glory obscured), the 
•nindons shuttered up, dusty, and comfortless , and from the side of one 
jirojected a hoard, witfi this mscription, “ To Sell the stairs unwashed, 
and not a footmark told of the ancient hospitality which reigned withm 
In all nations with which I am acquamted the lasliionahle world move 
westward, in imitation, perhaps, oi the great tide of civihzation, and, 
uee versd, those persons who dechne m fortune, which is mostly ecimvalent 
to declinmg m fashion, shape their course eastward Accordmgly, by an 
inioluntary impulse, I turned my head that way, and mquinng at the 
clubs m Prmce’s Street, learned that he now resided m St David Street, 
No 6 

“ I was rather glad to recognize my old fnend the Abbotsford butler, 
who ansii ered the door the saymg about heroes and valets-de-chambre 
comes to one’s recollection on su^ occasions, and nothmg, we may be 
sure, IS more likely to be satisfactory to a man whose fortune is reduced 
Ilian the stanch adherence of a mere servant^ whose wages must be altered 
for tlie w orse At the top of the stair we saw a small tray, with a smgle 
Ijlato and glasses for one sohtary person’s dinner Some few months ago 
Sir Walter was surrounded by his family, and wherever he moved, his 
head-quarters were the focus of fashion Travellers from all nations 
crowded round, and, like the recorded honours of Lord Chatham, 
thickened ovei bun ’ Lady and Miss Scott were his constant companions, 
the Lockharts were his neighbours both in town and m Eoxburghshire , 
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his eldest son was his fxcqiicnt quest ; and m short, \rhat vnth his own 
family and the clouds of tounsts, who, like so many hordes of Cossacks, 
pressed upon him, there was not, perhaps, out of a palace, any man so 
attendetl, I had almost said oierpouered, bj company. His wife is now 
dead— his son-in-law and faioiinle daughter gone to London, and his 
grandchild, I fear, just staggoiiug, poor little fellow, on the edge of the 
grave, which, perhaps, is the securist refuge for him — his eldest son is 
married and at a distance, and report speaks of no probability of the 
title descending , m short, all arc dispersed, and tlie tourists, those 
* cttnosos impel lincntes,’ drii c past Abbotsford gate, and curse their folly 
ill bavin » delaied for a j ear too late then long-projected jaunt to the 
north » 

^'Sir Walter Scott, tiien, was sitting at a writing-desk coicrcd with 
papers, and on the top was a pile of hound volnincs of the Mom^eui , — 
one, whidi he was leaning oicr as iiiy brother and I entered, was open 
on a chair, and two others were lying on the iloor As ho rose to i-ecoive 
ns he closed the lolumo which he had been cvtiacling from, and came 
forward to shake hands He was, of course, m deep inouining, w ith 
weepers ami the other trappings of woe, hut his countenance, though 
certainly a little woehegonish, was not cast into any lery deep furrows 
His tone and manner W’ero as fnendly as heretofore, and when he saw 
that we had no intention of making any attempt at sympathy or moanifi- 
cation, hut spoke to him as of old, he graduallj contracted the length of 
his countenance, and allowed the comers of his month to cuil almost 
imperceptibly upwards, and a renewed lustre came into Ins eje, if not 
exactlj' indicative of cheerfulness, at all events of w ell-regulated, patient, 
Cimstian resignation My meaning will be misunderstood it it he 
imagined iixim this picture "that I suspected any h}^)oc^Isy or on affecta- 
tion of grief m the first instante I hai c no doubt, indeed, that he feels, 
and most aciitciv, the bereavements which have come upon him, but 
wo may very faiily suppose that, among the many visitors he must have, 
there raaj be some w ho cannot understand that it is proper, decent, or 
even possible to hide tho'se finer emotions deep ni the heart He 
immcuiately began conicrsing in liis usual style — ^the chief topic being 
Captain Denham (wliom I had recently seen in London), and lus book 
of Afncan Traicls, which Sir Walter had evidently read with much 
attention * After sitting a quarter of an hour, w’c came away, 

well pleased to see our friend quite unbroken in spmt — and though 
bowed dowm a little by the blast, and here and there a branch the less, 
as sturdy in the trunk as ever, and very possibly all the better for the 
(lisciplinp— better, I mean, for the public, inasmuch as he has now a 
1 ast additional stimulus for exertion, and one which all the ivorld must 
admit to he Ihorouglily noble and generous ” 

A w cek before this visit took place, Sir Walter had sufficiently mas- 
teicd himself to resume his literary tasks , and ho thencefoith woiked 
i.ith determined resolution on the Life of Napoleon, interlaying a day 
or two of the Chrcanclcs of the Canongate, whenever he had got before 
the press w ith his histoncal MS , or felt the W’ant of the only reposo he 
ercr cared for— a change of labour. 
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ESTBACTS EROM RIART 

9 — Corrected a stubborn proof tbis mommg These battles 
have been the death of many a man, I thinh they TfiU be mine Well, 
but it clears to mndward, so we will fag on Slept well last night By 
the way, how intolerably selfish tins journal makes mo seem — so much 
attention to one’s naturals and non-naturals • Lord Mackenzie called, 
and we had much chat about pansh business 

“ Jme 12 ^Finished volume third of Napoleon I resumed it dh the 
1st of Jupfijthe earhest penod that I could bend my mind to it after 
niY gmettloES Since that time I have lived, to be suie, the Me of a 
hmmt, e\cei)t attending the Court five days in the n eek for about three 
Jj6urs on an a\ crage Except at that time I have been reading or writing 
on the subject of Boney, and Ime fimslied last night, and sent topnnter 
this morning the last sheet of fifty-two ivrittcn since Ist June. It is an 
anful screed , but gncf makes me a housekeeper, and to labour is my 
only resource, 

“ June 23 — 1 received to-day ;£10 from Blackwood for the article on 
The Omen Tune was I would not have taken these small tithes of 
mint and cummin , but scornful doge will eat dirty puddings, and I, 
uith many depending on me, must do the best I can with my time, God 
help me 

*‘July 17 — DesidicB tandem taledtxt — Our tune is like our money 
Wlien we change a guinea, the shillings escape as thiugs of small account; 
when we break a day by idleness in the morning, the rest of tlie hours 
lose their importance in our eye. I set stoutly about seven this morning 
to Boney-- 

And long ero dinner tunc, I have 
Full eight close pages wrote , 

Wliat, Duty, hast thou now to crave! 

"Well done. Sir Walter Scott I 

"September 12 — I bemn to fear Nap will swell to seven volumes I 
liad a long letter from James B , tlire^nmg me with eight, bnt that is 
impossible. The event of his becoming Emperor is the central point of 
Ills lustoij' Now I Lave just attained it, and it is the centre of the thud 
volume Two volumes and a half may be necessary to complete the 
whole As I slept for a few •'utes in my chair, to which I am more 
addicted than I could wish, ^ heard, as I thought, my poor wife call me 
hy the famihar name of fondhess which she gave me My recollections 
on waking were melancholy enough These be ' 

“‘The airy tongues that syllable men’s names ’ 

“All, I bebeve, have some natural desire to consider these unusual im- 
pressions as hodements of good or evil to come But alas ' this is a 
prejudice of our own conceit They are the empty echoes of what is 
paA, not the foreboding voice of things to come 

"Allot<iford, S<ptember 29 —A sort of zeal of working bas seized me, 
which I must avail myself of No dejection of mind and no tremor of 
nerves, for which God be humbly thanked My spirits are neither low 
nor high— grave, I thmk, and quiet— a complete twilight of the Tnind 
I wrote five pages, nearly a double task, yet wandered for three hours^ 
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fixe in hand, superintending the thinning of the home planting. That 
does good too. I feel it mves steadiness to my mind Women, it is said, 
go mad much scldomex wian men. I fancy, if this be true, it is m some 
degree owmg to the little manual •works in "which they are constantly 
employed, "wmA regulate in some degree the current of ideas, as the 
pendulum regulates the motion of the timmiece I do not laiow if this is 
sense or nonsense, but I am sensible that if Iwere in solitary confinement, 
i\ ithout either the power of takin" exercise or employing mj'self in study, 
SIX months would make me a madman or an idiot 

October 3 — 1 ivrote my task as usual, but, strange to tell, there is a 
want of paper I expect some to-day In the nicantimc, to avoid all 
quarrel with Dame Duty, I cut up some other leaves into the iisual 
statutory size Tliey say of a fowl that if you draw a chalk line on a 
table, and lay chick-a-diddle doivn with Ins bill upon it, the poor thing 
will imagine himself opposed by an insurmountable barrier, u Inch he 
will not attempt to cross Suchlike aie one-half of the obstacles which 
serve to mtermpt our best resolves, and such is my pietended u ant of 
paper. It is like Sterne’s want of sous, when he went to relieve the 
Pauv're Ilonteux 

“ October 6 — ^I was thinking this morning that my time glided away 
m a smgularly monotonous manner, like one of those dark grey d^s 
winch neither promise sunshme nor threaten rain , too melanchol}'- for 
enioyment, too tranquil for repining But this day has brought a change 
which somewhat shakes my philosophy I find, by a letter from J Qibson, 
that I may go to London -without danger, and if I may, I in a manner 
must, ,to examme the papers m the Secretary of State’s office about 
Buonaparte when at St Helena The opportunity having been olfercd 
must be accepted, and yet I had much rather stay at home Even the 
prospect of seemg Sophia and Lockhart must be jnmgled with pain, yet 
this is foolish too Lady Hamilton"*^ -writes me that rozzo di Borgo, the 
Russian Minister at Pons, is iviUing to commumcate to me some particulars 
'of Buonaparte’s early life Query — ^might I not go on there? In for a 
penny, in for a pound I intend to take Anne with me, and the pleasure 
will be great to her, who deserves much at my hand 
“ October 9 . — A gracious letter from Messrs Abud and Son, bill-brokers, 
&c , assure my trustees that they wdl institute no legal proceedings " 
agamst me for four or five weeks And so I am permitted to spend my 
money and my time to improve the means of paymg them their debts, 
for that IS the only use of this journey ^ They are Jews , I suppose the 
devil baits for Jews with a pork gnskin Were I not to exert myself, I 
wonder where their money is to come from 1 
“October 10 — I must prepare for gomg to London, and perhaps to 
Paris I have great unwimnguesB to set out on this journey, I almost 
think it ominous , but 

“ * They that look to fteits, nw master dear. 

Their freits •will follow thorn ’ 

“ I am do-wn-hearted about leaving all my things, after I was quietly 
* Lady Jana Hamilton Halrymple, the eldest daughter of the illustrious Admiral 
Lord Duncan. Her ladyship’s kindness procured several valuable communications 
to the author of tho Life of Buonaparte 
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settled , it is a kind of disrooting that recalls a thousand painful ideas of 
former happier journeys And to he at the mercy of these fellows — God 
help — ^but lather God bless— man must help liimself' 

“ Octdbei 11 — We are ingenious self-tormentors This journey annoys 
me more than anything of the kind in my life My wife’s figure seems 
to stand before me, and her voice is in my ears — ^ Scott, do not go ’ It 
half frightens me Strange throbbing at my heart, and a disposition to 
be 1 erj sick It is just the effect of so many feelings which had been 
lulled asleep by the uniformity of my life, but which awaken on any 
new subject of agitation Poor, poor Chailotte * I cannot daub it further 
I get mcapable of arrangmg my papers too I will go out for half an 
hour God relieve me 

On the 12th of October, Sir Waller left Abbotsford for London, where 
he had been promised access to the papers in the Government offices , 
and thence he proceeded to Pans, in the hope of gathenng from vanous 
emment persons authentic views and anecdotes concerning the caieer of 
Napoleon 

“ 25 Fall Mall, October 17 — Here am I in this capifiil once more, after 
an April-neatlier meeting with my daughter and Lockhart Too much 
gnef in our first meeting to be joyful , too much pleasure to be distress- 
ing , a giddy sensation between the painful and the pleasurable I will 
call anothei subject 

“ I read n itli interest dunng my journey Sir John Ohiverton and 
Brambletye House — novels, in what I may surely claim as the stylo 

“ ‘ Which I was bom to introduce — 

Rclincd it first, and showed its iisO ’ * 

“They are both clei er books — one in imitation of the days of chivalry, 
the other (by Hoi ace Smith, one of the authors of Kejected Addresses) 
dated m the tune of the Civil Wars, and mtroducing historical characters 

“ I believe, u ere I to publish the Canongate Chronicles without my 
name {nomme cle gnene, I mean), the event might be a corollary to the 
fable ot the peasant who made the real pig squeak against the imitator, 
when the sajiiciit audience killed the poor grunterasif inferior to the 
biped in Ins oi\ n language The peasant could, indeed, confute the long- 
eared iniiltitiide hy shoivmg piggy, but were 1 to fail as a knight with a 
white and maiden shield, and then vindicate my claim to attention hy ' 
putting ‘By the Autlior of Waverley’ in the title, my good fnend Fuh- 
heum w onld defend itself by statmg 1 had tilted so ill that my course 
had not the least resemblance to former doings, when indisputably I bore 
away the gailand Therefore I am firmly and resolutely determined to 
tilt under my own cogmz.ince 

“ October 19 — ^Breakfast at Sam llogers?s with Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Luttrd, the great London wit, Bicliord Sharji, &c One of them made 
merry wnth some part of Rose’s Anosto , proposed that the Italian should 
be printed on the other side, for the sake of assisting the indolent reader 
to understand the Engbsli , and corapl uued of liis using more than once 

' * Swift. 
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tlie plirasc of a lady liavuig ‘ voided lier saddle,’ wlucli xroiild cerlamly 
sound extraordinary at Apothecaries’ Hall t^TeU, well, Rose cairiea a 
dirk too The morning rvas too dark for Westminster Abbey, which u e 
had projected. 

“ y then went to Dowiung Street, and am put by Mr Wilmot'Horton 
into the hands of a confidental clerk, Mr Smith, who promises access to 
everj thing Then sau Croker, who gave me a bundle of documents 
Sir George Cockbum promises his despatches and journal In short, 1 
have ample prospect of materials Dmed until Mrs Coutts Tragi- 
comic distress of my good friend on the marriage of her presumptive heir 
with a daughter of Luoien Buonaparte 

“ October 20 — Commanded down to pass a day at Windsor Tins is 
very kmd of His Majesty At breakfast, Crofton Crokei , author of the 
Irish Fairy Tales— little as a dwarf, keen-eyed as a hawk, and ol easy, 
prepossessing manners Something like Tom Moore Here w ore also 
Terry, Allan Cimmngham, Newton, and others Now I must go to 
work Went doivn to Wmdsor, or rather to the Lodge m the Forest, 
Avhicli, though ridiculed by connoisseurs, seems to be no bad specimen of 
a royal retirement, and is delightfully situated A kind ol cottage, too 
large perhaps for the style, but yet so managed that in the w alks 3 ou only 
see parts of it at once, and these w eU composed and grouping mth the 
immense trees His Majesty received me wuth the same nuvtiue of 
kmdness and courtesy which has always distinguished his conduct to- 
wards me There was no company besides the royal retinue— Lad} 
Con3'ngham,her daughter, and two or three other ladies After w e left table 
there w'os excellent music by the royal band, w'ho lay ambiislied in ,i 
greenhouse adjommg the apartment The itmg made me sit hcsido 
lum, and talk a meat deal — <00 m«c/i, perhaps — for he has the art of raising 
one’s spints, and making you forget the retcmie which is prudent ever} - 
where, especially at Court But he converses himself with so much e.ise 
and elegance, that 3 ou lose thoughts of the pnnee in admiring the well- 
bred and accomplished gentleman He is in many respects the model 
of a Bntish monarch , has little inclination to try experiments on 
Government otherwise than tlrrough his Mimsters , smcercl}’-, I believe, 
desires the good of his subjects, is kmd towards the distressed, and 
moves and speaks ‘ every mch a long ’ I am sure such a man is fitter 
for us than one who would long to head nrniies, or be porpctuall}’’ inlei- 
mcddling with la'gi ande ijohhqiic A sort of reserve, winch creeps on him 
daily, and prevents lus going to places of public resort, is a disadvantiige, 
and prevents his bemg so generally popular as is earnestly to be desiied 
Tins, I thmk, ivaS much increased hy the hehai lour of the lahble in the 
brutal insanity of the Queen’s trial, when John Bull, meaning the best 
m the world, made such a beastly figure 

' “October 21 — Walked m the morning wuth Sir William Hnighton, 
and had much confidential chat, not fit to he here set dowm, in case of 
accidents He undertook most kindly to recommend Charles, when he 
has taken his degree, to he attached to some of the diplomatic missions, 
which I think is best for the lad, after all After breakfast went to 
Windsor Castle, and examined the improvements gouig on tWe under 
Mr Wjattville, who appears to possess a great deal of taste and feeling 
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for Gothic architecture The old apartments, splendid enough in extent 
and proportion, are paltry in finishing Instead of being lined m ith 
heart of oak, the palace ol the Bnbsh B^ing is hung until paper painted 
Avainscot colour There arc some fine paintings, and some droll oncK 
Among the last are those of divers prmces of the house of Meddenbiirg- 
Strehtz, of which Queen Charlotte was descended They are ill-coloured, 
ourang-outang looking figures, with black eyes and hook noses, mold- 
fashioned iimforms ^turned to a hasty dinner in Pall Mall, and then 
' humed away to see honest Dan Terry’s theatre, called the Adelphi, 
where we saw the Pilot, from an American novel of that name It is 
extremely popular, the dramatist liaving seized on the uhole story, and 
turned the odious and ridiculous parts, assigned by the original author 
to the Bntish, against the Yaiiliees themselves There is a guiet effron- 
tery in this that is of a rare and pecuLar character The Americans 
were so much displeased that they attempted a row, which rendered the 
piece doubly attractive to the seamen at Wapnmg, who came up and 
crowded the house night after night to support the honour-of the British 
flag After all, one must deprecate whatever keeps up lU-wiU betivixt 
Amenca and the mother country, and we m parhemar should avoid 
nuakenmg painful recollections 

“ October 23 — Sam Eogers and Moore breakfasted here, and we were 
very meny fellows Moore seemed disposed to go to Prance ivith us I 
foresee I shall be embarrassed with more communications than I can use 
or trust to, coloured as they must be by the passions of those wlio make 
them Thus I have a statement from the Duchess d’Escars, to which the 
Biionapartists would, I dare say, give no credit If TaUeyrand, for ex- 
ample, could be commumcative, he must have ten thousand reasons for 
pen'orluig the truth, and yet a person receivmg a direct commumcation 
from him nould be almost barred from disputmg it. 

‘Sing, tantaiari, rogues nil ' 

“TVe dined at the Eesidentiaiy-house with good Dr Hughes — ^Allan 
Cunmngham, Sir Thomas LawTence, and young ilr Hughes Thomas 
Pniiglc is Tctiinicd from the Cape He might have done well there, 
could he have scoured his brains of pohtics, but he must needs piibhsh 
a AVliig journal at the Cape of Good Hope ' He is a worthy creature, 
but conceited wnthal — htne illcc lachrymm ' He brought me some antlers 
and a skin, ui addition to others he had sent to Abbotsford four years 
since 

“ October M — ^Laboured m the morning At breakfast. Dr HoEand, 
and Cohen, whom they now caE Pnlgrave, a mutation of names which 
confused my recoEections lUm, Moore I worked at tlie Colonial 
Office pretty hard Dined with Mr WEmot Horton, and his beautiful 
w ifc, the original of the ‘ She walks m beauty,’ &c , of poor Byron — ET B 
The conversation is seldom exceUent among official people So many 
topics are what Otaheitians call taboo IVehunted down a pun or too, 
winch were turned out, hkc the stag at the Eppmg Hunt, for the pursuit 
of all and sundry Come homo early, and was m bed bj eleven 

“Calais, October 26 — ^Up at five, and m the packet bj siX A fine 
passage— -save at tbe conclusion, while we laj on and off the harbour of 
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Calais But the tossing made no impression on my companion or me , 
ire ato and dmnk like dragoons the whole way, and were able to manam 
a good supper and best part of a bottle of Chablis, at the classic Dessem^, 
who received us with much courtesy * * » 
*‘TnPom,A’(>i.emJcr4,1826 — ^AltertenlwentwithAnnetotheTuilencs, 
where we saw the jcoyal familj' ptas through the Glass Gallery as they 
•nent to chapel. We were verj’ much looked at m our turn, and tlie 
King, on passing out, did me the honour to say a few civil words, which 
produced a great sensation Madame la Dauphine and Madame de Bern 
curtsied, smiled, and looked extremely gracious , and smiles, bous, and 
curtsies rained on us lilce odours, from aU the courtiers and ladies of the 
tram We ivere conducted by an officer of the Eoyal Gardes du Corps 
to a convenient place in the chapel, where we had the pleasure of heanng 
the mass periormed with excellent music 
“ I had a perfect view of the royal family The King is the same m 
age as I knew him m youth at Hol 3 -rood House, — dcionnaire and courteous 
m the lughest degree Mad Dauphme resembles very much the prints 
of Mana Antomette, in the prohle especiallj She is not, however, 
beautiful, her features being too strong, but they announce a great deal 
of character, and the Princess whom Buonaparte used to call the man of 
the family. She seemed very attentive to her devotions The Duchess 
of Bern seemed less immei-sed m the ceremony, and yawned once or 
twnce She is a lively-lookmg blonde, looks as if she were good-hu- 
moured and happy, by no means pretty, and has a cast with her es'es , 
splendidly adorned with diamonds, houever After this gave Mad 
Mirbel a sitting, where I encounter^ a general officer, her unde, who 
■was dief dc Vital major to Buomiparte He was very commumcativc, 
and seemed an uileresting person, by no means over-much prepossessed 
in favour of lus late master, whom he judged impartially, though with 
affection We came home and dmed in qmet, havmg refeed all temp- 
tations to go out in the evening , this on Anne’s account ns wdl as my 
own It IS not quite gospel, though Solomon says it — ^The eye can be 
tired with seeing, whateier he maj’ allege on the contrary And then 
there are so many compliments, I wish for a little of the old Scotch 
causticity I am sometbrn^ like the bee that sips treacle 
“ Noikmlsr 5 — beheve I must give up my journal tiU I leave Pans 
The Prench are hteraUy outrageous in their civilities, bounce m at all 
hours, and drive one half mad with compbments I am ungracious not 
to be so entirely thankful as I ought to uus kind and merry people We 
breakfasted With Mad Mirbel, where were the Dukes of Fitz-James and 
Duras, &o , &cr, goodly company, but all’s one for that I made rather 
an impatient sitter, WTshing to talk much more than was agreeable to 
Madame Aftetw,iTds we w ent to the Champs Elysdes, where a balloon 
ivas let off and all sorts of frohes performed for tiie benefit of the Sons 
gens de Pans, besides stuffing them inth luctuals I wonder how such a 
cnic festival would go off in Bondon or Edinburgh, or e^ecially in 
Dublm To be sure, thev would not introduce their sbillelahs > But, in 
the classic taste of the French, there were no such gladiatorial domgs 
To be sure, they have a natural qood-liumour and gaiety which inclmes 
them to be jilcased wuh themselves, and eveijlhing about them. We 
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dmcd at the Ain'bassadoa'’s, vrliere was a laQ*e paity — ^Loid Morpeth, the 
Duke of Devonslme, and others, aU very land Pozzo di Boi-go theie, 
and disposed to he cornmnnicattve. A large soiree Home at clc\en 
These nonis are early, however 

“ Noicmbcr 6 — Cooper came to breakfast, but we were ohsedda parlaut 
Such a number of Prenchmen bounced in successively and e\.plodcd (I 
mean discharged) their compliments, that I could hardly find an oppor- 
tumty to q)cak a word, or entertain ilr. Cooper at all After this w e sat 
again for our portraits Mad Mrbel took care not to hai e anj one to 
divert my attention, but I contrived to amuse myself with some masons 
finishmg afagade opposite to me, who placed their stones, not like Inigo 
Jones, but in the most lubberly way m the world, with the help ot a 
large wheel, and the application of strength of hand John Smith of 
Darmck, and two of Ins men, would have done more with a block and 
pulley than the whole score of them The French seem far behind in 
machineiy “We are almost eaten up with kindness, but that wiU hai c 
its end I have had to parry sei oral presents of busts, and so forth Tlie 
funny thing was the airs of mj little friend. We had a most aiTcctionatc 
parting — wet, wet cheeks on the ladj’s side Pebble-hearted, and shed 
as few tears as Crab of doggish memory 

“Went to Galignani’s, where the brothers, after some palaver, offered 
j 6105 for the sheets of Napoleon, to be reprinted at Pans m English 1 
told them I would think of it I suppose Treuttel and Wurtz had 
appiehended somethmg of this kind, for they imte me that they had 
made a bargain w ith my publisher (Cadtll, I suppose) for the publishing 
of mj book in all sorts ot ways I must look into this 

“Dmed with Marshal Macdonald y and a splendid party, amongst 
others, Mortal Marmont — middle size, stout made, dark complexion, 
and looks sensible The French hate biin much for his conduct m 1814, 
but it IS only makmg him the scapegoat .AJso I saw Mons de Molt, 
but especially the aiarqvus de Launston, who received me most kmdly 
He is personally like my cousin, Colonel Bussell I learned that his 
brother, Louis Law, my old fnend, was alive, and the father of a large 
family I was most kindly treated, and had my vamty mudi flattered 
by the men who had acted such important parts talking to me m the 
most frank manner 

"In the ciemnq to Pnneess Gahtzin, where were a whole covey of 
Pnneesses of Bussia arrayed m iarian, wnth music and smging to boot 
The person in w hom I w as most interested was ilad de Boiifllers, upwards 
of eighty, leiy pohte, very pleasant, and with all the acquirements of a 
Trench Court lady- of the time of Mad SeiignC, or of the correspondent 
lather of Horace Walpole Gotroer was there, so the Scotch and Amen- 
can lions took the field together Home, and settled our affairs to 
depart 

"Kovcmlcr 7 — Off at seven — ^breakfasted at Beauvais, and pushed on 
to Amiens. This bemg a forced march, we had had lodgings, wet wood, 
luicomfortahlc supper, damp heds, and an extravagant charge twm 

* Sec ihc 3^50 Omtlcmai of Verona, Act II , Scene 3 
t Mnrdial had Msittll Scoll'ind m 1S25, ind the Diinst then saw a good 
deal ol him under the roof of Ins kinsman, Mr Macdonald Buchanan 
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never colder in my life than when I waked with the sheets clinging 
around me like a shroud. 

** November 8 — W e started at six in the morning, havmg no need to he 
called twice, so heartily was I weary of my comfortless couch. Breakfasted 
at Abhcnlle— then pushed on to Boulogne, expecting to find the packet 
ready to start next morning, and so to have had the advantage of the 
easterly tide But, lo ye ' the packet was not to sail till next day So, 
after sliruggmg our shoulders — bemg the solace & la mode de France — and 
recruiting ourselves with a pullet and a bottle of Chablis, d la mode 
d^An(tleterre, we set off for Calais after supper, and it was betwixt three 
and four in the morning before we got to Dessein’s, when the house was 
full or reported to be so We could only get two wretched bnck-paved 
garrets, as cold and moist os those of Amiens, instead of the comforts 
which we were received with at our arrival * But I was better prepared 
Stnpped off the sheets, and lay down m my dressmg-gown, and so roughed 
it out — lant hen que mal, 

November 9. — ^At four in the mommg we were called— at six wo got 
on board the packet, where I found a sensible and conversible man, a 
very pleasant cucumstancc. At Dover Mr Ward came with the lieutenant* 
governor of the castle, and wished us to visit that ancient fortress. I 
regretted much that our time was short, and the weather did not admit 
of our seeing views, so we could only thank the gentlemen m declming 
their civility. The castle, partly nunous, seems to have been very fine 
The cliff, to which Shakespeare gave his immortal name, is, as all the 
world knows, a great deal lower than his description implies. Our Dover 
friends, justly jealous of the reputation of their cliff, impute this dimmu* 
tion of its consequence to its havmg fallen in repeatedly since the poet's 
time I think it more likely that the imagination of Shakespeare, wntmg 
perhaps at a period long alter he may have seen the rock, had desenbed 
it such os he conceived it to have been Besides, Shakespeare was bom 
in a flat country, and Dover CUff is at least lofty enough to nave Suggested 
the exaggerated features to liis fancy At all events, it has maintamed 
its rcputotion better than the Tameian Bock — ^no man could leap irom 
"it and live Left Dover after a hot luncheon about four o’dock, and 
reached London at half-past three m the mommg. So adieu to la belh 
France, and welcome merry England 

“PoW Mall, November 10 — ^Ere I leave la belle France, however, it is 
fit I should express my gratitude for the unwontedly kmd reception which 
I met with at all hands It would be on unworthy piece of affectation 
did I not allow that I have been pleased — ^highly pleased — ^to find a 
species of literature intended only for my o^vn country, has met such an 
extensive and favourable reception m a foreign land, where there was so 
much d pnon to oppose its progress. For my work I thmk 1 have done 
a good deal; but, above all, 1 have been confirmed strongly m the im* 
pressions I had previously formed of the character of mp., and may 
attempt to draw him with a firmer hand. 

“Thesucccssionofnewpeople and unusual mcidents has had afavourable 
effect on my mmd, which was becommg rutted like an ill kept highway. 

* A room m Desseln's Hotel is now inscnbed ” Chambro do Walter Scott”— onothor 
bns long been marked ''Cbambre do Sterne.” 
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Hy thoughts liavo for some tune flowed in another and pleasanter channel 
f.linTi tlirongh the melancholy course into which my solitary and depni cd 
-state had long driven them, and which gave often pain to be endured 
-without complaint and without sympathy. ‘ For this relief,’ os Marcellus 
says in Hamlet, ‘ much thanhs.’ 

“To-day I iisited the pubhc offices, and prosecuted my researches 
Left ingumes for the Duke of York, who has recovered from a most 
desperate state His legs had been threatened w ith mortification, but he 
w ns sai ed by a critical discharge Also ^^s^tcd the Duke of 'Wellington, 
Lord Meliulle, and others, besides the ladies in Piccadilly Dined and 
spent the evening quietly in Pall Mall 
*^2Ioiembcr 11 — Croker came to breakfast, and we were soon after 
joined by Theodore Hook, alias (on dit) Jolm Bull he has got as fat as 
the actual monarch of the herd. Lock^rt sat still with us, and we had, 
as Gil Bias says, a delicious morning, spent in nbusmg our neighbours, 
at which my three neighbours are no novices any more than 1 am my- 
self, though ^ke Puss in Boots, who only caught mice for his amuse- 
ment), I am only a chamber counsel in matters of scandal The fact is, 
I have refrained, ns much as human fnulty will permit, from all satirical 
composition Here is an ample subject for a little black-'balhng in the 
case of Joseph Hume, the great accountant, who has managed the Greek 
loan so egrcgiously I do not lack personal provocation yet 1 w on’t attack 
him — at present, at least — ^but gu'il se garde de moi 

“‘I'm not a king, nor nae sic thing, 

My word it may not stand , 

But Joseph may a buffet bide, 

Como he beneath my brand ' , 


“At dinner we had a little blow-out on Sophia’s part Lord Dudley, 
Mr Hay, 'Under-SecretaTy of State, Sir Thomas Law rence, &c. Mistress, 
os she now calls herself, Joanna Boillic, and her sister, came m the 
erenmg The whole went off pleasantly 

November 12 — ^IVent to sit to Sir T L to fimsh the picture for His 
Majesty, which every one says is a very fine one I think so myself, and 
wonder how Sir Tliomas has made so much out of an old weatherbeaten 


block But I believe the hard features of old Dons like myself are 
more within the compass of the artist’s skill than the lovely face and de- 
licate complexion of females Came home after a heavy shower. 

“ Noiember 13 — consider Charles’s busmess os settled by a private 
intimation which I had to that effect from Sir "W K.,so I need negotiate 
no further, but w ait the event. Breakfasted ot home, and somebody with 
us, but the whirl of -nsits so great that I have already forgot the party 
Lockhart and I dmed at an official person’s, where there was a litUe too 
much of that sort of flippant wit, or rather smartness, which becomes 
the parochial Joe Miller of boards and offices You must not be grave 
because it might lead to improper discussions , and to laugh without a 
joke 13 a hard task Your professed wags are treasures to this species of 
company Gil Bias was right in eschewing the literary society of his 
fnend Fabricio ; but nevertheless one or two of the me^ could cieatlv 
have improved the conversation of his Commis - ^ 

"Noicmhtr 14 —SSa breakfasted at honest Allan Cunningham’s— 
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lionest Allan— a leal and true Scotsman of tlie old cast. A man of 
genius "besides, wlio oidy requires the tact of knowing when and where 
to stop, to attam the universal praise which ought to follow it. I look 
upon the alteration of * It *s hame and it 's hame,* and * A wet sheet and 
a flowing sea,' as among the best songs going His prose has often admir- 
able passages, but lie is obscure, and overlays his meaning, which will 
not do nowadays, when he who runs must rciid 
“Dined at Crokcr’s at Kensington, with his family, the Speaker, and 
the facetious Theodore Hook 

“We came away rather early, that Anne and I might visit Mrs Ar- 
buthnot to meet the Duke of Welhngton In all my life I never saw 
him better. He has a doren of campaigns in his body, and tough ones 
Anne was delighted with the frank manners of this unequalled pnde of 
British war, and me he received with all his usual kindness He talked 
away about Buonaparte, Russia, and France 

November 15 — I went to the Colomal Oflice, where I laboured hard 
Dined with the Duke of Wellington. Anne could not look cnou^ at 
the vaingueur du vavnqxusar de to ierre The party were Mr and Mrs Peel, 
and Mr and Mrs. Axbuthnot, Vesey Fitzgerald, Banks, and Croker, with 
Lady Bathurst and Lady Georgina One gentleman took mudi of the 
conversation, and gave us, with unnecessary emphasis and at superfluous 
length, his opmion of a late gamblmg transaction 
** November 16 — Breakfasted with Rogers, with my daughters and 
Lockhart. R. was exceedingly entertaming in his dry, qmet, sarcastic ■ 
manner. At eleven to the Duke of Wellington, who gave me a bundle 
of remarks on Buonaparte’s Russian campaign, ivritten in his carnage 
dunng his late mission to St Petersburgh It is furiously scrawled, and 
the Russian names hard to distinguish, but it shall do me yeoman’s ser- 
vice Thence I passed to the Colonial Oflice, n here I concluded my 
extracts Lockhart and I dined with Croker at the Admiralty au grand, 
convert. No less than five Cabinet Mmisters were present— Canning, 
Hnskisson, Melville, Peel, and Welhngton — ^with sub-seoretanes by the 
bushel The cheer was excellent, but the presence of too many men of 
distinguished rank and power always freezes the conversation. Each 
lamp slnnes bnghtest when placed by itself ; when too close they neu- 
tralize each other * 

November 17. — Sir John Malcolm at breakfast Saw the Duke of 
York. The change on H R H is most wonderful From a big, burly, 
stout man, with a tluck and sometimes an inarticulate mode of speakmg, 
he has sunk into a thin-faced, slender-looking old man, who seems 
diminished m his very size I could hardly believe X saw the same 
person, though I was received with his usual kindness. He speaks much 
more distinctly than formerly, his complexion is clearer, in short, 
H R H seems, on the whole, more healthy after tins cnsis than when in 
the stall-fed state, for such it seemed' to be, m which I remember him 
God grant it , his life is of infinite value to the King and country — ^it is 
a breakwater behind the throne. 

“November 18— Was mtroduced by Rogers to Mad. D’Arblay, the 
* In returning from this dinner Sir Walter said, “ I have seen some of these great 
men at the sanio table /or the last time.” 
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celebrated authoress of Evelina and Ceciba— an elderly Iddy, with no 
. remains of personal beauty, but with a simple and gentle manner, a 
pleasing expression of countenance, and apparently quick feelmgs. She 
told me she h^'\Tished to see two persona — myself, of course, bemg one, 
the other Qet^c Canning This was really a comphment to be pleased 
ivith — a'luce little handsome pat of butter made up by a neat-handed 
Philbl'of a dairymaid, instead of the grease, fit only for cart-wheels, 
jvllich one is dosed mth by the pound 

' “Mad D’Arblay told us that the common story of Dr Biimey, her 
father, having brought home her own first work, and recommended it to 
her perusal, was erroneous Her father was in the secret of Evdina 
being printed But the following circumstances may have given nse to 
the stor} — ^Dr Burney was at Streatham soon after the publication, 
where he found Mm. Thrale recovering from her confinement, low at the 
moment, and out of spirits Wliile they were talking together, Johnson, 
who sat beside in a kind of reverie, suddenly broke out, ‘You should 
read tins new work, madam — ^you should read Evelina , every one says 
it IS excellent, and they ore nght ’ The delighted father obtained a 
commission iinm Mm. Thrale to purchase his daughter’s work, and retired 
the happiest of men Mad D’Arblay said she was ivild with joy at this 
decisive evidence of her literary success, and that she could only give 
vent to her rapture by dancmg and skippmg round a mulberry-tree in 
the garden She was very young at thu time I trust 1 shall see this 
lady ogam 

“ Dined at Mr. Peel’s with Lord Liveipool, Duke of Wellmgton, Croker, 
&c The conversation very good. Peel takmg the lead in his own bouse, 
which he will not do elsewhere * * * Should have been at the play, 
but sat too long at Peel’s So ends my campaign amon^ these magm- 
ficoes and potent seigmors, wnth whom 1 have found, os usual, the 
w annest acceptation 

“JVoiflmhcr 20 — ended tins morning my sittings to Lawrence, and 
am heartily sorry there should be another picture of me except that 
which he has fimshed The person is remar^bly like, and conveys the 
idea of the stout blunt carle that cares for few things and fears nothing 
He has represented the author as in the act of composition, yet has 
effectually discharged aU affectation from the manner and attitude He 


dmed with us at Peel’s yesterday, where, by the w’ay, we saw the celebrated 
Chapeau de Paillc, which is not a Chapeau de Pmlle at all I also saw' 
this monung the Duke of Wellington and the Duke of York , the former 
BO communicative, that I regretted extremely the length of time,* but 
hOTe agreed on a correspondence with him Trap dUhonnear pour tiun. 

Duke of York seems still mendmg, and spoke of state affairs os a 
high Tory Were his health good, his spint is as strong os ever. HBH. 

horror of the Liberals. Having the Duke of JWellington, 

mnt « perhaps a still greater person on his side, he might 

make a great fight when *11017 unii* «■> n......... 


• SirWMf A — - **vww***T*«iiiuAc* ojuif iiueu buc v^uuiviij 

carliLt l'cnod%?h»l°aistonSnateuri* ”S«>ttod not hamg scon the Duke at on 
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justly alarmed for their property, -nlucb is plainly struck 'at, and the bulk 
of the landed interest, scarce brook even a mild infusion of Whiggery 
into the Administration. Well, time ^vlll show 

"We Msitcd OUT friends Peel, Lord Qvrydir, hlr Aibnthnot, &c , and 
left our tickets of adieu. In no instance, dunng my former visits to 
London, did I ever meet with such general attention and respect on all 
sides 

"Lady Louisa Stuart dmed — also Wright and Mr and Mrs Christie 
Dr and Mrs Hughes came in the evening, so ended pleasantly our last 
night 11 .’ London. 

“Oj^ord,.Mop«Ji&cr20 — ^Lcft London after a comfortable bicnkfastjond 
an adieu to the Lockhart family If I hod hod but comfortable hopes of 
their poor, pale, prostrate child, so clever and so interesting, I should 
have parted easily on this occasion, but these misgivings overcloud the 
prospect We reached Oxford by six o'clock, and found Cliarlcs and his 
fnend, young Surtees, naiting for us, uitli a good fire in the chimney, 
and a good dinner ready to be placed on the table We had stni^lcd 
throu^i a cold, sulkj*, dnrrlj day, •which deprived of all charms even 
the beautiful country near Henley So u e came from cold and darkness 
into light and uarmth and society N B . — ^We had neither daylight 
nor moonlight to see the view of Oxford from the Maudlin Bridge, wliitli 
I used to think one of the most beautiful in the u orld 

" The expense of trni cUing has mounted high I am too old to rough 
it and scrub it, nor could I have saved fifty pounds by doing so I liav/" 
gained, hou ci er, in health and spmts, in a new stock of ideas, new com 
binations, and new -vieus My Bclf-conscqucnce is raised, I hope not 
unduly, by the many flattering circiunbtnnccs attending my reception 
in the two capitals, and 1 feel confident in proportion In Scotland 1 
fihnll find time for labour and for economy 

" Ghclicniiam, Novmher 21 — Breakfasted with Charles in his chambers 
at Brazenose, where he had everything \cry neat How pleasant it is 
for a father to sit at his child’s boanl ' It is like the aged man reclining 
nndcr the shadow of the oak u Inch he has planted My poor plant has 
«:omo storms to undeigo, but were this expedition conducii e to no more 
than Ins entrance into life under suitable auspices, I should consider the 
toil and the expense u ell hestou cd We then sallied out to see the lions. 
Bcmcmhcrmg the ecstatic feelings vnth which I visited Oxford more 
than tiventy-uve years since, I -was surprised at the comparative indifle- 
rence with which I rcnsiicd the same scenes Bcmnold Hcbcr, then 
composing Ins pnre poem, and imping his wings lor a long flight of 
honourable distinction, is now dead m a foreign land , Hodgson and 
other able men all entombed. The towers and halls remam, but the 
voices which fill them are of modem days Besides, the eye becomes 
saturated with sights, as the full soul loathes the honeycomb I admired 
indeed, but my admiration was void of the enthusiasm which I formerly 
felt. I remember particularly ha'ving felt, while in the Bodleian, like 
the Persian magician •jvho insitcd the enchanted library in the bowels of 
the mountain, and willingly saiTcred Inmself to be enclosed m ita to 
cesses, w'bile less eager sages retired in alarm 

"Nov. 22 — Breakfasted and dined with Mrs Scott, and leaving Chel- 
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tcnimm at seven, pu^ed on to Worcester to sleep Nov 23 — Breakfasted 
at Birmingliani and slept at Macclcsddd. As we come m betvv een ten 
and eleven, tlie people of the inn expressed snipiise at onr travelling so 
late, as the general distress of the manufacturers has rendered many of 
the lower closes desperately outri^eous Nov 24. — Breakfasted at 
Manchester, pressed on, and by dint of exertion reached Kendal to 
sleep, thus gettmg out of the region of the stem, sullen, unv ashed arti- 
ficers, ■whom you see loungmg sulkily along the streets m Lancashire 
God’s justice is requiting, and will yet further requite, those who have 
blovTi up this country into a state of unsubstantial opulence at the ex- 
pense of the health and morals of the lower classes 

“ Ahhotsford, November 26 — Consulting my purse, found my good ;£G0 
diminished to quarter less ten. In purse, £8 Naturally rellected how 
much expense has mcreased smee I first travelled My uncle’s servant, 
during the jaunts u e made together nhile I was a boy, used to have his 
option of a shilling per diem for board u ages, and usually preferred it to 
having his charges borne A servant nowadays to be comfortable on the 
road Sioiild have 4s or 4s Qd board u ages, which, before 1790, would 
have maintained his master But if this be pitiful, it is still more so 
to find the alteration in my own temper When young, on retummg - 
from such a tnp os I have just had, my mind would have loved to dwell 
on all I had seen that was rich and rare, or have been placing, perhaps, 
in order, the vanous additions with which 1 had supplied my stock of 
information, and now, like a stupid boy blundering over an anthmetical 
question half obliterated on his slate, I go stumbbng on upon the audit 
of pounds, shillings, and pence Well, tlie skirmish has cost me £200 
I wished for mformation, — and I have had to pay for it ” 

On proceeding to Edmbuigh to resume his official duties, Sir Walter 
established hunself in a furnished house m Walker Street, it bemg im- 
possible for him to leave his daughter alone in the country, and the aspect 
of his affaire being so much ameliorated that ho did not think it neces- 
sary to carry the jroung lady to such a place ns Mrs Biouii’s lodgings 
Duniig the six ensuing months, houever, he led much the same life of 
toil and seclusion from company wlucli that of Abbotsford had been 
dunng the preceding autumn, very^ rarclj dining abroad, except wntli 
one or two intimate friends, mjaimlle, still more rarely receiving even a 
single guest at liomc , and u hen there w os no such iiiteiTiiption, gii ing 
hiE night as well os his moriung to the desk. 
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or jAi'r, OP jfArotros— canosictjs op thb cabouqate— -xaiiES 

OP A GnAAPrATlIEU— BIYIOEAD TO CllEDlTOM. 

Dcnreo the winter of 1826-7, Sir Walter suffered great pam (cnougli 
to Ime disturbed cffeetually anj other man’s labour*, whether oliicial or 
literary) front succcfstvc ntU'icks of rheumatism, which seems to have 
Iwit fired on hun b\ the wet sheets of one of his French inns ; and his 
lltary contain*, besides, vnnoua indications that his craslituUon was 
already shaking under the fatigue to which he had subjected it. For- 
merly^ however great the quantity of work he put through hia hands, 
hi* e^ eninp were almost alw ays resen cd for the 1 tght wading of on clliow - 
chair, or the enjoymentof his familyand friends Now he fcemcd tognulgo 
eveij’ minute that wa* not spent at the desk The little that he wad of 
new*bwlv««, or tot mere amusement, was done by snalLhcs in the course 
of hi* meals ; and to w alk, w lam he could w alk at all, to the Parliament 
House, and back again through the Prince’s Street gardens, was his only 
eicrci'se and ins only wlatntion Ei cry ailment, of whalei or sort, ended 
in aggrainting his hnicnc*s , and perhaps the sev crust test his philocophy 
cncoimtcred was the feeling of bodilj helplessness that from week to 
week crept upon him The winter, to make bad worse, was a very cold 
and stormy one. The gromiig eluggishncra of lus blood showed itself 
m chjlbloin*, not only on the icct, but the fmgerg, and Ins handwriting 
liccomes more and more cramped and confused I shall not pain the 
Tcsider by cxlraeling merely medical entries from his Diaty , hut Iho 
following gi'C chanictenstio sketches of lus tcinpcmment and reflections. 

1C. — Another had night I remember I used totiunka 
Flight illness W03 a luxunous thing hly pillow was then softened by 
the Imd of affection, and the little cares put m exercise to sooUio the 
languor or pain were more flattenng and plWising than the consequences 
of the illness were disagreeable. It was a new scene to be watched and 
attended, and I used to think that the matadc wnopxnoirc gamed sorae- 
llting by his humour. It is different in the later stagC5-~the old post- 
chaise pets more ehnltcrcd and out of order at ci cry turn ; wmdow's will 
not he pulled up, doors refuse to open, or, being open, w lU not shut again, 
which last 18 rather my case. There is some new subject of complaint 
every momcnl—yonr sicknesses come thicker and thicker— your com- 
forting and eympathinng fnenda fewer and fewer— for why should they 
sorrow for the course of nature ? The recollection of youth, health, and 
uiuntctrupted powers of activity, neither unproved nor eiyoyed, is apoor 
ctmm of comfort. Thcbcstiejthclonghaltwiuamicatlastjandcurcall ” 

He Fiicntafcw days at Abliotsford at Chnstma*, and several weeks 
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dttcing tlie spring vacation , but the &e(pient Saturday excursions were . 
non out of the question — ^if for no other reason, on account of the quantity 
of books which he must have by him while workmg at his Napoleon. 
He says on the 30th of December “"Wrote hard Last day of an eventful 
year , much evil, and some good, but especially the courage to endure 
what Fortune sends without beconung a pipe for her fingers * It is not 
the last day of the year , but to-morrow bemg Sunday, we hold our ~ 
festiT^ to-day — The Fergusons came, and u e had the usual appliances 
of mirth and good cheer "Zet our party, like the chanot-wheefe of Pha- 
raoh m the Eed Sea, dragged heavily — ^It must be allowed that tlie 
regular recurrence of annual festivals among the same mdividuals has, os 
Lie advances, something m it that is melancholy "We meet like the 
sunivors of some perilous expedition, wounded and wesikened ourselves, 
and looking throng diminished ranks to think of those who are no 
more Or they are like the feasts of the Canbs, in which they held that 
the pale and speechless phantoms of the deceased appeared and mingled 
ivitlitheLving "yctwherediallwe fly from vam-repining? orwhyshould 
we give up the comfort of seemg our fnends, because they can no longer 
be to us, or we to them, what we once were to each other ?” 

Durmg the early months of 1827, however, he executed vanous minor 
tracts also for the Quarterly Review, an article on Mackenzae’s Life and 
Works of John Home, author of Douglas, w Inch is, m fact, a nch chapter 
of Scott’s own early reminiscences, and gives many interKting sketches 
of the Lteraiy society of Scotland in the age of which Mackenzie was the 
last honoured reLc, and for the Fonegn Review, then newly started 
imder the editorship of Mr R. F GilLes, an mgemous and elaborate 
paper on the wntmgs of the German novelist Houman. This article, it 
IS proper to observe, was a benefaction to Mr GiUies, whose pecumary 
affairs rendered such assistance very desirable Scott’s generosity in this 
matter — ^for it was exactly giving a poor brother auflior ;£100 at the 
expense of considerable time and dodgery to himself— 1 thinkitnecessary 
to mention , the date of the exertion requires it of me But such, in fact, 
had been m numberless instances his method of servmg Lterary persons, 
who had LttJe or no claim on him, except that they were of that class 
1 have not conceived it dehcate to speciiy many instances of this kmd ; 
but I am at Lberty to state, that when he wrote his first article for the 
Encydopjcdia Supplement, and the editor of that work, Mr Maevey 




acqnamtonce), brought him ;£100 as his remimcration. Sir Walter said, 
“Now tdl me frankly, if I don’t take this money, does it go into your 
pocket or your publisher’s, for it is impossible for me to accept a penny 
of it from a Lterary brother " Mr Napier assured him that the arrange- 
ments of the work were such that the editor had nothmg to do wift the 
fund destmed for contributions . — Scott then pocketed his due, with the 
ofeervation that “ he hod trees to plant, and no conscience as to the purse 
Ms fat friend" — to wit, Constable 
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paper prmtcd m Etirope. Hia good fhend William Murrayf manager of 
the Edmbiirgli Theatre, invited him to preside at the first festival of 
a charitable fund then instituted for the oehoof of decayed performers, 
and he agreed. 

This di^er took place on Enday, the 23rd February. Sir Walter took 
the chair, being supported by the Earl of Fife, Lord Meadowbank, Sir 
John Hope of Pinkie, Admiral Adam, Robert Dundos of Amiston, Peter 
Robertson, and many other personal friends Lord Meadoivbank had 
come on short notice, and vras asked abruptly on his arrival to take a 
toast ivhich had been destined for a noble person who had not been able 
to appear. He knew that this was the first pubhc dmner at which the 
object of this toast had appeared since his misfortimes, and, taking him 
aside in the anteroom, asked him whether he would consider it inddicate 
to hazard a distmct reference to the parentage of the Waverley Novels, 
as to which there had, in point of fact, ceased to be any obscurity from 
the hour of Constable’s failure Sir Walter smiled, and said, “ Do just 
as you like — only don’t say much about so old a story.” In the course of 
the c\ening the Judge rose accordingly and said — 

“I would beg leave to propose a toast— the health of ono of the patrons, a ^at 
aud distinguished individual, vhose name must always stand by itself, and which, 
in an assembly such as tins, or m any other assembly of Scotsmen, must ever be 
receiicd, 1 will not say nitn ordinary feelings of pleasure or of delight, but with 
those of rapture and enthusiasm In domg this I feel that I stand lu a somewhat 
new situation Wlioeier had been called upon to propose the health of my lion 
friend some time ago, would have found himself enabled, from the mystery in which 
certain matters were im olved, to gratifiy himself and his auditors by allusions sure 
to find a responding chord in their own feelings, and to deal in the language, the 
sincere language of panegyric, without intruding on the modesty of the great mdi- 
Yidunl to whom 1 refer But it is no longer possible, consistently with the respect 
duo to my auditors, to use upon this subject terms either of mjstification or of 
obscure or indirect allusion Tlio clouds have been dispelled— the darkness visible 
has been cleared awny — and the Great Unknown — ^tho mmstrel of our native land- 
the mighty magician who has rolled back the current of time, and conjured up before 
our living senses the men and the manners of days svhich have long passed asvay, 
stands revealed to the eyes and the hearts of his nlfectionate and admiring country- 
men * • * * Ho it IS who has opened to foreigners the grand and charsotenstio 
beauties of our country It is to him that wo owe that our gallant ancestors and 
illustrious pntnots— who fought and bled in order to obbsin and secure that inde- 
pendence and that liberty wo now enjoy — ^liavo obtained n fame no longer confined 
to the boundaries of n remote and comparatnely obscure country— it is he who 
has called doivn upon their struggles for glory and freedom the admiration of foreign 
lands He it is who has conferred a now reputation on our national character, and 
bestowed on Scotland an imponsliablo name, were it only by her havmg given birth 
to himself ’ 1 propose the health of Sit Walter Scott ” 

Lone before Lord Mcadowbank censed speaking, tbe company bad got 
upon chairs and tables, and the storm of applause that ensned was deafen- 
ing. When they recovered &om the first fever of their raptures, Sir 
Walter spoke as follows — ^ 

"I certainly did not think, in coming here to-day, that I should have the task of 
acknowledgmg, before 300 gentlemen, a secret which, considenng that it was com- 
municated to more than twenty people, has been remarkably well kept 1 am now 
at the bar of my country, and may bo understood to be on tnal before Lord Meadow- 
bank as an offender , and so quietly did all who were atrt and vairt conduct them- ' 
selves, that I am sure that, were thcjpanct now to stand on his defence, every im- 
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"pftrtiil jury ■wovjld bnng in a verdict of Hot Proven 1 am inlllng, however, to 
plead ffuiUy—noT shall I detain the Court hy a long csphnation why my confession 
has been so long deferred Perhaps capneo might have a considerable share in the 
matter I have now to say, honever. that the merits of these works, if they had 
any, and their faults ore all entirely imputable to myself lake nnother Scottish < 
criminal of more consequence, one hlacmth, 

“ *I am afraid to think what I have done ; 

Xook on’tagam 1 dare not ’ 


“1 have thus far unbosomed myself, and 1 know that my confession will be re* 
ported to the public I mean, then, seriously to state, that nhen I say I am the 
author, I mean the total and undivided author With the exception of quotations, 
there is not a smgle uord that nos not denied from myself, or suggested in the 
course of my reading The wand is now broken, and the book buried Yon will 
allow me further to say, with Prospero, it is jour breath that has filled my sails, 
and to crai e one smgle toast m the capacity of the author of these novels 1 w ould 
fain dedicate a bumper to the health of one who has represented seieral of those 
characters, of which! had endeavoured to give the skeleton, with a truth and Iiveli* 
ness for which 1 may u ell be grateful I beg leave to propose the health of my friend 
Bailhe Ificol Jame — and I am sure that when the author of Waverley and Bob 
Boy dnnks to Nicol Janae, it will bo received with the just applause to which that 
gentleman has aluavs been accustomed,— naj, that you will take care that on tho 
present occasion it shall be pro— D i— oi— ODS I ” (Long and vehement applause ) 

lln SfacKAT — Mj conscience < My worthy fatlier the deacon coiild'never 
have hdioved that his son would hae sic a compliment paid to him hy the Great 
Unknown I” 

Sin Wauteh Soorr —“The Small Known now, Mr Bnlhe,” be , be 


Tho “sensation” produced hy this scene was, in newspaper plirase, 
“ unprecedented " Sir Walter’s Diary merely says — "February 24 — I 
earned my own mstructions mto effect the best I could, and if onr jests 
were not good, our laughter was abundant I think 1 will hardly take 
the chair ogam when me company is so miscellaneous, though they all 
behaved perfectly well Meadowbank taxed me with the novels, and, to 
end that farce at once, 1 pleaded guilty, so that qilore is ended As to 
the collection — ^it has been much cry and little woo, as the deil said when 
he shore the sow I got away at ten at night The performers performed 

1 eiy like gentlemen, especially WiU Murray March 2.— Clerk walked 

home with me from the Conit Z was scarce able to keep up with Intn , 
could once have done it well enongh Funny thing at the theatre lost 
mght Among the discourse m High Life Below Stairs, one of the ladies' 
ladies asks who wrote Shakespeare One says ‘Ben Jonson,’ another 
‘ Fmis ’ ‘ No,’ said Will Murray, ‘it is Sir Walter Scott, he confessed it 
at a public meeting the other day’” 

The reader may, perhaps, expect that I should endeavour to name the 
“upwards of twenty peraons” whom Sir Walter alluded to on this occa- 
sion os havmg been put into the secret of the Waverley Novels previously, 
and, 'mthont reference to the catastrophe of 1826,'! am by no means 
sure mat Z cim give the complete list , but in addition to the immediate > 
meters fte author’s own family— (mdudmg his mother and his 
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Skene, Mr WiUiam Clerk, Mr. Hay Donaldson, Mr. John Bichardson. 
and Mr Thomas Moore 

The entries m Scotia Dioiy oncontcmpoiary literatnre are at this time 
■VEiy fewi nor are Uiere many on the public events of the day, though 
the period vrasavery sturmg one. He seems in fact to have very rarely 
seen, even when in town, any newmaper except the Edmburgli Weekly 
Journal At hisageltisnot-nondcrlnl that when that sheet reached 
him it for the most part contained the announcement of a death w'hich 
interested his feelings , and several of the following passages refer to in- 
cidents of this melancholy class — 

“Jamtary 9 — ^This morning received the long-expected news of the 
Duke of York’s death I am sorry both on public and private accounts 
HBH. v as, while he occupied the situation of next in succession, a 
BreaLicater behind the tlirone I fear his brother of Clarence’s opimons 
may be different, and that he may hoist a standard under which men of 
desperate hopes and evil designs wiU rendezvous I am sorrj*, too, on my 
on n account. The Duke of York was uniformly kind to me, and though 
1 never tasked his friendship, yet 1 find a pow erful friend is gone His 
virtues were honour, good sense, and integnty , and by exertion of these 
qualities he raised the British army from a very low ebb to be the pndc 
and dread of Europe His errors n ere those of a sanguine and social 
temper— he could not resist the temptation of deep play, w Inch w as fatally 
allied with a disposition to the bottle This lost is incident to his com- 
plaint, which vmous infiucnce soothes for the tune, while it insidiously 
increases it in the end 

“FAtrmry 10 — I got a present of Lord Francis Gower’s printed but 
unpublished Tale of the Mill It is a fine tale of terror in itself, and 
very happily brought out He has certainly a true taste for poetry I 
do not know why, but from my childhood I have seen something fearful, 
or melancholy at least, about a mill. Whether I had been frightened at 
the machinery vilicn very young, of which, I think, I have some shadowy 
remembnincc— whether I had heard the stones of the Miller of Thirle- 
stanc, and similar molcndinai tragedies, I cannot tell , but not even 
recollections of the Lass of Patie’s Mill, or the Miller of Mansfield, or 
* he who dwelt on the nver Dee,’ have ever got over my inclination to 
connect gloom with a mill, cspcciaEy when the sun is settmg, Bo I 
entered into the spirit of the terror with which Lord Francis has invested 
Ins haunted spot. 

"Apnl 25 — have now got Boney pegg’d up in the knotty entrails of 
Saint Helena, and may make a short panse. So I finished the review 
of John Home’s works, which, after all, ore poorer than I thought them 
Good blank verse and stately sentiment, but something lukewarmish, 
exceptmg Douglas, which is certainly a masterpiece Even that docs not 
stand the closet. Its ments are for the stage, and it is certainly one of 
the best acting plays gomg Perhaps a play to act weE shonld not be 
toopoeticaL 

“ June 3 -— Wrought hard. I thought I had but a tnfle to do, hut new 
things cast up , we get beyond the Life, however, for I have kulcd him 
to-day The newspapers are very saucy , the Sun says I have got ^£4,000 
for suffering a Frenchman to look over my mannsenpL Here is a proper 
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fellow for you • I wonder what he thinks Prenchmen are made of 
walking money-hags, doubtless. *Now,’ as Sir Pretful Plagiaiy says 
'another person would be vexed at this,’ but I care not one brass farthing. 

“ Jiine 5 — ^Proofs Parhament House till two Commenced the cha- 
racter of Buonaparte To-morrow, bemg a Teind-day, I may hope to get 
it finished 

“June 10 — ^Eose with the odd consciousness of bemg free of my daily 
task I hare heard that the fishwomen go to church of a Sunday with 
their creels new washed, and a few stones in them for ballast, just because 
they cannot walk steadily without their usual load I feel somclhmg 
like them, and rather mcbned to take up some light task than to be 
altogether idle I have mj' proof-sheets, to be sure , but what are these 
to a w hole day ? A good thought came in my head to wnte Stones for 
httle Jolumie Lockhart, from the History of Scotland, like those taken 
from the History of England But I will not wnte mine quite so simply 
as Croker has done 1 am persuaded both c h ildren and the lower class 
of readers hate books whick are written dovm to their capacity, and lo\e 
those that are composed more fur their elders and betters. I will make, 
if possible, a book that a child shall understand, yet a man will feel some 
temptation to peruse should he chance to take it m It wdl require, 
however, a sunphcity of style not quite my own. The grand and inte- 
restmg consists m ideas, not m words A clever thing of this kind might 
have a race 

The Life of Buonaparte was at last pubhshed about the middle o/ 
June, 1827 Two years had elapsed since Scott began it ; but, by a 
careful comparison of dates, I have amved at the conclusion that, his 
expeditions to Ireland and Pans, and the composition of novels and 
cntical miscellamcs bemg duly allowed for, the histoncal task occupied 
ftardly more than twelve months The book was closely printed , m 
fiict,jlhose nine volumes conbim as much letterpress os Waierley, Quy 
Mannenng, the Antiquary, the Monastery, and the Legend of Montrose, 
all put together If it had been pnnted on the onginal model of those 
novels, the Life of Buonaparte would have filled from thirteen to four- 
teen volumes — the work of one twelvemonth, d6ne in the midst of pain, 
sorrow, and rum 

The lofty impartiality with which Scott treats the personal character 
of Buonapcarte was, of coarse, sure to make all ultra-pohticians at home 
and abroad condemn his representation; and an equally general and 
better founded excmtion was token to the lavish imagery of his historical 
style. He despised the former clamour , to the latter he bowed sub- 
missive He could not, whatever character he might wish to assume, 
cease to be one of the greatest of poets. Metaphorical illustrations, which 
men bom with prose inlheir souls hunt for painfully, and find only to 
murder, were to him the natural and necessary ofispnng and playthings 
of ever-teemmg fancy He could not write a note to his printer — he 
could not speim to himself in his Hiaiy — writhout introducing them 
Few will say that his histonoal style is, on the whole, excellent, none 
that it IS perfect , but it is completely unaifected, and therefore excites 
nothing 01 the unpleasant feelmg with which we consider the elaborate 
artifices of a far greater historian — ^the greatest that our literature can 
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boast — Gibbon. Tbc rapidity of the execution infers many inaccuracies 
as to minor matters of fact ; but it is nevertheless true that no inaccuracy 
in the smallest degree atfcctmg the character of the book, as a fair record- 
of great events, has to this hour been detected even by the malevolent in- 
ccmiity of Jacobm and Buonapartist pamphleteers Even the most 
hostile examiners were obliged to acknowledge that the gimnlic career 
of their idol had been traced, in its leading features, -niUi ivonderful 
truth and spjnt No civilian, it was um\ ersally admitted, had ever 
before described modem battles and campaigns with any approach to liis 
-daring and comprehensive felicity The public, ever unwilling to con- 
cede a new species of hononr to a name already covered with distinction, 
listened eagerly for a while to the indimaut reclamations of nobodics, 
whose share in mighty transactions had been omitted or slightly mis- 
represented ; but^ ere long, all these pompous rectifications were summed 
up, and found to constitute nothmg but a contemptible monument of 
self-deludmg vanity. The work, de% oured at first with breathless delight, 
had a shade thrown over it for a tune by the pertinacious blustering of 
these angry Lilliputians, but it hosnowemetged, slowly and surely, from 
the mist orsuEpici.Qn,aud few, whose opimons deserve much attention, hesi- 
tate to avow their conviction that, whoever may be the Polybius of the 
modem Hannibal, posterity will recogmzc his Livy in Scott 
Woodstock, as we have seen, placed upwards of £8,000 in the hands 
of Sir Walter's creditors The Napoleon (first and second editions) pro- 
duced for them a sum which it even now startles me to mention-—£18,{)00. 
As by the tune the historical work was pubbshed, nearly half of the 
First Senes of Chromcles of the Canongate md been wntten, it is obidons 
that the amonnt to which Scott’s litemiy industry, from the close of 
1825 to the 10th of June, 18^ had diminished ms debt, cannot be 
stated at less than £28,000. Hod health been spared him, how soon 
must he have freed himself fiom all his encumbrances ' 

My wife and 1 spent the summer of 1827 partly at a eea-batlung*place 
near Edmbntgh, and partly m Eoxbuighshiro , and 1 shall, in my account 
of the sequel of this year, draw, as it may happen, on Sir Walters Diary, 
the memoranda of fnendly visitoxs, or my own recollections The ami al 
of his daughter and her children at Portobello was a source of constant 
refreshment to him dunng Jime, for every other day he came down and 
dined there, and strolled about afterwards on the beach, thus interrupt- 
ing, beneficially for his health, and I doubt not for the result of his 
labours also, the new custom of remlar night-work, or, os he called it, 
of serving double tides Wlien the^urt released him, and he returned 
to Abbotsford, his family did what they could to keep him to his ancient 
cvenmg habits , but nothing was so useful as the presence of his mvalid 
grandson. The poor child was at this time so for restored as to he able 
to nt his pony again; and Sir Walter, who bad, os the reader observed, 
conceived, the ve^ day he finished Napoleon, the notion of puttmg 
together a senes of stones on the History of Scotland, somewhat in the 
manner of Mr. Croket's on that of England, rode daily among the woods 
with his '*Hngh Littlejohn,” and told the tale, and oscertamed that it 
smted the comprehension of boyhood, before ho reduced it to wntmg. 
Sibjl Grey hod been dismissed m consequence of the accident at the 
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Catnul i and lie had notp- stooped his pride to a soher, steady creature, 
cC a very humhle hlood ; dun, ■with black mane and l^s ; by name 
Douce Davie, alias the Covenanter This, the last of his steeds, by the 
•way, had been pre'viouriy in the possession of a jolly old laird m a neigh- 
bouring countv', and acquired a distinguished reputation by its skill in 
canymg him home safmy 'when dead drunk Douce Davie, on such 
occasions, accommodated himself to the swerving balance of his nder 
•with such nice discnmination, thal^ on the laird’s death, the country 
people expected a vigorous competition for the sagacious animal, but 
the club compamons of the delunct stood off to a man, when it •was 
understood that the Sheriff coveted the succession 
*110 C^onicles of the Canongate proceeded -pan passu, -with these 
historical tales, and both works were published before the end of the 
year He also supermtended, at the same time, the first collection of his 
Prose MiscelLmies, m six volumes 8vo , several articles being remodelled 
and extended to adapt them for a more permanent sort of existence than 
had been ongmally thought o£ Moreover, Sir "Walter penned that 
autumn his beautitul and instructive paper on the Plantmg of Waste 
Laufls, nhich is mdeed no other than a precious chapter of his auto- 
biography for the Quarterly Eeview What he •wrote of new matter 
between June and December fills from five to six volumes m the late 
uniform edition of his works , but all this was hght and easy after the 
perilous dmdmiy of the preening eighteen months 

On the 22nd ot Jidy his Diary bears the date of Mmto He then says. 
“We rubbed up some recollections of twenty years ago, when I was more 
intimate m the familv, till "Whig and Tory separated -us for a time. By 
the ivay, nobody talks "Whig or Tory just now, and the fighting men on 
each side go about muzzled and mute, like dogs after aprocmmation about 
canine madness. Am I sorry for this truce or not t Half-and-half It 
is-all^wc have left to stir the blood, this httlc pohtical brawling Dut 
better too httle of it than too much Here I have reccuved news of two 


deaths at once Lady Die Scott, my very old friend, and Archibald Con- 
stable, the bookseller” — He adds next day. “Yes! they are both, for 
very different reasons, subjects of reflection Lady Diana Scott, widow 
of Walter Scott of Ha^en, was the last person whom I recollect so mu(^ 
older than myself, that she kept always at the same distance m point of 
aw, so that she scarce seemed older to me (relatively) two years ago, 
w nen m her mnety-second year, than fifty years before. She was the 
daughter (alone remaining) of Pope’s Earl of Marchmont, and, like her 
father, had an acute nund and an eager temper She was always kmd 
to me, remarkably so indeed when I was a boy —Constable’s death might 
have been a most important thing to me if it had happened some y^rs 
ago, and I should then have lamented it much He has hved to do me 
some mjuiy, yet, excephng the last ^,000, 1 think most unmtentionallv 
He was a prince of bookselleis , his -news sharp, powerful, and liberal , 
too sangume, however, and hke many bold and successful schemers, never 
knowing when, to stand or stop, and not always calculating his means to 
Ins object with mercantile accuracy He was very vaim for which he 
had some rcMon, havmg raised himself to great commercial emmence 
as ho might also, with good management, have attemed great wealth. He 
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knew, 1 tlimk, more of the buainesa of a bookseller, in planning and 
exeentmg popular u orks, than any man of his time. In hooka themselves 
he had much hibliogi^hical infonnation, but none whatever that could 
be termed literary. He knew the rate volumes of his library not only 
bv the eye, but by the touch, when blmdfolded. Thomas Thomson saw 
lum make Ins cvperimenl^ and, that it might be complete, placed m his 
hand an ordinary volume instead of one of these hbn ranores. He said 
he had over-estimated Ins memory, he could not recollect that volume. ' 
Constable uas a Molent tempered man with those he dared use freedom 
with He was easily overawed by people of consequence, but, as usual, 
took it out of those whom poverty made subservient to him Yet he 
- was generous, and far from b.ad-heaited , in person good-looking, but 
corpulent Littcrly , a large feeder and deep drinker, till his health became 
weak He died of water in the chest, which the natural strength of his 
Constitution set long at defiance 1 have no great reason to regret him, 
yet I do If he deceived me, ho also deceived himself” 

Constable’s spint had been effectually broken by hia downfall To 
stoop from being pnmus ahsqxve secundo among the Edinburgh booksellers, 
to be the occupant of on obscuie closet of a shop, without capital, without 
credit, all lus mighty undertakings, abandoned or gone into other hands, 
except indeed hia Miscellany, which he had now no resources for pushing 
on m the fashion he once contemplated — this reverse was too much for 
tlmt proud heart He no longer opposed a determined mind to the ail- 
ments of the body, and sunk on the 2lBt of this month, having, os I am 
told, looked long ere he took to his bed at least ten years older than he 
was He died in lus fifty-fourth year, but mto that space he had crowded 
vastly more than the usual average of zeal and energy, of hilarity and 
triumph, and perhaps of anxiety and misery. 

About this time the rumour became prevalent that Mr Canning’s 
health was breaking up among toils and mortifications of anrther order, 
and Scott’s Diary has some striking entries on this painful subject 
Meeting Lord Melville casually at the scat of a common fnend towards 
the end of July, ho s.aya "I was sorry to see my very old fnend, this 
upright statesman and honourable gentleman, depnved of his power and 
his oflicial mcomc, which the number of Ins family must render a matter 
of importance He was cheerful, not affectedly so, and boro Im declen- 
sion like a wise and brave man Canning said the office of Premier w as 
his by inheritance , he could not, from constitution, hold it above tw o 
years, and then it would descend to Peel. Such is ambition ' Old 
Inciids foieaken — old principles changed — every effort used to give the 
vessel of the Slate a now direction, and aU to be Palinurus lor two 
years 1” 

Of the 10th of August — ^when the news of Mr Canning’s death reached 
Abbotsford — and the day following, arc these entnes . “ The death of 
the Premier is announced — late George Canning — ^tho witty, the accom- 

{ dished, the ambitious , he who had toiled tiiuty years, and involved 
iimseli in the most harassing discussions, to attain this dizzy height , ho 
who had held it for three months of intrigue and obloquy — and now a 
heap of dust, and that is all. He was an early and familiar friend of 
mine, tlirough my intimacy with George Ellis. No man possessed a 
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^>ei and more playful wit in society ; no one smce PiWs time had more 
fytTnmnTiilTng sarcasm in debate; in the House of Commons he was the 
terror of that species of orators called the Yelpers His lash fetched 
away both skin and flesh, and would have penetrated the hide of a 
rhmoceros. In his conduct is a statesman he had a great fault , he lent 
himself too willingly to intrigue Thus he got into his quarrel inth 
Lord Castlereagh, and lost credit with the country for ivant of openness 
Thus, too, he got involved with the Queen’s party to such an extent that 
it fettered him upon that miserable occasion, and obhged him to butter 
Sir Eobert Wilson inth dear fnend, and gallant general,* and so forth 
Lhe last composition with the Whigs was a sacnflcc of pnnciple on both 
sides I have some reason to thmk they counted on gettmg nd of him 
in tn 0 or three years To me Canning was always personaUy most kmd 
1 saw with pam a great change in his health when I met him at Colonel 
Bolton’s, at Storrs, in 1825 In London last year I thought him looking 
better. My nerves have for these ttvo or three last days been susceptible 
of an acute excitement from the shghtest causes , the beauty of the 
evenmg, the sighmg of the summer breeze, bring the tears into my eyes 
not unpleasantly But I must take exercise, and case-harden myself 
There is no use m encouraging these moods of the mind. 

** Avgust H. — Wrote nearly flve pages ; then walked A visit from 
Henry Scott, nothing known as jet about pohtics A high Tory Ad- 
mimstration would be a great evil at this tune There are repairs in the 
structure of our constitution which ought to be madeut this season, and 
without which the people wiU not long be silent A pure Whig Admims- 
tration would probably play the devil by attempting a thorough repair. 
As to a compound or melo-dramatic Ministry, the parte out of which sucli 
a one could be organized just now are at a terrible discount in pubhc 
estimation, nor will they be at par in a hurry agam The pubhc u ere 
generallj* shocked at the complete lack of pnnciple testified on the late 
occasion, and by some who till then had high credit The Duke of 
Wdhngton has nsen by his firmness on the one side, Bail Grey on the 
other ” 


He received, about this time, a third visit from Mr. J. L Adolphus 
The second occurred in August, 18524, and smce that time they had not 
met I transcnbe a few paragraphs &om my fiiend’s memoranda, on 

which I formerly drew so largmy He says 

“Cal^ity had borne heavily upon Su- Walter m the mterval , but 
the painful and anxious feehng with which a friend is approached for the 
first tune wder sucli cuctmstances, gave way -at once to the unassumed 
serexuty of his manner* j^re were some signs of age about him which 
the mere hrose of tune would scarcely have accoimted for : hut his spmts 
w^ abatea omy, not broKen , if they had sunk, tiiey had sunk equably 
and gentiy It was a dedmmg, not a douded siin 1 do not rem^ber, 
at penod, hearmg him make any reference to the afflictions he had 
Bufieied, ^cept once, when, speaking of Ins Life of Hapolcon, he said ‘h« 
knew that it had some maccuracies. Tmt fnnn/i 
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“ Some daya of my visit wei’C marked by an almost perpetual confine- 
ment to the bouse, the ram being incessant On o rainy day, when 
walking at the usual hour became hopeless, Sir Walter asked me to at 
with lum ivhilc he continued his mon^g occupation,rivmg me, for my 
own employment, tlie pubhcations of the Baimatync Club. Hib study, 
as I recollect it, u os stnctly a work-room, though an elegant one It has 
been fancifully decked out m pictures, but it had, I think, very few 
articles of mere ornament The chief of these was the prmt of Stothard’s 
Canterbury Pilgnms, which hung over the chimneypiece, and, from the 
place assigned to it, must have been m great favour, though Sir Walter 
made the charactenstic criticism upon i^ that, if the procession were to 
move, the young squire who is prancing in the foreground would in 
another minute be over his horsed head The shelves were stored inth 
serviceable books , one door opened into the great library, and a hang- 
ing-stair within the room itself commumcated with his bed-room. It 
would have been a good lesson to a dcsnlloiy student, or even to a 
moderately achvc amanuensis, to see the uiuntcrmitted energy with 
wlncb Sir Walter Scott applied hi mself to his work I conjectured that 
he was at this time writing the Tales of a Qrandfather. Wlien we had 
sat down to our respective employments, the stillness of the room was 
unbroken, except by the light rattle of the ram agamst the %nndows, 
and the dashuig trot of Sir Walter's pen over his paper, sounds not veiy 
unlike each other, and which seemed to vie togetuer m rapidity and 
coutmuance Sometimes, when he stopped to consult a book, a short 
dialogue would take place upon the subjects with W’hich I was occupied 
— about ilary Queen of Scots, perhaps, or Viscount Dundee ; or, again, 
the silence might be brokeu for a moment by some merry outcry m the 
ball, from one of the little grandchildren, which would half w'akeu 
Nimrod, or Bran, or Spice, as they slept at Sir Walter’s feet, and pro- 
duce a ^owl or a stifled hark, not m anger but by way of protest. For 
matters like these, work did not proceed the W'orse, nor, as it seemed to 
me, did Sir Waller feel at all discomposed by such interruptions as a 
message, or the entrance of a visitor One door of Ins study opened mto 
the hall, and there did not appear to be any understanding that he should 
not he disturbed At the end of oUr mommg w e attempted a sortie, but 
had made only a little w’ay in the shrubbery-walks overlooking the 
Tweed when the ram drove us back. The ni er, swollen and discoloured, 
swept by majestically, and the sight drew from Sir Walter his favounte 
lines— 

“ ‘ I’ve seen, Tweed’s sili cr streams, slittonng m the sunny beams, 

Turn drnmlj and dark, as they rolled on tlieir way,* 

“There could not have been a better moment for appreciating the imngoiy 
of the Last line I think it was m this short walk that he mentioned to 
me, with great satisfaction, the favourable prospects of his literary indus- 
try, and spoke sangumcly of rctneymg his ‘losses witli the booksellers’ 
“ Those who have seen Abbotsford will rctnember that there is at the 
end of the ball, opposite to the entrance of the library, an arched door- 
way leading to oilier room's One night some of the party observed that 
by an arrangement of light, easily to be unagmed, a luminous space was 
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formed upon fhe library door, m -n-hich tbe shadow of a person standing 

•L ^ ^ )pearance, tbe body of 

some time before told 


m tbe opposite arcbway made a very im 
the ball remaining qmte dark Sir Walter 
hiB friends of tbe deception of sight (mentioned in bis Demonology) 
which made him for a moment imagme a figure of Lord Byron standing 
in the same hall. The discoverers of the little phan^magoria which I 
have just described called to him to come and see thm ghost. Whether 
he thought that raising ghosts at a man’s door was not a comely amuse- 
ment, or whether the pai^y upon a circumstance which had made some 
impression upon his own fancy was a httle too strong, he certainly did 
not enter mto the jest ” 

About the dose of August, Sir Walter’s Diary is chiefly occupied with 
on ^air which, as the reader of the previous chapter is aware, did not 
come altogether unexpectedly on hum Among the documents laid be- 
fore bun m the Golomal Office, when he was m London at the close of 
1826, were some which represented one of Buonaparte’s attendants at 
St Helena, General Gouigaud, as havmg been guilty of gross unfairness, 
givmg the English Government pnvate information that the Emperor’s 
compkints of ill-usoge were utterly unfounded, and yet then, and after- 
wards, aidmg and assistmg the delusion m France as to the harshness of 
Sir Hudson Lowe’s conduct towards his captive. Sir Walter, when usmg 
these remarkable documents, guessed that Gouigaud might be mdmed 
to fix a personal quarrel on himself , and there now appeared in the 
newspapers a succession of hints that the General was senously bent on 
this purpose He apphed, as “Colonel Grogg” would haie done forty 
years before, to “ The Baronet ” 

Diabt — "Avgust 27 — A smgulnr letter from a lady, requestmg me 
to father a novel of hers That won’t pass Cadell 'teausmits a notice 
from the French papers that Gouigaud bos gone, or is going, to London , 
and the bibhopolist is m a great fui^ 1 lack some part oi his instmct 
I have done Gourgaud no wrong I have written to Will Clerk, who has 
mettle in him, and will thmk of my honour as wdl as my safety ” 

“Scptcmicr 4. — Wilham Clerk quite ready and wiUmg to stand my 
friend if Gourgaud should come my road He agrees with me that thero 
IS no reason why he should turn on me, but that if he does, reason or 
none, it is best to stand buff to him It appears to me that what is least 
forgiven in a man of any mark or likelihood is want of that article 
blackguardly called plud. All the fine qualities of genius cannot make 
amends for it We are told the gemus of poets, especially, is irreconcil- 
able with this species of grenadier accomplishment. If so, gud chutn de 
genre I 

"-Sepfemher 10 — Gourgaud’s wrath has burst forth in a veiy distant 
clap of thunder, in which he accuses meof contniung, with the Ministry, 

to slander his mg of a reputation He be d d for a fool, to make his 

cjuc worse by stimng I shall only revenge m}'®clf by pnbhshmg the 
^hole ^tracts I made from the records of the Colonial Office, in which 
enough to make him bite his nn-tlg 

^Received from James Ballantvne the proofe of my 
•> rautwus bilinm from mine hon^t finend, alarmed by 

*- o an colond, who had desuibcd Gouigaud asamoKiajs gargon, 
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ffttnoTO fcnecr, ta'irffFTiiaa, an«l in forflu I tvtoIc n nC'^vr, r, '“vljffh u 
Iruc, that I hiye«l ail W) fnentis woai i traxt l<» jny bcI’hj; wih projNir 
c.aitton and advica ; bat tliat if 1 \s tra crpatlc, in a mn!T5.'nt af wi *, 
of tloiog anylliinp lihort of what n> hoooar dcmnisdcfl, I sho d J tHa the 
death of apaiconcd rat in a holejoal of nicrcf of jay u« « (k«’r«.}.aU>»jj 

Ood hnoava that, t})o«f,h hfo is pJacid rnou;;)) avjtii me, I d • « »t fa! 
amthinR tonUach mo to il so rlroncir as to ocfa-Moji ma satodm: ana 
n¥b avhich <lut\ to my character maj *th wand from me I f *1 to tskiL 
With the Tales of a Grandfather, ‘scond \ohune,njs ! flm-hc'l f nr pt 4 ‘ k" 
Sir W’attor'fi f tmily verc rehu\&i from con*-. Icmble i nvitty win r the 
iiuwi-pajKirs cea'^cvl to give patagnphs aWjt Gcncr.il Goi.r,no'l , ■^n>l the 
I'lowmg over of this nlann m-'s parljcwlarlj neccptiidc to lue <'Me t 
danghlir, mIio had to turn soulhiMiids olwol tho bcKuimrg of Ort'drt-r 
He himsuU certainly cared little or nothing .aljont tint (ornnj atnni.sr) 
affair; 'intl if it h*id any effect at all upon his spirits Ihtv tn-re pK ^’ir- 
"iilv excited and stimnhted He po®^i>«c*»i a nnr of pii-tol' f-d \ ,i from 
K.ipolcojds camape at Waterloo, and orv'-cnterl to him. I KI; 've. hj {h:i 
Irtle Hoxiotinble Colonel James Slanhnpo, and he said hr dp<.‘„*in .1 to 
mdeo n*e of Jh»»in, m core the control ewy "hoiiM end* in a r. rn'm'd' r, 
and hiR fnend Clerk should think ns nell as ho did of thrii fahtir Ihit 
this w as prohably a jest. I imi ob-uri e that I en'‘f saw S.r Walter thiot 
at n mark inlh jiistoh*, and he ncfpiiUiti lunreif ii ell ; m miirli r » o« to 
excite great adminlion in some jonnu ofTiccis whom he Ind f.am 1 pw''- 
tning in his ham on nniny day With the nfle he !« m I l»y th la whw 
know him in early life to Inic l-cen a itrv gi^rKl shot indtevr 
iJeforc Qonigand fell qmlc a'kfm&ir W.diiT msdu an cxcn'^ion ti 
IHmhurph, to meet his fr^nd*- Mm M.arlA‘an Cleplrmc end Laly 
Kortharopton, i\ ith nhnm he hail >»otnc hu*’mai to trm-ict , and th«'y, 
L'olinp, as all Imintimilt' fmnds at thi« time did, tint the kiadl'J?! 
thing llmv could do by Inm nns to k*fp him .as lo,iga>i tv>"»iM' avni 
from hi« dek, contriial to ‘■&lnce bun into iting t* <'?« f r "v' 
Gircnock on their i.av to the Ucbndi. . He i.«it 1 /m hi' ^ ti.ni hn 
edrenud kinsman, Mr CamplieU of Blythsiu-wl, lu win eymklK f-ri. 
Mith much m(erv<, the Argjlc Sl>n,i., mxrJmp the tp**! 1 . 1 (,’•«' tu' 
celebntrd Tirl M w taken prisoner in 1CS5 lu* ««',*« in hi^- di 
“the llighland drr*\«'Marc full apt to bicak HU tlisMot'’^*" A "ce "to t r 
thi« ftow , ' and then roeorik the capsUxI tuith , kc., r-f Ji, fn f).| ,i«. 
hrtamm»nt,a«d'^ine yjoi rl''r.o ‘old at ti*>k,i ’■p >• dly tb * ‘'rf-.i.T 
of the «m't.ler of the t.' .mbrais (li.o iih' rank i ‘weH ri tk ' k.i''**! of 
the Clyde)— *0 Ijord,hh“- and bcpmtmus to the Ori.-b‘r r* d the I/-: « r 
Cumbniy p, and m Thy toerci do not fojyr t the ^•dJX^ id i^hn'k c f tJr it 
r.r.taiuand lulxadJ Tha n-tf mto; mih n r* 

Oil svtiirnu’y fr m tin- tnp, Sro’i fjan 1 ea i.niitdiWi fron Lml ,i^'d 
L" li' lUii.u«wt rth to n.»i,t the Duke cf Vidtir n n <*** i’ e-.r TVib n a: 
Hiirlrm The ljii!{n»nr*ihnn makim.'ipi rx- * inih* r K dv !, 
to which mlditmu'il insT'a7*'»pse \i,v,n.oi b/th*" u“ In o’ * 
iimm rirnt » tl I eh’i5.p> » t ly<r,! k’ , k m " n* ’ - 1 v 

s in htm'i.lf .'i> j i-'c ‘'^.r miag lery 2 r*" .U' . 1 , f tk 

op" on that 1 Or'V' n, >'» i ’i'** I y c-*!! d v « Sir/. T^t-U. >, 1 *“^ t" t 
of CoaiB'iukr of tt tv , whuL ht I 21 ck ti-.kj the !.tr, s 
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Premier, gninmg ground everj day Sir Walter, wlio felt for tlic great 
captain the pure and isalted devotion that might have been expected 
from some honoured soldier of his banners, accepted this invitation, and 
witnessed a scene of enthusiasm with which its principal object could 
hardlv have been more gratified than he was 

Diabt — Odoher 1 — set about work for two hours, and finished 
tiiiee pages , then walked for two hours , then home, adjusted slicnlf 
processes, and cleared tb* table. I am to set off to-morrow for Eavens- 
worth Csirtlc, to meet the Duke of Wellington, a great let-off, I suppose 
Tet I would almost rather stay, and see two days more of Lockhart and 

my daughter, who will be off before my return Perhaps But 

there rs no end to perhaps We must cut the rope, and let the vessel 
dnve down the tide of destiny 

October 2 — Set out in the morning at seven, and reached Kdso by a 
httle past ten with my own horses Then took the Wellington coaidi to 
carry me to Wellington — smart tliat* * * * * When I arrived, the 
family had just retired Lord Bavensworth and Mr Liddell came down, 
howe\ er, and both received me as kindly as possible. 

"Octobers — ^Eose about eight or later My morals begin to be 
corrupted by travel and fine companv Went to Durham with Lord 
Eavenswortn betwixt one and two Found the gentlemen of Durham 
couutv and town assembled to receive the Duke of Wellington I saw 
several old friends, and with diificul^ suited names to faces, and faces to 
names. There were Dr Philpolts, I)r Gdly, and his wife, and a world 
of acquaintance, — among others. Sir Thomas Lawrence, whom I asked 
to come on to Abbotsfora, but he could not. He is, firom habit of coaxing 
his subjects, 1 suppose, a little too fair-spoken, otherwise very pleasant. 
Tlie D^e arrived very late. There w ere bells, and cannon, and drums, 
trumpets, and banners, besides a fine troop of yeomanry The address 
well expressed, and as well answered by the Duke. Tfie enthusiasm of 
tlie ladies and the gentry was great, the common people more lukewnrm 
The Duke his lost popularity in acceptmg pobtical power He will be 
more useful to his countiy, it mav be, than ever, but wfll scarce be so 
gracious in the people’s eyes, and he not care a curse for what out- 
ivard show he has lost. But I must not talk of curses, for we are gomg 
to take our dinner with the Bishop of Durham We dmed about one 
hundred and forty or fifty men, a distinguished company for rank and 
property. Mardi-il Beresfoid and Sir JAn,^ amongst others— Marquis 
of Lothian, Lord Feversham, Marquis Londonderry, and 1 know not who 
besides — 


‘ Lords and dukes, and noble pruices. 
All the pnde and flower of Spam ' 


We dmed in the old baronial haU, impressive from its rude antiqnitv 
and fortimetelv free from the plaster of former improvement, as I tnist 
It will long be from the gingerbread taste of modem Gothicirer^ The 
bright moon streammu m through the old Gothic windows contrast&.l 
strangely with the irtificiil hghts withm , spears, banners, and armour ' 

T Sir John Bedford had some few years before this commanded on the 

I^iih riabon, when Sir TTidtcr and he saw a great deal of each other. « and mem 
men were they ” v.uw, .uiu 
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were intermixed witli the pictures of old bishops, and the whole had a 
singular mixture of baronial pomp with the grave and more chastened 
dignity of prelacy. The conduct of our reverend entertamer suited the 
character remarkably well. Amid the welcome of a Count Palatine he 
did not for an instant forget the gravity of the Church dimitary. All 
his toasts were gracefully given, and his httle speeches wml made, and 
the more affcctinn that the failing voice sometimes remmded us that our 
host laboured under the infirmities of advanced life. To me personally 
the Bishop was i ery civil. 

“ Our party w’ciit to-day to Sunderland, when the Duke was briUiantly. 
received by an immense population, chielly of seamen. The dilficulty of 
getting mto the rooms was dreadful — an ebbing and flowing of the crowd 
which nearly took me oif my legs The entertamment was handsome , 
about two hundred dmed, and appeared most hearty in the cause which 
had convened them — some indeed so much so that, finding themselves 
so far on the way to perfect happiness, they e’en would go on. After the 
dinner party broke up there was a ball, numerously attended, where there 
was a prodigious anxiety discovered for shaking of hands The Duke 
had enough of it, and 1 came m for my share , tor, though os jackal to 
the lion, I got some part in, whatever was going We got home about 
half-past two in the mommg sulficiently tired.” 

Some months afterwards, Sir Cuthbert Sharp, who had been particu- 
larly kind and attentive to Scott when at Sunderland, happened, in 
wnting to him on some matters of business, to say he hoped he had not 
foigotten Ins fnends in that quarter Sir Walter’s answer to Sir Cuthbert 
(who had been introduced to him by his old and dear friend Mr Surtees 
of Mainsforth) begms thus, — 

" Forgot tlieo I No ! my worthy fero ' 

Forgot blitho mirth and gallant cheer 1 
Death sooner ^tretcli mo on my hicr > 

Forgot thee! 

“Forgot tho univorsvl shout 
■When ‘ cann} Sunderland ’ broke out — 

A truth which knaves alTect to doubt— 

Forget thcol 

“ Forgot you ? No — ^though now a day 
1 'vo hoard your knowing people say. 

Disown tho debt you cannot pay. 

You'll find it far the thnftiost way — 

But I !— 0 no 

“ Forget your kmdnoss found for all room. 

In what, though large, seem’d still a small 
Forgot my Surtees in a ball room — 

Forgot you? 

“Forget your spnghtly dumpty-diddles. 

And beauty tripping to tho llddlos. 

Forgot my lovely friends tho Lidddls— 

Forget you! 

“So much fox obhvion, my dear Six 0,, and now, havuiig dismounted 
from my Pegasus, who is xatlier spavined, I charge afoot, like an old 
dragoon as I am,” &c , &c 


No. 

No. 

room, 

No. 

No 
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On file 8t]i Sir Tl^'alter reached Abbotsford, and forth\nth resumed 
his Grandfather's Tides, which he composed throughout with the ease 
and heartiness reflected in this entry “ This mormng was damp, dnp- 
ping, and unpleasant , so I even made a work of necessity, and set to the 
Tales like a dragon I murdered Madellon of 2omiby at the Thrieve 
Castle, stabbed the Black Douglas m the toivn of Stirling ; astonished 
Bing James before Roxburgh, and stifled the Earl of Mar in his batli 
in the Canongate. A wild world, my masters, tins Scotland of outs 
must have been No fear of wont of interest , no lassitude in those daj s 
for want of work — 

‘For treason, d'ye see, 

Was to them a disb of tea, 

And murder bread and butter * " 


Such was his life in autumn 1827 Before I lea\ e the period, I must 
note how greatly I admired the manner in which all his dependants ap- 
peared to have met the reverse of his fortunes — a reverse which inferred 
ven' considerable alteration in the circumstances of every one of them 
The butler, instead of being the easy chief of a large establishment, was 
now doing half the work of the house, at probably half liis formerwages, 
old Peter, who had been for five and twenty years a digmfied coachman, 
was now ploughman in ordmary, only putting his horses to the carnage 
upon high and rare occasions , and so on with all the rest that remained 
of the ancient tram And all, to my view, seemed happier than they 
had ever done before Their good conduct had given every one of them 
a new elevation m his ow n mind, and yet their demeanour had gained m 
place of losing, in simple humility of obsenance The great loss was 
that of William Laullaw, for o'hom (die estate bemg all but a fragment 
in the hands of the trustees and their agent) there was now no occupation 
here. The cottage, w hich Lis taste had converted into a loveable retreat, 
had found a rent-paymg tenant, and he was himg a dozen miles off on 
the farm of a relation in the Vale of Yarrow' Eaery week, however, 
he came down to have a ramble with Sir Walter over their old haunts, 
— ^to hear how the pecuniary atmosphere was darkening or bnghtemng, 
and to read m eieiy' face at Abbotsfoid that it could never be itself 
agam until circumstances should permit Ins le-cstablishment at 
Knesidc. 


All this warm and respectful solicitude must have had a preciouslv 
soothing influmce on the mind of Scott, who may be said to haTC lived 
upon love No man cared less about popular admiration and applause ; 
but for the least chill on the aflection ot any near and dear to Inm he had 
tlie sensitiveness of a maiden I cannot foiget, m particular, how' his ey es 
sparkled when he first pomted out to me Peter Mathieson mudin" the 
plough on the hnugh . “Epd," said he, “auld Pepe— (this ivas the'chii- 
dren’sname for their good fnend)— auld Pep* whisthng at his darn 
The honest fellow said, a yokmg in a deep field would do baith him and 
the hlackies good. If things get round with me, easy shall he Pepe’s 
cushion " In general, dunng that autumn, I thought Sir Walter enjoyed 
much his usual spmts. :: 

n Clironidcs of the Cmongate-(uhich title supplanted 

that of “ The Canmgate Mtsecllany, or TradUtons of the SanelvaTy^^vos 
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ptiWi'hcd earlv in the ■r inter. The contents ■were.the HigUand Widovr, 
the Tno DroNcrs, and the Sui^eon’s Daxi^hter, all in their styles eKcel- 
Icut, except that the Indian part of the lost docs not well hamoniyeivith 
the rest ; and cerUim preUminaty chapters 'nhich were Renorally con- 
sidered as^till better tiian the stones ther introduce The portraiture 
of Itlxs Murray Keith under the name of Mrs Bethune Baliolj and that 
of CJhxyatal Croftangry thxonghont, appear to me nnsurpassed in Scott’s 
wntings. In the former, I am assured Jic has mixed np vanous features 
of his own bdoved mother , and in the latter, there can he no doubt that 
a good deal was taken from nobody but himself. In fact, the choice of 
the hero’s residence, the original title of the hook, and a 'world of minor 
circumstances, were suggested by the actual condition and prospects of 
the author’s affairs , for it appears from his Diary, though I have not 
thought it necessary to qnolo those entnes, that from tune to time, he 
tween December, 1826, and November, 1827, he had renew cd threatening 
of severe treatment from the Jewish brokers, Messrs Abnd and Co , and, 
on at least one occasion, he made every preparation for taking shelter in 
the Sanctuary of Holyrood House Althongh these people were well 
awmre thht at Chnstmas, 1827, a very large dividend would ho paid on 
the Bollantyne estate, they wpuld not understand that their interest, and 
that of all the creditors, £iy in allowing Scott the free use of his time ; 
that by thwarting and harrassing him personally, nothmg was likely to 
be ncbievcd but the throwing up of the trust, and the settlement of the 
insolvent house's affairs on the usual terms of a sequestration ; m which 
case there could bo no doubt that he would, on resigning all his assets, 
be discharged absolutely, with liberty to devote lus future cxextions to lua 
owui sole benefit The J cws would understand nothing, but that the very 
unanimity of the other creditors as to the propriety of being gentle vnth 
him rcno^crcd it extremely probable tbnt tlieir harshness might be 
rewarded by immediate payment of their whole demand. They fancied 
that the trustees would clear off any one debt, rather than disturb the 
arrangements generally adopted , they fancied that, m case they’^ laid Sir 
"Wsdler Scott in pnson, there would be some extraordinary burst of feeling 
in Edinburgh— that private friends would interfere — m short, that m one 
way or another they' should get hold, without further delay, of their 
« pound of flesh ” Two or three paragraphs from the Diory ■will be enough 
08 to this unpleasant snbject. 

Odoher 31. — Just as I was memly cutting away among my trees, 
arrives Sir Gibson ■with a very melancholy look, and indeed the news ho 
brought was shocking enough It seems Mr Abud, the same who for- 
merly was dispo«ed to disturb me m London, has giv cn positiv e orders to 
take out diligence against me for lus debt. Tins brea^ all the measures 
we had resolved on, and prevents the dividend from talang place, by 
w Inch many poor persons will be great snfferers Eor me the alternative 
will he more painlul to my feelings than prciudicial to my interests. To 
submit to a sequestration, and allow the creditors to take what they con 
get, will he the inevitable consequence. This will cut short my labour 
by several years, which I mig^t spend, and spend in vain, in endeavour- 
ing to meet their demands. We shall know more on Saturday, and not 
sooner. I went to Bowhill ■with Sir Adam Fei^uson to dinner, and 
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pmmfatiTip.fl as good a countenance in tbe midst of my perplexities os a 
man need desire It is not bravado , I feel firm and resolute 
- *'Noiml<yr 1 — vraked in the mght and lay two hours in feverish 
meditation. This is a tribute to natural fcehng But the air of a fine 
frosty mormng gave me some elasticity of spirit. It is strange that about 
a week ago I was more dispirited for nothing at all than 1 am now for 
perplexities which set at defiance my conjectures concerning their issue. 
I suppose that I, the Olironicler of the Canongate, will have to take up 
my residence m the Sanctuary, unless I prefer the more any residence 
of the Calton Jail, or a tnp to the Isle of Man. It is to no purpose bemg 
angry with Abud, or Ahab, or whatever name he delights in He is 
seeing his own, and thinks by these harsh measures to render his road 
to it more speedy Sir Adam Ferguson left BowhiU this morning for 
Diimfnesshue I returned to Al^otsford to Anne, and told her this 
unpleasant news She stood it remarkably well, poor body 

‘'November 2 — ^I was a little bihous this mght — ^no wonder Had 
sundry letters, without any power of givmg my mind to answer them — 
one about Gourgaud with ms nonsense I shall not trouble my head 
more on that score Well, it is a hard knock on the elbow , I knew I 
had a life of labour b^ore me, but I was resolved to work steadily , now 
they have treated me hke a recusant turnspit, and put in a red-hot cmder 
into the wheel alongst with me But of what use is philosophy — and I have 
always pretended to a httle of a practical character— if 'it cannot teach 
us to do or suffer ? The day is glomus, yet I have httle will to enjoy it , 
yet, were a twelvemonth over, I should perhaps smile at what makes mo 
nowveiysenous Smile< — ^No, that can never be My present feelings can- 
not be recollected with cheerfulness , but I may drop a tear of latitude 

“ November 4 — ^Put my papers in some order, and prepared for the 
journey It is m the style of the Emperors of Abyssmia, who proclaim 
— Cut down the Kontuffa m the four quarters of the world, for I know 
not where I am gomg Yet, were it not for poor Anne’s doleful looks, 
I would feel firm os a piece of gramte Even the poor dogs seem to 
fawn on me with anxious meaning, as if there were somethmg gomg on 
they could not comprehend They probably notice the packing of the 
clothes, and other symptoms of a journey. 

“Set off at twehe, firmly resolved m body and mmd. Dined at 
Fushie Bndge Ah I good Sirs. Wilson, you Imow not you are like to 
lose an old customer 

" But when I arrived m Edmbuigh at my faithful fnend Mr Gibson’s 
— ^lo < the scene had again changed, and a new hare is started,” &c , &c 

The “ new hare " was this. It tran^ired in the very nick of tune tliat 
a suspicion of usury attached to these Israelites without guile, in a trans- 
action with Hurst and Bobinson, as to one or more of the bills for which 
the house of Ballantyne hhd become responsible This suspicion, upon 

* Mrs. Wilson, landlady of tho'mn at Fushio, one stage from Edinburgh, an old 
damo of some humour, With whom‘'&r Walter always had a friendly colloquy in 
passing I believe the charm was that she had passed her childhood among tho 
gpsics of tho Border But her fiery Ea^oalism latterly was another source of 
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m\ estigatioix, assumed a shape sufficieutly tangible to justify Ballantyne’s 
trustees m carrying the point before the Court of Session, but they failed 
to establish their allegation. The amount vras then settled, but how and 
in w hat maimer was long unknou n to Scott Sir WiUiam Forbes, w'hoso 
banking-house was one of Messrs Ballantyne’s chief creditors, crowned 
his generous^ ciforts for Scott’s relief by privately paying the whole of 
Abud’s demand (nearly ^2,000) out of Ins own pocket — cranking ns an 
ordinary creditor for the amount, and taking care at the same time that 
his old fnend should be allowed to believe that the affair had merged 
quietly in the general measures of the trustees. In fact it was not until 
some time after Sir Wilham’s death, that Sir Walter learned what he had 
done on this occasion ; and I may la wall add here that he himself died 
in utter ignorance of some services of a like sort, winch he owed to the 
secret liberality of three of his brethren at the Clerks’ table — ^Hector 
Macdonald Buchanan, Cohn Mackenrie, and Sir Bobert Dundas 
1 ought not to omit that as soon as Sir Walter's eldest son heard of the 
Abud busmess, he left Ireland for Edmburgh; but before he reached 
Ins father the alarm had blown over. 

This vision of the real Canongate has drawn me away from the 
' Chronicles of Mr Croflangry The scenery of his patrimonial inhent- 
ance w’as sketched from tliat of Carmichael, the ancient and now deserted 
mansion of the noble family of Hyndford , but for his strongly Scottish 
feehngs about partmg with his land, and stem efforts to suppress them, 
the author had not to go so far a-fleld Chnstie Steele’s bnef character 
of Croftangry’s ancestry, too, appears to suit well all that wo have on 
record concemmg his oivn more immediate progemtors of the stubborn 
race of Eaebum — ^“They werena ill to the poor folk, sir, and that is 
aye somethmg , they Avere just decent bien bodies Ony poor creature 
that had face to beg got on awmous and welcome , they that were shame- 
faced gaed by, and twice as welcome But they keepit an honest walk 
before God and man, the Croftangiys, and as I said before, if they did 
little good, they did as httle ill They hfted their rents and spent them , 
called in their kain and eat them , goed to the kirk of a Sunday , bon ed 
civilly if folk took aff their bannets as they gaed by, and lookit as black 
os sm at them that kecpit them on ” I hope I shall give no offence by 
addmg that many thmgs m the character and manners of hir Gideon 
Gray of Middlemos m the tale of the Surgeon’s Daughter were con- 
sidered at the time by Sir Walter’s neighbours on Tweedside as copied 
&om Dr. Ebenezer Clarkson of Selkirk 
These Chromcles were not received with exceeding favour at the time, 
and Sir Walter was a good deal discouraged Indeed, he seems to have 
been -with some difficulty persuaded by Cadell and Ballantyne, that it 
would not do for him to “fie fallow” as a novelist, and then, when he 
in comphance with their entreaties began a Second Canongate Senes, 
they were both disappomted with his MS , and told him their opinions 
so plainly that his good-nature ivas sharply tned. The tales which they 
disapproved of were those of My Aunt Margaret's Mirror and The 
Laircrs Jock, he consented to lay them aside, and began St Valenbne’s 
Eve, or the Pair Maid of Perth, which from the first pleased his critics 
It was in the bnef interval occcosioned by these misgivings and debates. 
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that his ever elastic mind threw off another charming paper for the 
Quarterly EeMeW — ^that on Ornamental Gardemng, by uay of sequel to 
the Essay on Planting "Waste Lands Another fruit of his leisure was a 
sketch ot the life of Geoige Bannntyne, the collector of ancient Scottish 
poetry, for the club winch beats his name. 

He had t^en, for that wmter, the house No 6 Shandwick Place, 
which he occupied by the month dunng the remamder of his servitude 
as a Clerk of Session Very near this house, he was told a few days 
after he took possession, dwelt the aged mother of his first lore — ^the lady 
of the iZitnie traders — and he expressed to his friend Mrs Skene a wish 
&at she should (any bim to renew an acquaintance which seems to hare 
been mterrupted from the penod of his youthful romance. Mrs Skene 
complied with his desire, and she tells me that a very painful scene 
ensued, adding, “ I think it highly probable that it was on returning 
from this call that he committed to wntmg the verses. To Tvm, by bis 
early fdvounte, which you have prmted 

Sir Walter has tliis entry on reading the Gazetteof thebattle of Navonno. 

November 14. — We have thumped the Turks very well But as to 
the justice of our mterference, 1 wml only suppose some Turkish pleni- 
potentiary, with an immense turban and long loose trousers, comes to 
dictate to us the mode m w hich we should deal with our refractory liege- 
men, the Cathohes of Ireland We hesitate to adnut his mterference, on 
which the Moslem runs mto Cork Bay, or Bantiy Bay, alongside of a 
Bntish squadron, and sends a boat to tow on a fire-ship A vessel fires 
on the boat and sinks it Is there an agression on the part of those who 
fired first, or of those whose manceuvres occamoned the firing?” 

A few days afterwards he received a very a^eablnpiece of intelligence 
The Bang had not foigotten his promise with respect to tlie poePs second 
son , and Lord Dudley, then Secretary of State for the Foreign Depart- 
ment, was a much attached friend from early day8-y(he had been partly 
educated at Edmbuigh under the roof of Dugald Stewart) — ^his lord^p 
had therefore been very well disposed to comply with the royal recom- 
mendation . — “November 30 — ^The great pleasure of a letter from Lord 
Dudley, informing me that he has received his Majesty’s commands to 
put down the name of my son Charles for the finrt vacancy that shall 
occur m the Foreign Office, and at the same tune to acquamt me with 
his gracious intentions, which were signified m language the most 
gratifying to me This makes me really feel light and happy, and most 
grateftil to the land and gracious sovereign whonas always shown, I may 
say, so much friendship towards me Would to God the Kvn^s errand 
mtgld he vn the cadger’s gait, that I might have some better way of showmg 
my feehngs than merdly by a letter of thanks, or this private memorandum 
of my gratitude Public affairs look awkward. The present Mmistiy 
are neither Whig nor Tory, and, divested of the support of either of the 
great parties of the state, stand supported by the will of the sovereign 
alone This is not constitutional, and though it may be a tempomrj 
augmentation of the prmce’s personal influence, yet it cannot but provs 
hurtful to the Crown upon the whole, by tending to throw that responsi 
bibty on him of which the law haa deprived him \I pray to God I mav 
be wrong, but, I think, an attempt to govern par bascule, by tamnimg 
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betwixt tbe opposite parties, is equally iiusafe for the Crown and detn- 
mental to the country, and cannot do for a loi^ tune That with a 
neutral Administration this country, hard mlcd at any tune, can be long 
governed, I for one do not believe'" God send the good King, to whom 
I owe eo ranch, as safe and honourable extrication as the circumstances 
render possible.” The dissolution of the Goderich Cabinet confirmed 
very soon these shrewd jesses ; and Sir Walter anticipated notlung but 
good from the premiership of the Duke of Welhngton. 

The settlement of Charles Scott was rapidly followed by more than 
one fortunate incident in Sir Walter’s literary and pecuniary Tustory 
The first Tales of a Grandfather appeared early in December, and their 
reception was more rapturous tlian that of any one of his works since 
Ivanhoe. He had solved for the first time the problem of narratin" 
liistory so as at once to excite and gratify the curiosity of youth, and 

E e and instruct the wisest of mature minds The popularity of the 
has groTvnivith every year that has smee elapsed, it is eqiitdly 
pnzed in the libraiy, the boudoir, the school-room, and the nursery, it is 
adopted as the happiest of manuals, not only in Scotland, but wherever- 
the English tongue is spoken ; nay, it is to be seen in the hands of old 
and young all oier the civilized world, and has, I have little doubt, 
extended the knowledge of Scottish history in quarters where little or 
no interest had ever before been awakened as to any other parts of that 
subject, except those immediately connected with Mary Stuart and the 
CIie\ alter ’Dus success effectually rebuked the trepidation of the author’s 
bookseller and printer, and inspired the former with now courage as to a 
step which he had for some time been meditating, and which had 
given rise to many a long and anxious discussion betw’ecn him and Sir 
Walter 

The question as to the property of the Life of Napoleon and Woodstock 
having now’ been settled by the arbiter (Lonl Neivton) in favour of the 
author, the relative affairs of Sir Walter and the creditors of Constable 
were so simplified, that the trustee on that sequestrated estate resolved 
to brum into the market, ivith the concurrence of Ballantync’s trustees, 
and without further delay, a vanety of verj’ valuable copynghts This 
important sale comprised Scott’s novels from Waverley to Quentin 
Durw nrd inclusive, besides a majonty of the shares of the Poetical Works. 

Ml Cadell^s family and private friends were extremely desirous that 
lie should pm chase part at least of these copynghts, and Sir Walter’s 
were not less so that he should seize this last opporlunitj' of recovenng a 
share in the prune fruits of his genius The relations by this tune 
cshiblishcd between him and Cadcll ivere those of stnet confidence and 
kindness , and both saw well that the propferty would be comparatii ely 
lo'it, were it not secured, that thenceforth the whole should be managed 
os one unbroken concern It was in the success of an uniform edition of 
the Waverley Novels, with prefaces and notes by the author, that both 
anticipated the means of finally extmguishlng the debt of Ballantyne and 
Co ; and, after some demur, the trustees of that house’s creditors were 
wise enough to adopt their views The result was, that the copynghts 
exposed to sale for behoof of Constable’s creditors were purchased, one- 
half for Sir Walter, the other half for Cadell, at the price of .£8,500—1 
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fium-whicli was considered large at the moment, but vrliich the London 
competitors soon afterwards convmced themselves they ought to have 
outbid 

' The Diary says —‘‘December Vl —Sent off the new beginning of the 
Clironides to Ballantyne. I hate cancels, they are a double labour Mr. 
Cowan, trustee for Constable’s creditors, called in the momi^ by appomt- 
ment, and we talked about the sale of the copyrights of Wavcrley, &c. 
It IS to be hoped the high upset price fixed (^5,000) ivill 

" ‘ Fnght the fads 
Of the pock puds * 

“December 20 — Anent the copyrights — the pock-puds were not 
frightened by our high price They came on bnskly, four or five bidders 
abreast, and went on till the lot was knocked down to Cadell at ;£8,500 , 
a very large sum certamly, yet he has been offered profit on it already 
The actiMty of the contest serves to show the value of the property. On 
the whole I am greaUy pleased with the acqmsition " 

■\V^ might the “poekpuddings” — the English booksellers — ^rue their 
timidity on this day, but it was the most lucky one that ever came for 
Sir "Walter Scott’s creditors A dividend of six shillings in the pound 
was paid at this Christmas on their whole claims The result of their ' 
high-hearted debWs exertions, between January, 1826,andJanuory,1828, 
u as m all very nearly ;fi40,000 No literary biographer, in all hkwhood, 
ivill ever have such another fact to record The creditors unanimousily 
passed a vote of thanks for the mdefatigable industry which had achieved 
so much for their behoof 

On retunung to Abbotsford at Christmas, after completing these 
transactions, he says in his Diary — “ My reflections m entermg my own 
gate to-day were of a very different and more pleosmg cast than those 
with which I left this place about six weeks ago I was then m doubt 
whether 1 should fly my country, or become avowedly bankrupt, and 
surrender up my library and household furmture, with the liferent of 
estate, to sale. A man of the world will say 1 had better done so No 
doubt, had I token this course at once, I might have employed the money 
1 have made smce the msolvency of Constable and Bobinson’s houses in 
compoundmg my debts But I could not have slept sound os I now can, 
under the comfortable impression of receiving the thanks of my creditors, 
and the conscious feeling of discharging my duty as a man of honour 
and honesty I see before me a long, tedious, and dark path, but it leads 
to stainless reputation If I die m the harrows, as is very likely, I shall ' 
die with hdnour , if I achieve my task, I shall have the thnnka of all 
concerned, and the approbation of my own conscience. And so, I think, 

I can fairly face the return of Christmas Day ” 

And agam, on the 31st December, he says — 

« Looking back to the conclusion of 1826, 1 observe that the last year 
ended in trouble and Bickness, with pressures for the present and gloomy 

a cts for the future The sense of a great privation so lately sustained, 
er TOth the very doubtful and clouded nature of my private affairs, 
press^ hard upon my mmd I am now restored in constitution, and 
though 1 am stm on troubled waters, yet I am rowmg with the tide, and 
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less than the continnntion of my exertions of 1827 may,ivith God’s blessmg, 
cany me successfully through 1828,'tthen-\ve may gam a more open sea, 
if not exactly a safe port Above all, my children are u ell 
“ For all these great blessing it becomes me u eU to be thankful to God. 
uho, in Ills good time and good pleasure, sends us good as well as eviL" 



CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE “OPUS MAONUM” — EAUl watd OF PERTH PUBLISHED — SECOND 
SERIES OP TALES OF A GRANDFATHER — ANNE OP GIERSTEIN PUB- 
LISHED — THIRD SERIES OF TALES OP A GRANDFATHER, AND HIS- 
TORY OF SCOTLAND PUBLISHED. 


With the exception of a few weeks occupied by an excursion to 
London, which business of various sorts had rendered necessoiy, the year 
1828 was spent in the same assiduous labour os 1827 The commercial 
transaction completed at Christmas cleared the way for two undertakmgs, 
which Mould of themselves have been enough to supply desk-work in 
abundance , and Sir Walter awears to have scarcely passed a day on 
uluch something ivas not done for them I allude to Cadell’s plans of a 
new edition of the poetry, with biographical prefaces, and the still more 
eitensii e one of an uniform repnnt of the novel% each to he introduced 
hj an accoimt of the hints on which it had been founded, and illustraled 
throughout by histoncal and antiquarian annotations On this last, 
commonly mentioned m the Diary as the opus magmm, Sir Walter 
hestoued pains commensurate inth its importance, and in the execu- 
tion of the very delicate task u'hich either scheme imposed, he has cer- 
tainly displayed such a combination of frankness and modesW as entitles 
him to a high place m the short hst of graceful autohiographers True 
dignity IS always simple, and peihaps true genius, of the highest class 
at least, is aluajs humble These operations took up much time, jet 
he laboured hard this year both as a novelist and a historian He con- 
tributed, moreover, several artides to the Quarterly Review and the 
Bannatyno Club library , and to the Journal conducted by hlr GiUics, 
an excellent Essay on Mohere, this last being agam a free gift to the 
editor 


But the first advertisement of 1828 was of a new order , and the an- 
nouncement that the author of Waverlcy had Sermojis in the press uas 
received perhaps with as much mcredulity in the clerical world as could 
have been excited among them by that of a romance from the Archbishop 
of Canterbuiy A thin octavo volume, entitled “ Religious Discoui’ses 
by a Layman," and having «W S” at the foot of a short preface, did, 
however, issue m the course of the spnng, and from the shop, that all 
imght he in perfect keepmg, of Mr Colburn, a hookseUer then knoivn 
almost exclusively as the standmg purveyor of what is “light 
ieading”--novels of « fashionable life," and the like pretty ephemera.^ I 
am afraid that the “Religious Discourses," too, weuld,^but forlhe author’s 
^""^1 existent , hut the history of their composition, 
bvbides sufficiently exiilamiiig the humility of these tracts in a literary a^ 
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well as a tlieologxcal point of view, will, I liopc, gratify most of my 
readers. 

It may perliaps be remembered, tliat Sir Walter’s ciccrow over Water- 
loo, in August, 1816, was a certain Major Pryse Gordon, then on half-py, 
and resident at Brussels. Tlie acquaintance, imtil they met at Sir iVe- 
derick Adam’s table, had been very slight, nor was it ever earned further ; 
but the Major was exceedingly attentive dniing Scott’s stay, and after- 
wards took some pains about collectmg little rehques of the battle for 
Abbotsford. One evening the poet supped at his house, and there hap- 
pened to sit next him the host's eldest son, then a lad of nmeteen, uhose 
appc.arance and situation niudi interested him He had been dcstmed 
for the Church of Scotland, but os he grew up, a deafness, which had 
come on him in boyhood, became worse and worse, and at length his 
fnends feared that it must incapacitate him for the clencal function He 
had gone to spend the vacation with Ins father, and Sir Frederick Adam, 
imderstandmg how he was situated, offered him a temporary appointment 
as a clerk in the Commissanat, which he hoped to convert into a perma- 
nent one, in case the war continued At the tunc of Scott’s arrival that 
prospect was wcUnigh gone, and the young man’s infirmity, his embar- 
rassment, and other tl^gs to which his own memorandum makes no 
allusion, excited the visitor’s sympathy. Though there were lion-hunters 
of no small consequence in the he directed most of his talk into the 

{ loor clerk’s car-trumpet, and, at parting, bogged him not to forget that 
le had a finend on Tuecdside 

A conple of years elapsed before he heard onythmg more of Mr Gordon, 
who then sent him his father’s httle ^oba of Waterloo, and accompanied 
them by a letter explaining his situation, and oskmg advice in a style 
wluch renew cd and increased Scotft favourable impression He had been 
dismissed from the Commissanat at the general reduction of om estab- 
lishments, and was now hesitating whether he had better take up again 
Ins views as to the Kirk, or turn his eyes towards Enghsh orders , and 
in the meantime ho was anxious to find some way of lightening to Ins 
parents, by his owm industry, the completion of Ins professional education 
There ensued a copious conespondence betw cen him end Scott, who gave 
him on all pomts of his cose most paternal advice, and accompamed his 
counsels with offers of pecuniary assistance, of which the yoimg man 
rarely availed hinisdf At length he resolved on re-entenng the Divinity 
Class at Aberdeen, and in due time was licensed by the Presbyterj there 
as a preacher of the Gospel ; but though with' good connexions, for he 
WMS “sprung of Scotia’s gentler blood," ms deafness operated ns a eenous 
bar to Ins obtaining the incumbency of the pansb. After several years 
Imd elapsed, he rccen cd a presentation ; but the Provincial Synod pro- 
nounced his deafness an in'si.perable objection, and the case was referred 
to the General Assembly That tribunal heard Mr. Gordon’s cause main- 
tained by all the skill and eloquence of Mr. Jeffrey, whose good offices 
liad been pccmcd by Scott’s intervention, and they overruled tlie decision 
of the Presbj leij But Gordon, in the course of the discussion, gathered 
the con\ iclion that a man almost hterally stone-deaf could not mscharge 
some of the lugheot duties of a parish priest in a satisfactory manner, and 
he with honourable firmness declined to take advantage of the judgment 
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of the Supreme Court Meantime he had been employed, from the 
failure of John Ballantyne’s health doivnwards, as the transcriber of the 
Waverley MSS for the press, in -which capacity he displayed every 
qnalit}’- that could endear an amanuensis to an author , and -when the 
disasters of 1826 rendered it unnecessary for Scott to have his MS C(mied, 
he exerted himself to procure emplo 3 ’ment for Gtordon in one of the 
Government offices in London. Being backed by the kmdness of the 
late Duke of Gordon, his story found favour with the then Secretary of 
the Treasurj^, Mr Liishington, and Gordon -was named assistant private 
secretaiy to that gentleman The appomtment -W'as temporary, but he 
so pleased his chief that there was hope of better thin^ by-and-bye 
Su^ -was his situation at Christmas, 1827 , but that bemg his Jmst 
Chnstmas m London, it -was no -wonder that he then discovered himself 
to have somewhat miscidculated about money matters In a -word, he 
knew not whither to look at the moment for extrication, until he be- 
thought lum of the foUoivmg little incident of his life at Abbotsford 
He was spendmg the autumn of 1824 there, daily copying the MS of 
Bedgauntlet, and working at leisure hours on the catalogue of the hbrary, 
when the family observed him to be labouring nnder some e-rtraordmaiy 
depression of mmd It was jiist then that he had at length obtained the 
prospect of a livmg, and Sir Walter was surprised that this should not 
have exhilarated him Gently sonndmg the trumpet, however, he dis- 
covered that the agitation of the question about the deafness had shaken 
his nenes — ^his scruples had been roused — his conscience was sensitive, — 
and he avowed that, though he thought, on the whole, he ought to go 
through -with the business, he could not command his mind so as to pre- 
pare a couple of sermons w^ch, unless he summarily abandoned his object, 
must be produced on a certam day — ^then near at hand — before his 
Presbytery Sir Walter renunded him that his exercises when on trials 
for the probahonership had given satisfaction , but nothing he could say 
w as sufficient to re-brace Mr Gordon’s spirits, and he at len^h exclaimed, 
•with tears, that his pen was powerless, — ^that he had made fifty attempts, 
and saw nothmg but failure and disgrace before him Scott answered, 
“My good young friend, leave this matter to me— do you work away at 
the catalo^e, and I ’ll -write for you a couple of sermons that shall pass 
muster well enough at Aberdeen” Gordon assented with a sigh, and 
next mommg Sir Walter ga-ve him the MS of the "Keligious Discourses ” 
On reflection, Jlr Gordon considered it quite impossible to produce them 
as his own, and he by-and-bye had -written others for himself in a style 
creditable to his talents, though, from circumstances above explained, he 
never dehvered them at Aberdeen But the two Discourses of 1824 had 
remamed in his hands , and it now occurred to him that, if Sir Walter 
would allow him to di^ose of these to some bookseller, they might possiblj' 
brmg a price that would float him over his httle difficulties of Chnstmas 
^ Srott^OTisented, and Gordon got more than he had ventured to expect 

occupies a permanent and respectable situation in Her 
lesiys Stationery Office , and he concludes his commumcatioii to me 

tn his prospenty “is all clearly traceable 

to tne Kindness of Sir Walter Scott.” 
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lu tt Icttpf to me nboTit tins affair of llic Discourses, Sir 'Walter says, 
“ Poor Gordon lias got my leai e to make a itri and o mtK of my Sermons 
— l^ca^ en. save tlie mark ' Help lum, if you can, to the water of Pactolus 
and a swapping tlnrlage * The only entries in the Diary, which relate 
to thehiisincss are the 'following — 28 — Huntly Gomonimtesme 
m despair nhout ;£180 of debt which he has meurred. He wishes to 
publish tiio sermors which I wrote for him when he was taking orders, 
and he would get little money for them ■without my name People may 
evclnini against the imdesircd and unwelcome zeal of him who stretched 
his hands to hdp the ark over with the best intentions, and enr sacnlege 
And yet they mil do me gross injustice, for I would, if called upon, die 
a inarti r for 'the Christian rehgion, so completely is (in my poor opinion) 
its dmne origin proicd by its beneficial effects on the state of society. 
"Were we hut to name the nbohtion of slavery and poljgamy, how much 
has, in these two words; been granted to mankind in the lessons of our 
SiMOtir ' — January 10, 1828 — Huntly Gordon has dirooscd of the two 
sermons to the bookseller, Colburn, for ;£250 , well sold, I think, and to 
go forth immediately The man is a puffing quack , but though I would 
rather the thing had not gone there, and far rather that it had gone 
nowhere, yet hang it ' if it makes the poor lad easy, what need I fret 
about it * After all, there would be little grate in doing a good thing, if 
you did not suffer pain or mconvenience upon the score ” 

The nc'cl literary entry is this — Mr Charles Heath, the engraver, 
inintcs me to take charge of a yearly pubhcation called the Keepsake, of 
which the plates are beyond companson beautiful, but the letterpress 
indifferent enough He proposes £800 a year if I would become editor, 
and £400 if I would contribute from seventy to one hundred pages. I 
dcclmcd both, but told him 1 might give him some trifling thing or 
other To become the stipendiary editor of a New Year’s Gut Book la 
not to be thought of, nor could I agree to work regularly, for any quantity 
of supply, at such a publication Even the pecuniary view is not flattenng, 
though Mr Heath meant it should be so One hundred of his close 
printed pages, for wluch he offers £400, arc nearly equal to one volume 
of a novel Each novel of three volumes brings £4,000, and I remain 
propnetor of the mine after the first ore is scooped out ” The result of 
this negotiation with Mr. Heath was, that he received, for £500, the 
hberty of printing in Ins Keepsake the long-forgotten juvenile drama of 
the House of Aspen, with My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror, and two other 
little talcs, which had been omitted, at Ballantync’s entreaty, from the 
second Chronicles of Croftangry. But Sir Walter regretted haiong 
meddled in any way with the toyshop of literature, and would never do 
so again, though repeatedly offered very large sums — ^nor even when the 
motive of private regard was added, upon Mr Allan Cunningham’s 
londino Ins name to one of these painted bladders. 

In the same week that Mr Heath made his prraosition, Sir Walter 
received another winch he thus disposes of in liis Diary — “ I have an 
inv itation from Messrs Saunders and Ottley, booksellers, offering me from 
£1,500 to £2,000 annually to conduct'a journal, but I am their humble 
sen ant. I am too indolent to stand to that sort of work, and I must 
presen c the undisUubcd use of my leisure, and possess my soul in 
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S iuet A laice income is not my object , I must clear my debts , and 
lat IS to be done by -vmting tbinp of which I can retain the property 
bfade my escnses accordingly " 

In Januaiy, 1828, leprmts both of the Grandfather’s Tales and of the 
Life of Napoleon were called for, and both so suddenly, that the boot- 
selleis woiud fam have distributed the volumes among various prmters 
in order to catch the demand Ballantjne heard of this with natural 
alarm, and Scott, in the case of the Napoleon, conceived that his own 
literary character was trifled with, as wdl as his old ally’s interests On 
receiving James’s first appeal — ^that as to the Grandfather’s Stones, he 
wrote thus — 1 need scarcely add, with the desired effect. — 

To Robert CaMl, Esq , Edtnbttrgh 


“Mv DEAR Sir,— 


“ AbTjotsford, 3rd January, 1828 


“ I find our &end James Ballantyne u very anxious about pnntmg 
the new edition of the Tales, which I hope you will allow hun to do, 
unless extreme haste be an extreme object 1 need not remind you that 
u e three are like the shipwrecked crew of a vessel, cast upon a desolate 
island, and fitting up out of the remams of a gallant bark such a cock- 
boat as may transport us to some more hospitable shore Therefore, we 
are bound by the strong tie of common mislortime to help each other, in 
so far as the claim of self-preservation will permit, and I am happy to 
think the plonk is laige enough to float us alf “■ 

"Besides my feelings for my own old friend and schoolfellow, with 
whom I have shared good and bad weather for so many years, I must 
also remember that as in your own case, his friends have made ^eat ex- 
ertions to support him in the prmting office, under an implied nope and 
trust that these pubhcations would take in ordinary cases their usual 
direction It is true no engagement wjis or could be proposed to this 
effect, but it was a reasonable expectation which influenced kmd and 
generous men, and I inchne to pay every respect to it in my power 

“ Messrs Longman really keep matters a uttle too quiet ftr my con- 
vemence The next thmg they may tell me is, that Napoleon must go 
to press instantly to a dozen of prmters I must boot ana saddle, off and 
away at a fortmght’s warning Now this I neither can nor will do My 
character as a man of letters is deeply mterested in givmg a complete 
revisal of that work, and I wish to have time to do so without being 
burned Yours very truly, “"W S” 

The following specimens of his “skirmishes,’’ as he used to call them, 
with Ballantyne, while the Farr Maid of Perth was in hand, are m keep- 
ing with this amiable picture — 


“ Mv DEAR Jaiies, — I retum the proofs of tales, and send some leaves, 
copy of St Talentine’s Pray get on with this, in case we should fall 
through again IVlien the press does not follow me, I get on slowly and 
lU, :md put mjself m nund of Jamie Balfour, who could run when he 
could not stand still We must go on or stop altogether Yours,” &c,&c 

““ hjmercritical in j our commentary I counted the 
1 ours w ith accuracy. In the morning the citizens w ent to Kmfauns and 
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returned This puts over the hour of noon, then the dinner-hour After- 
wards, and when the Kin^as had his devotions in private, conies all the 
scene in the courtyard TOie sun sets at half-past nve on the 14th Feb- 
ruary , and if we suppose it to he within an hour of eveniu", it was 
surely tune for a woman who had a night to put over, to ask where she 
should sleep This is the explanation , apply it as you please to the text, 
for you u ho see the doubt can best clear it Yours truly,” &c 

“ I cannot afford to be merciful to Master Oliver Proudfoot, although 
I am heartily glad there is any one of the personages sutfieicntly inte- 
restmg to make you care whether he lives or dies But it would cost my 
cancellmg half a volume, and rather than do so, I would, like the vahant 
Baron of Clackmannan, kiU the whole characters, the author, and the 

f nnter Besides, entre nous, the resurrection of Athelstane was a botch 
t struck me when I was reading Ivanhoe over the other day. 

“ I value your criticism as much as ever, but the worst is, my faults 
are better knoivn to myself than to you Tell a young beauty that she 
wears an unbecoming dress, or an ill-fashioned ornament, or speaks too 
loud, or commits any other mistake which she can correct, and she wiU 
do so, if she has sense and a good opimon of your taste. But tell a fading 
beauty that her hair is getting grey, her wrinkles apparent, her gait 
heavy, and that she has no business in a ball-room but to be ranged 
against the wall as an evergreen, and you ivill afflict the poor old lady, 
without rendering her any service She knows aU that better than you 
I am sure the old lady in question takes pain enough at her toilette, and 
gives you, her trusty suwanie, enough of trouble. Yours truly, W S” 

These notes to the printer appear to have been written at Abbotsford 
during the holidays 

“February 17 — ^A hard day of work, being, I think, eight pages’ll before 
dinner I cannot, I am suie, teU li it is worth marking down, that 
yesterday, at dinner-time, I w'as strangely haunted by what I would call 
the sense of pre-existencc — viz , a contused idea that nothing that passed 
was said for the first time, that the same topics had been discussed, and 
the same persons had stated the same opinions on them It is true there 
might have been some ground for recollections, considenng that three at 
least of the company were old Ihends, and had kept muen company to- 
gether, that IS, Justice-Clerk, [Loriy Abercromby, and I. But the 
sensation was so strong as to resemble what is called a mirage in the 
desert, or a calenture on board of ship, when lakes are seen m the desert, 
and sylvan landscapes in the sea It was veiy distressmg yesterday, and 
brought to my mind the fancies of Bishop Berkely about an ideal world 
' There was a vile sense of want of reality in all I did and said It made 
me gloomy and out of spints, though I flatter myself this was not observed 
The bodily feehng ivhichmost resembles this unpleasmg hallucination is 
the giddy state which follows profuse bleeding, when one feels as if he 
were w alkmg on feather beds and could not find a secure footing I think 
the stomach has something to do with it I diauk several glasses of w^me, 
but these only augmented the disorder I did not find the va vino ventas 

*ie , Foity pages of pnut, or \ery nearly. 
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of tlie philosophers Something of this insane feeling remains to4ay, 
but a trifle only ” 

Sir Walter fimshed his novel by the end of March) and immediately 
set out for London, ■where the last budget of proof-sheets reached him 
The Fair Maid uas, and continues to be, highly popular, and though 
never classed nuth his performances of the first file, it has undoubtedly 
6e\ eral scenes emial to -what the best of them can show, and is on the 
•n hole a u ork of hnlhant vanety and most livdy interest Though the 
Introduction of 1830 says a good deal on the most onginal character, 
that of Connochar, the reader may not be sorry to have one paragraph 
on that subject from the Diary — '‘December 5, 1827 — ^The fello'W that 
swam the Tay, and escaped, ■would be a good ludicrous character But 
I have a Tninit to try him m the senous line of tragedy Miss Baillie has 
made her Ethbng a coward by temperament, and a hero ■when touched 
by filial affection Suppose a mans nenes, supported by feelmgs of 
honour, or say by the spur of jealousy, sustaining nim against constitu- 
tional timidity to a certain point, then suddenly giving way, I think 
somethmg tragic might be produced James Ballantyne’s cnticism is too 
much moulded upon the general taste of novels to admit (I fear) this 
species of reasoning But what can one do ? I am hard as far as 
imagination is concerned, yet the world calls for novelty "W^, I T1 try 
my brave coward or cowardly brave man Valent quantum ” 

The most careful cntic that has handled this tale, •while he picks 
many holes in the plot, estimates the characters very high^ Ot the 
glee-maiden he w eU says “ Louise is a delightful sketch iNothing can 
be more exquisite than the manner in which her story is partly told and 
partly hmted, or than the contrast between her natural and her profes- 
sional diaracter and after discussing at some length Eothsay, Henbane, 
Bamomey, &c , &c , he comes to Connochar 

“Tins cliancter," says Ur Senior, “is perfectly tragic, neither too had for 
sympathy , nor so good as to render his calamity revolting , but its great merit is 
the boldness iMtli which i\e are called upon to sympathize with a deficiency which 
IS generally the subject of unmitigated scorn It is impossible not to feel the 
deepest commiseration for a yonth cursed by nature with extreme sensibility both 
to shame and to fear, suddenly raised from a life of obscurity and peace, to head a 
confederacy of warlike savages, and forced immediately afterwards to elect, before 
the eyes of thousands, between a frightful death and an ignomimous escape ” 

I alluded, in an early part of these Memoirs, to a circumstance in Sir 
Walter’s conduct ■which it was painful to mention, and added, that in 
advanced life he himself spoke of it with a deep feeling of contrition 
Talking o\er this character of Connochar, just berore the book appeared, 
he told me the imhappy fate of his brother Daniel, and how he had 
dechned to be present at his funeral, or wear mourning for him He added, 
“ My secret motia e, in this attempt, was to perform a sort of expiation to 
niv poor brothel’s manes I hai c now learned to have more tolerance 
and compassion than I had in those daj s ” I said he put me in nund of 
Samuel J ohnson’s standmg bareheaded, in the last year of his life, on the 
market-place of Uttoxeter, by way of penance fora piece of juienile 
iTOvereiicc towards his father “Well, no matter,” said he, “perhaps 
that’s not the w orst thing in the Doctoi’s story ” * ^ c 

* Bee Croker’s Boswell, octal o edition, Vol V. p 288. 
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Sir Walter remained at this time six weeks in Londom His eldest 
son’s regiment was stationed at Hampton Court , tke second had recently 
taken his desk at the Foreign Office, and was living at his sister’s in the 
Kcgent’s Park he had thus looked forward to a happy meeting w itli all 
his faniil}’ — ^but he encountered scenes of sickness and distress, in con- 
sequence of M hich I saiv but little of him in general society I shall cull 
a iew notices fiom his private lolume, whlcn, however, he now opened 
much less regularly than formerly, and which offers a total blank for the 
latter half of the j ear 1828 

“iffiyent’s ParZ,, April 17. — ^Made up my journal, which had fallen 
something behind In this phantasmagonal place the objects of the day 
come end depart like shadows Went to Miirraj’s, where Tmet Mr 
Jacob, the great economist He is proposing a mode of suppoi-ting the 

t oor, by compelling them to labour under a species of military disciphnc 
see no objection to it, only it mU make a rebellion to a certainty, and 
the tribes of Jacob will cut Jacob’s throat 
” Canning’s conversion from popular opinions was strangely brought 
round While he was studj mg in the Temple, and rather entertaining 
revolutionarj’ opinions, Godwin sent to say that he was commg to break- 
fast with him, to speak on a subiect of the' highest importance Cannmg 
knew htlle of him, but received his visit, and learned to his astonishment 
that in evpectatioii of anew order of things, the English Jacobins designed 
to place him. Canning, at the head of tiieir reiolution He was much 
struck, and asked time to think what course he should take , and liaiing 
thought the matter over, he went to Mr Pitt, and made the Anti-Jacohm 

confession of faith, in w Inch he perseiered until Canning luniself 

mentioned this to Sir W Knighton upon occasion of giving a place in 
the Chaitcrhouse of some ten pounds a year to Godwin’s brother He 
could scarce do less for one w ho had offered him the dictator’s curule chair 
“April 22 —Sophia left this to take down poor Johnnie to Brighton 
I fear — fear — ^but wo must hope the best Anne w ent with her sister 
“Lockhart and I dined with Sotheby, where we met a large party, the 
orator of which was that evtraordmaiy man Coleridge After eating a 
hearty dinner, during w hich he spoke not a w ord, he began a most learned 
harangue on the Saniothracian Mysteries, which he regards as aftording 
the germ of all tales about fames past, present, and to come He then 
diiergcd to Homer, whose Iliad he considered as a collection of poems 
by different authors, at different times during a centuiy. Momtt, a 
zealous worshipper of the old bard, was incensed at a system which woiild 
turn him into a poljtheist, gave hatUe with keenness, and was joined by 
Sotheby Mr Coleridge behaved with the utmost complaisance and 
temper, but relaxed not from his exertions ’Zounds, 1 was never so 
bethumped wntli words ’ Momtt’s impatience must have cost him an 
extra sixpenceworth of snuff 

“May 9 — ^This day, at the request of Sir William Knighton, I sat tt 
Horthcotc, who is to introduce himself in the same piece in the act of 
paintmg me, like some pictures of the Venetian school The artist is an 
old man, low m stature, and bent with years — ^fourscore at least. But 
the eye is qmck and the countenance noble. A pleasant companion, 
famihar with recollections of Sir Joshua, Samuel Jonnson, Burke, Gold- 
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smifb, &C. His account of the last confiims all that ive have heard of 
lus oddities. , „ , , 

" ilTaj/ 11 — Another long sitting to the old Wizard Ivorthcote. He 
really resembles an animated mummy Dined ivith His Jlaiesty in a 
very pniate party, five or sn. only being present I was received most 
kmdlv, as usual It is impossible to conceive a more friendly manner 
than that His Majesty used tou ards me I spoke to Sir William Knighton 
about the dedication of the collected not els, and he says it will be highly 
well tsiken * 

"May 19 — ^Dined by command with the Duchess of JSent. I was 
very kindly recogmzed by Prmce Leopold, and presented to the little 
Princess Victona — I hope they uiU change her name — ^the heir-apparent 
to the crown as things now stand How strange that so large and fine 
a family as that of his late Majesty should have died off, or decayed mto 
old age, with so few descendants ' Prmce George of Cumberland is, they 
say, a fine boy about nine years old, a bit of a Pickle This little lady 
is educatmg inth much care, and watched so closely that no busy maid 
has a moment to whisper, ‘ Your are heir of England.’ I suspect if w e 
could dissect the little heart, we should find that some pigeon or other 
bird of the air had earned the matter She is fair, like the Royal Pnniily, 
the Duchess herseK veiy pleasing and affable m her manners I sat by 
Mr Spnng Eice, a veiy agreeable man There were also Charles Wynn 
and lus lady, and the evening, for a Court ei ening, went agreeably off 
I am commanded for two days by Pnnee Leopold, but will send excuses. 

"May 25 — ^After a mormng of letter-WTiting, leave-takmg, papers 
destroying, and God knows what trumpery, Sophia and I set out for 
Hampton Court, carrying with us the followmg lions and lionesses 
Samuel Kogers, Tom Moore, Wordsworth, with irae and daughter We 
were ven kindly and properly' received by Walter and his w ire, and had 
a very pleasant day' At parting Rogers gave me a gold-mounted pair ^ 
of glasses which 1 will not port with in a hurry 1 really like S E , 
and have always found him most friendly ” 

Tlus IS the last London entry 

On the afternoon of the 28th of May, Sir Walter started for the north 
He rested at Carlisle “A sad place,” say s the Diary, “ in my domes- 
tic remembrances, smee here I married my poor Charlotte -She is 
gone, and I am following — ^faster, perhaps, than I wot off It is some- 
thing to bale fried and loied , and our poor children are so hopeful and 
affectionate, that it chastens the sadness attendmg the thoughts of our 
separation . My books bemg finished, I lighted on an odd - 

lolume of the Gentleman’s Magazme, a work m which, as in a pawn- 
broker’s shop, much of real curiosity and value are stowed away amid 
the frippery and trumpery of those reverend old gentlewomen who were 
the regular correspondents of Mr Urban ” 

His companion wrote thus a day or two afterwards to her sister ' “Early 


„ he had oiten done before, but he said he must stand once more on 


tlin e'.. 4. 1 1 UlUSC BUUIU OUCC lUOIC on 

™ mamed poor mamma After that we w'ent to the 
, ere anew showman went tlirough the oil tnck oLpomtmg 
The Toagnnm, opus was dedieatefl non 
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out Fergus Maclvor’s very dungeon. Pevenl said, ‘Indeed^ Are 50U 
quite sure, sir ?’ And on being told there could be no doubt, v, as troubled 
•with a fit of coughing, which ended in a laugh The man seemed exceeding 
indignant ; so when papa moved on, I whispered who it was. I wish you 
had seen-the man’s start, and how he stared and bowed as he parted from 
us, and then rammed his keys into his pocket, and went on at a hand- 
gallop to warn the rest of the gomson. But the carnage was ready, and 
we escaped a row ” 

They reached Abbotsford that night, and a day or two afterwards 
Edinburgh, where Sir Walter was greeted with the satisfactory intelli- 
gence that his plans os to the opus magnvm had been considered at a 
meeting of his trustees, and approved vn, toto. As the scheme inferred a 
large outlay on drawmgs and engravings, and otherwise, this decision 
had been looked for with much an\iety by him and Mr CadeU He 
^ys, “ I trust it will answer, yet who can warrant the contmuance of 
populanty? Old Nattah Com, who entered into many projects, and 
could never set the sails of a wmdmiU to catch the aura poptilans, used 
to say he beheved that, were he to turn baker, it would put oread out of 
fashion I have had the better luck to dress my sails to every wind; 
and so blow on, good wind, and spin round, whirligig ” The Com here 
alluded to was an unfortunate adventurer, who, among many other wild 
schemes, tned to set up an Italian Opera at Edinburgh. 

The Diary for the next month records the usual meeting at Blair-Adam, 
but nothing worth quotmg that was done or said, except, perhaps, 
these two scraps • — 

** Salutation of two old Scottish Lands — ‘Ye’re moist obedient hummil 
. servant, Tannachy-Tulloch ’ ‘ Your nain man, Ejlspindie ’ 

“Hereditary descent in the Highlands A clergyman showed John 
Thomson the island of Inchmachome, on the Port of Monteith, and 
pomted out the boatman as a remarkable person, the representative of 
the hereditary gardeners of the Earls of Monteith, whue these Eails 
existed His son, a puggish boy, follows up the theme • ‘ Fey ther, when 
Donald MacCorkindmedeeswiU not the familybe extinct?’ Father ‘No; 
■ I beheve there is a man in Balquhidder who takes up the succession ’ ” 

During the remainder of this year, as I already mentioned, Sir Walter 
never opened his “ locked book ” Whether in Eoinburgh or the country, 
his life was such, that he desenbes himself, in several letters, as having 
'become “a writing automaton ’’ He had completed, by Christmas, the 
Second Senes of Tales on Scottish Histoiy, and made considerable 
progress in another novel — ^Anne of Qeierstein , he had also drawn up 
tor the Quarterly Eevicw his article on Mr Moner’s Hajji Baba m 
England, and that delightful one on Sir Humphry Davjr’s Salmonia, 
which, bke those on Planting and Gardenmft abounds in sweet episodes 
of personal renuniscence , and, whenever he had not proof-sheets to 
press him, his hours were bestowed on the opus magnum 

Sir Walter having expressed a wish to consult me about some of his 
affairs, I W'cnt down to Abbotsford at Christmas, and found him appa- 
rently well m health (except that he suffered from rheumatism), and 
enjoying the society as usual of the Fergusons, with the welcome addition 
of Mr Momtt and Sir James Stuart of AUanbank, a gentleman whoso 
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masterly pencil had often been employed on subjects from his poetry 
and novels, and -whose conversation on art (like that of Sir Gfeorge 
Beaumont and Mr Scrope), bemg devoid of professional pedantnes and 
jealousies, was always particularly delightful to him One snowy morn- 
ing he gave us sheets of Aime of Geierstein, evtendmg to, I thmk, about 
a -volume and a half, and we read them together in the library, while 
he worked m the adioining room, and occasionally dropt in upon us to 
hear how we were pleased All were highly gratified -with those vivid 
and picturesque pages, and both Momtt and Stuart, being famihar -with 
the scenery of S-ivitzerland, could not sufficiently ei^ress their astonish- 
ment at the fehcity with -which he had di-vmed its pecuhar character, 
outdone by the force of imagination all the efforts of a thousand 
actual tourists Such approbation was of course very acceptable I had 
seldom seen him more gently and tranquilly happy 
Sir Walter’s operations appear to have been mterrupted ever and anon, 
durmg January and Februaiy, 1829, in consequence of severe distress 
in the household of his prmter, whose warm affections were not, as in his 
own case, subjected to the authority of a stoical wilL On the 14th of 
February the Diary says — “ The letters I received were numerous, and 
craved answers, yet the third vol is getting on hooly and fairly I am 
twenty leaves before the prmter, but Ballantyne’s -wife is ill, and it is 
his nature to indulge apprehensions of the worst, which incapacitates 
him for labour I cannot help regarding this amiable weakness of the 
mind with sometlnng too nearly allied to contempt ” On the 17th — I 
received the melancholy ne-w's tliat James Ballantyne has lost his wife. 
With his domestic habits the blow is irretrievable What can he do, 
poor fcUow, at the head of such a family of dnldren^ I should not be 
surprised if he were to mve way to despair ” James was not able to 
appear at his wife’s faneim , and this Scott viewed -with something more 
than pity. Next monung, however, says the Diary — “Ballantyne came 
in, to my surprise, about twelve o'dock He was very senous, and 
spoke as if he had some idea of sudden and speedy death He mentioned 
that he had named Cadell, Cowan, young Hughes, and his brother to be 
his trustees -with myself. He has setued to go to the coimtry, poor 
fellow! 

Ballantyne retired accordmgly to some sequestered place near Jedbuigh, 
and there, indulgmg his grief m sohtude, fm mto a condition of religions 
melancholy, from which I think he never wholly recovered Scott 
regarded uiis as weakness, and in part at least as -wilful weakness, and 
addressed to him several letters of strong remonstrance and rebuke I 
have read, them, but do not possess them , nor perhaps would it have 
been proper for me to prmt them In -writing of the case to myself, he 
mys, “ I have a sore grievance in poor Ballantyne’s increasmg lo-wness of 
heart, and I fear he is s inkin g rapidly mto the condition of a religious 
dreamer His retirement firom Fdmburgh was the worst adiused scheme 
m the world I m vam remmded him, that when our Saiuour Himself 
was to be led mto temptation, the first thmg the Devil thought of was 
to get Bum into the -wilderness ” Ballanlyne, after a few weeks, resumed 
tas plaw m ^e pmtmg office , but he addicted himself more and more 
to phat lus ftiend considered as erroneous and extraiagant notions of 
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teligious doctiine; and I regret to say that in this difleTence originated 
a certain ahtmation, not of affection, but of confidence, which was visibU 
to eveiynear observer of their subsequent intercourse Towards the 
last, indeed, they saw but little of each other I suppose, how ever, it is 
neemess to add that, down to the very last, Scott watched over BaUantyne’s 
interests with undiminished attention ■ 

I must give a few more extracts firom the Diary, for the Spring Session, 
during which Anne of Qeierstem was finished, and the prospectus of the 
opus magnum, issued. 

Diaut. “Feh 23 — ^Anne and I dmed at Skene’s, where we met Mr. 
and Mrs Cteorge Forbes, Colonel and Mrs Blair, George Bell, &c The 
party was a pleasant one Colonel Blair told us that at the commence- 
ment of the battle of Waterloo there was some trouble to prevent the 
men from breaking their raAks He expostulated with one man — ^‘Why, 
my good fellow, you cannot propose to beat the French alone ? "^ou had 
better keep your ranks ’ The man, who was one of the 71st, returned to 
his place, saying, * I beheve you are nght, sir, but I am a man of a very 
hot temper ’ There was much honhommie in the repl}' 

“d/orc/t 4 — ^At four o’clock arrives Mr Cadell, with his horn charged 
isuth good new s The prospectus of the magnum, although issued only 
a wee^ has produced such a demand among the trade, that he thinks he 
must add a large number of copies, that the present edition of 7,000 may 
be increased to meet the demand , he talks of raising it to 10,000 or 
12,000 If so, I shall have a powerful and constant mcome to bear on 
my unfortunate debts for several years to come, and may fairly hope to 
put every doun in a secure way of pajunent Laidlaw dined with me, 
and, poor fellow, was as much elated with the news as I am, for it is not 
of a nature to be kept secret 1 hope I shall have him once more at 
Eaeside, to debate, as we used to do, on religion and politics 
“March 5 — am admitted a member of the ilaitland Club of Glasgow, 
a society on the prmciple of the Boxbui^h and Bannatyne What a tail 
of the alphabet Ishould draw after me were I to sign ith the indications 
of the mfferent societies I belong to, beginmng with President of the 
Eoyal Society of Edinburgh, and ending with umpire of the Six-feet-high 
Club ' 

“March 6 — ^Made some considerable additions to the Appendix to 
General Preface I am in the sentiments towards the public that the 
buffoon player expresses towards his patron — 

“ * Go, toll my good lord, said this modest young man, 

' If he mil but mute me to dinner. 

I’ll he as diverting as ever I can — 

I will, on the faith of a sinner ’ 

“ I will multiply the notes, therefore, when there is a chance of giving 
pleasure and variety There is a stronger gleam of hope on my affairs 
than has yet touched on them ; it is not steady or certain, but it is bnght 
and conspicuous. Ten years may last with me, though I have but httle 
chance of it. 

“March 7 — Sent away proofs This extncation of my affairs, though 
only a Pisgah prospect, occupies my mind more than is fitting , but 
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without some such hopes I muat have felt like one of the victiins of the 
wretch Burke, slrugglnig against a smothering weight on my bosom, till 
nature could endure it no longer 

"March 8 — Ballantyne, by a letter of this morning, totally condemns 
Anne of Geieistein Third volume nearly finishra — a pretty thing, 
truly, for I shall be expected to do all over again- Great dishonoxu: in 
this, as Tnnculo says, besides an infimte loss Sent for Cadell to attend 
me to-morrow morning, that we may consult about this hnsmess 

"March 9 — Cadell came to breatfasL TTe resolved m pnvy council 

to refer the question whether Anne of Q ^n be seaworthy or not to 

further consicTeration, which, as the book cannot be pubhshed, at any 
rate, durmg the full rage of the Cathohc question, may be easily managed 

“Went about one o’clock to the castle, where we saw the auld mur- 
deress, ATons Meg, brought up m solemn procession to re-occupy her 
' ancient place on the Ai^le battery The day was cold, but serene, and 
I think ue ladies must nave been cold enough, not to mention the Celts, 
who turned out upon the occasion, under the leadmg of Cluny Macpher- 
son, a fine spirited lad Mons Meg is a monument of our pnde'and 
poverty The size is enormous, but six smaller guns would nave been 
made at the same e^ense, and done six times as much execution as she 
could have done There was immense mterest token m the show by 
the people of the town, and the numbers who crowded the Castle Hill had 
a magnifi cent appearance About thirty of our Celts attended in costume, 
and as there was a Highland regiment for duty, with dragoons and 
artillerymen, the whole made a splendid show The style in which the 
last manned and wrought the windlass which raised old Meg, weighmg 
seven or eight tons, &om her temporaiy carnage to that which has been 
her basis for many years, was smgularly beautnul as a combined exhibi- 
tion of skill and strength. My daughter had what might have proved a 
frightful accident Some rockets were let off, one of which lighted upon 
her head, and set her bonnet on fire. She neither screamed nor ran, but 
quietly permitted Charles Sharpe to extinguish the fire, which he did 
with great coolness and dextenty All who saw her, e^ecially the 
fiaendly Celts, gave her merit for her steadiness, and said she came of 
good blood. My own courage was not tned, for being at some distance 
escortmg the beautiful and lively Countess of Hopetoun, I did not hear 
of the accident till it was over " 


Anne of Geierstem was finished before breakfast on the 29th of Apnl ; 
and his Diary mentions that immediately after breakfast he began his 
Compendium of Scottish History for Dr Larder’s Cyclopsedia. We have 
sem that when the proprietors of that work, in July, 1828, offered him 
^00 for an abstract of Scotti^ History in one volume, he dechned the 
proposal They subsequently offered ;£700 and this was accroted , but 
wough he began the task under the impression that he shoula find it a 
heavy one, he soon warmed to the subject, and pursued it with cordial 
zeal and satisfaction One volume, it by-and-bye appeared, would never 
do— ^n ms own phrase “he must have elbow-room” — and I beheve it 
WM finally that be should have ;£1,500 for the book in two volumes, 

Of winch fitst was pubhdied before the end of this year 

"une of Geierstem came out about the rmddle of May , and this, which 
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may Lc almost called the last •« orh of his imaginative gcnins, was received 
at least as well— (out of Scollaml, tliat is) — as the Fair Maid of Perth hod 
been, or indeed as any novel of his after the Crusaders I partake very 
strongly, I am aware, m the feeling which most of my own countrjTnen: 
have little shame in avowing, that no novel of his, where neither 
sccncrv nor character is Scottish, helon® to the same pre-eminent class 
with those 111 w Inch he pamts and peoples his native landscape I hai e 
confessed that I cannot rank even his best English romances u itli such 
creations as Waverley and Old Moitality , far less can I believe that 
posterity will attach similar value to this Maid of the Mist Its pages, 
however, display in undimimshed perfection all the skill and grace of the 
mere artist, with occasional outbreaks of the old poetic spirit, more than 
sufficient to remove the work to an unmeasurable disLincc from any of 
its order produced lu this country m our own age Indeed, the various 
play of fancy m the combination of persons and events, and the airy 
mclincss of both imagery and diction, may well justify us m applying 
to the author what he^bcautifully says of ms Kmg Rend — 

“A mutliful mm he was , the snows of age 
Fell, hut thej dnl not chill him Gaiety, 

Even in life's closing, tonch’d his teeming brain 
With such w lid lasions as the setting sun 
Raises in front of some hoar glacier, 

Painting the bleak ice with a thousand hues " 

It is ft common saying that there is nothing so distinctiie of genius as 
the retenlion, in adtanced j ears, of the capacity to depict the feebngs of 
youth with ell their original glow and purity But I apprehend this 
blessed distinction belongs to, and is the just reward of, virtuous geiuus 
only In the case of extraordinary force of imagination, combined with 
the habitual indulgence of a selfish mood , — not combined, that is to say, 
with the gehial temper of mmd and thought which God and Nature 
design to he kept aliie in man by those domestic chanties, out of wdnch 
the other social \irtues so easily spnng, and wuth which they find such 
endless links of interdependence , m this unhappy case, w hicli none who 
has studied the biography of genius can prQUoimce to be a rate one, the 
very pow er which Heaven bestowed seems to become, as old age darkens, 
the sternest avenger of its owm. misapplication The retrospect of life is 
comerted by its energy into one wide blackness of desolate regret, and 
whether this breaks out m the shape of a rueful contemptuousness oi a 
sarcastic mockery of tone, the least drop of the poison is enough to 
paralyse all attempts at awakening sympathy by fanciful delineations of 
love and friendship Perhaps Scott has now’herc painted such feelings 
more deliciously than in those very scenes of Anne of Geiersteui, which 
ofler every now and then, in some incidental circumstance or reflection, 
the best evidence that they are drawn by a grev-headed man The wdiole 
of his own life was too present to his wonderful mmuory to permit of his 
brooding with exclusive pai’tiabty, whether painfully or pleasurably, on 
any one portion or phasis of it, and besides, he was always living over 
again in his children, young at heart whenever he looked on them, and 
the world that was opening on them and their fntnds But ahoie all, 
hehad a firm belief in the future re-umon of those whom death has parted 
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He lost tvio more of his old intimates about this tune— Mr. Terry in 
June;^ and Mr Shortreed in the beginning of July. 

His Diary has few more entries for this twelvemonth Besides the 
volume of History for Dr Lardnei^s collection, he had ready for publica- 
tion by December the last of the ScoUtsK Senes of Tales of a Grandfather, 
and had made great progress in the prefaces and notes for Cadell’s opus 
magnum He had also overcome lanous difficulties which for a time 
mtcrrupted the twm scheme of on illustrated edition of his poems , and 
one of these in a manner so agreeable to him and honourable to the other 
party, that I must make room for the two following letters — , 


“Shandwick Place, ith June, 1829 


“Mt dear Lockhart, — 

I ha% e a commission for you to execute for me, which I shall deliver 
in a few words I am now in possession of my own copyrights of every 
kind exceptmg a few things in Longman’s hands, and which I am offered 
on very fair terms — and a fourth share of Marmion, which is m the 
possession of our friend Murray Now’, I should consider it a great 
favour if Mr Murray w’ould part with it at what he may consider os a 
fair rate, and would be most happy to show my sense of obligation by 
assisting his views and speculations as far as lies in my power I wnsh 
yon could learn as soon as you can Mr Murray’s sentiments on this 
subiect, as thei would weigh with me m what 1 am about to arrange as 
to the collected edition The Waverley Novels are domg very well indeed 
“ I put you to a shilling’s expense, as I wish a speedy answer to the 
above queiy I am always, with love to Sophia, affectionately yours, 

“Walter Scott” 


“Albemarle Street, Jane 8, 1829 

“Mt dear Sib, — 

“ Mr Lockhart has this moment communicated your letter respecting 
my fourth shave of the copyright of Mormion I have already been 
apphed to by Messrs Constable, imd by Messrs Longman, to know what 
sum I would sell this share for, but so highly do I estimate the honour 
of bemg even in so small a degree the publisher of the author of the 
poem, that no pecuniary consideration w hatever can induce me to part 
with it 

“But there is a consideration of another kmd, which until now I w'as 
not aware of, winch would make it painful to me if I were to retam it a 
moment longer I mean the knowledge of its being required by the 
author, into whose hands it was spontaneously resigned in the same 
instant that 1 read his request 

“This share has been profitable to me fiftyfold beyond what either 
pabhsher or author could have anticipated, and, therefore, my retumm" 
it on such an occasion you will, I trust, do me the favour to consider in 
no other hgnt than os a mere act of grateful acknowledgment for benefits 
already received by, my dear Sir, your obhged and faithful servant, - 

“John Murray” 

■aesuccMS of the collective novels was far beyond what either Sir 
Walter or Mr. Cadell had ventured to anticipate. Before the dose of 
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1829 eight volumes had been issued, and the monthly sale had reached 
as high as 35,000 Should this go on, there vras, indeed, every reason to 
hope that, coming m aid of undiminished industry m the preparation of 
neiv vrorks, it would liupe off aU his load of debt in the course of a very 
few years And during the autumn (uhich I spent near him) it was 
most agreeable to observe the effects of thepro^erous intelligence which 
every succeeding month brought upon his spirits 
This was the more needed, that at this time his eldest son, who had 

i ;one to the south of France on account of some unpleasant synyitoms in 
us health, did not at first seem to profit rapidly by the change of chmate 
He feared that the young man was not quite so attentive to the advice 
of his physicians as he ought to have been , and in one of many letters 
on this subject, after mentioning some of Cadell’s good news as to the 
great affair, he says — “ I have wrought hard, and so far successfully 
But I teU yoiL plainly, my dear boy, that if you permit your health to 
decline from v ant of attention, I have not Btoength of mmd enough to 
exert myself m these matters as I have hitherto been domg ” Happily 
Maior Scott was, ere long, restored to his usual state of health and 
activity 

Sir Walter himself, too, besides the usual allowance of rheumatism, and 
other lesser ailments, had an attack that season of a nature which gave 
his family great alarm, and which for some days he himself regarded 
with the darkest prognostications * * * * Hi. says in his Diary 
for June 3rd — “ The ugly symptom still continues Dr Ross does not 
make much of it, and I thmk he is apt to look graie Either nay I 
am firmly resolved I wrote m the morning The Court kept me till 
near two, and then home comes I Aftemoon and ei ening were spent 
as usual In the evenmg Dr Ross ordered me to be cupped, an operation 
which I only knew from its being practised by those eminent medical 
practitioners the barbers of Bagdad It is not painful, and, 1 think, 
resembles a giant twisting about your flesh between his finger and 
thumb ” After this he felt better, he said, than be had done for years 
before , but there can be little doubt that the natural evacuation was a 
very senous sj mptom It was, in fact, the precursor of apoplexy In 
tellmg the Major of Ins recovery, he says — “ The sale of the novels is 
pro— di — gi — ous. If it lost but a few years, it will clear my feet of old 
incumbrances, nay, perhaps, enable me to talk a word to our friend 
Nicol Milne 

“ • But old ships must expect to get out of commission, 

Nor again to weigh anchor with yo heave ho / ’ 

“ However that may be, I should be happy to die a free man j and I am 
sure you will all be land to poor Anne, who wiH miss me most ” 

The close of the autumn w as embittered by a sudden and most unex- 
pected deprivation Apparently in the fullest enjoyment of health and 
vigour, Thomas Purdie leaned lus head one evening on the table, and 
diopped asleep This was nothing uncommon in a hard-working man, 
and Ins family went and came about him for several hours, without 
taking any notice When supper came they tried to awaken him, and 
found that life had been for some lime extinct Far different from other 
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}MTs, Sir Walter seemed impatient to get away from Alibotsford to 
IMinbtugli “I have los^’ lie writes (4tii November) to Cadell, “my 
old and faithful senant, my factotum, and ton so nmch shocked that I 
really n isli to be qmt of the country and safe in town I have this day 
laid him in the giave. This has preiented my ansivenng your letters ” 
The grave, close to the abbey at Melrose, is siinnonntea by a modest 
monument. 



CHAJTEE XXVIII. 


AtrCHUJORANE, OE THE AYESHIRB THAQEDT — PAEAlitTIO SEIZURE — 
DBSIOHOIiOQY A3SD "VriTOHCRAET — SECOND DIVIDEND TO CREDITORS 
—SECOND PARAITTIO ATTACK. 

Sir 'Walter’s levieival of lihe early parts of Mr. Pitcairn’s Ancient 
CrinunM Tnals had, of course, much gratified the editor, who sent him, 
on lus arrival in Edinburgh, the proof-sheets of the niimher then in hand, 
and directed his attention particularly to its details on the extraordinary 
case of Mure of Auchindrane, a d 1611. Scott was so much interested 
with these documents that he resolved to found a dramatic sketch on 
their ternhle stor}', and the result was a composition far superior to any 
of his previous attempts of that nature Indeed, there are several passages 
in his Ayrshire Tragedy — especially that where the murdered corpse 
floats upright in the wake of the assassm’s hark — (an mcident suggested 
by a lamentable chapter in Lord Nelson’s history) — ^which may beat 
comparison with anything but Shakespeare Yet I doubt whether the 
prose narrative of the preface be not, on the whole, more dramatic than 
the versified scenes It contains, by the u ay, some very striking allusions 
to the recent atrocities of Gill’s Hill and the West Port Tins piece was 
published in a thm octavo early in the year , and the beautiful Essays on 
EaUad Poetry, composed with a view to a collective edition of all his 
poetical works m small cheap volumes, were about the same time attached 
to the octavo edition then on sale, the state of stock not as yet permittmg 
the new issue to be begun. 

Sir Walter w as now to pay the penalty of his uimaralleled toils On 
the 15th of February, about two o’clock in the afternoon, he returned 
from the Parliament House apparently in his usual state, and found an 
old acguomtance. Miss Young of Hawick, waiting to ^ow him some 
MS memoirs of her father ^ dissentmg minister of great -worth and 
talents), which he had undertaken to revise and correct for the press 
The old lady sat by him for half an hour while he seemed to be occupied 

ith her papers , at length he-rose, as if to dismiss her, but sank down 
ogam — a sbght convulsion agitating his features After a few mmutes 
he got up and staggered to the drawii^-room, where Anne Scott and my 
sister Violet Lockhart were sitting They rushed to meet him, but he 
fell at all lus length on the floor ere they could reach him He remained 
speechless for about ten minutes, by which time a siii*qeon had amved 
and bled him He -was cupped again in the cieniug, and gradually 
recovered possession of speech and of all his faculties in so far that, the 
occuirence being kept quiet, w hen he appeared abroad again after a short 
intenal, people m general do not seem to ha\e observed any serious 

«70 
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change. He submitted to the utmost seventy of regimen, tasting nothing 
hut pulse and water for some weeks, and the alarm of his family and 
intimate fiiends subsided By-and-bye he again mingled in societj* much 
as iisujd, and seems to have almost persuaded himseH that the attack had 
proceeded merely from the stomach, though his letters contmucd ever 
and anon to drop hints that the symptoms resembled apoplexy or paralysis 
"V^en we recollect that hotli his father and his elder brother died of 
paral}sis, and consider the terrible violences of agitation and exertion to 
which Sir Walter had been subjected during the four preceding years, 
the only wonder is that this blow (which had, I suspect, several indistinct 
harhingers) was deferred so long, there can he none that it was soon 
followed by others of the same description 

He struggled manfuUj, however, agamst his malady, and durmg 1830 
covered almost as many sheets inth ms MS as in 1829 About March I 
find, from his correspondence with BaUan^e, that he was workmg 
regularly at liis Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft for Murray’s 
F^dy Library, and also on a Fourth Senes of the Tales of a Grandfather 

^the subject being French history Both of these books w ere published 

by the end of the year, and the former contams many passages worthy 
of his best day — ^little snatches of picturesque narrative and the like — m 
fact, transcripts of his own familiar fireside stones The shrewdness 
with which evidence is sifted on legal cases attests, too, that the mam 
reasoning faculty lemained unshaken But, on the whole, these works 
can lijumy be submitted to a stnct ordeal of cnticism There is in both 
a cloudiness both of w ords and arrangement Is or can I speak differently 
of the second i olume of his Scottish History for LardneFs Cycloptedia, 
which was published in May His very pretty renewal of Mr Southey’s 
Life and edition of Bunjan was done in August — about which tunc his 
recoA erj seems to have reached its acme 

In the course of the Spnng Session, circumstances rendered it luglily 
probable tliat Sir Walters resignation of his place as Clerk of Session 
might be acceptable to the Government, and it is not surpnsmg that he 
should bale, on the whole, been pleased to avail himself of this oppor- 
tunity 

His Diarj’ was resumed in May, and continued at irreguhir mtcrvols 
for the rest of the year , but its contents are commonly too medical for 
quotation 

On the 26th of June Sir Walter heard of the death of Fing George IV. 
with the regret of a devoted and obhged subject. He had receiied 
almost immediatdy before two marks of His Majesty’s kind attention 
Understandmg that his retirement from the Court of Session w as at hand, 
Su- William Knighton suggested to the King that Sm Walter might 
henceforth be more frequentlj in London, and that he might very fitly 
1^ placed at the head of a new commission for examiiung and editing 
fte MSS collections of the exiled Pnnees of the House of Stuart, which 
had come into the Kmg’s hands on the death of the Cardinal of York 
this Sir Walter gladly accepted, and 
ing the ensuing w mter in London 
elevating him to the rank of Pnvy 
dined He felt that any increase o 


But another proposition, that ot 
Councillor, Tras unhesitatingly de- 
f rank under the circumstances ot 
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dimimslicd fortuuc and. failing licaltK would lie idle and unsuitable, and 
desired his friend, the Lord Chief Oominissioner, whom the King had 
desired lo ascertain his feelings on the subject, to convey his grateful 
thanks, with his humble apology. 

He hcaxil of the King’s death on uhat was otherwise a pleasant day. 
The Diary says — “June 27 — Yesterday morning I ivorked as usual at 
proofs and copi of my infernal Demonology, a task to which my poverty 
and not my Mill consents About twehe o’clock, I vent to the country 
to take a daj ‘s relaxation IVe (t c Mr CadcU, James Ballantjuie, and 1) 
■went to Prestonpans, and getting there about one, surveyed the little 
1 iilage, u here my aunt and I were lodgers for the sake of sea-bathing, m 
1778, 1 believe I knew tbe house of Mr Warroch, where we lived, a 

J >oor cottage, of which the oivners and their family are extinct I recol- 
Doted my juvenile ideas of dignity attendant on the laige gate, a black 
arch which lets out upon the sea I saw the church ■where I yavmed 
under the inflictions of a Dr M'Connack, a name in which dnlness seems 
to have been hereditary, I saw the hnks where I arranged my shells 
upon the turf, and swam my little skiff m the pools Many comparisons 
between the man and the boy — many recollections of my kind aunt — of 
old George Constable, who, I thmk, dangled after her — of Dalgctty, a 
Yittuous half-pay lieutenant, who swaggered his sohtary walk on the 
parade, as he called a little open space oeforc the same port We went 
to Preston, and took refuge from a thunder-plump in the old tower, I 
remembered the little garden where I was crammed wuth gooseberries, 
and the fear 1 had of Blind Harry’s Spectre of Paw don showmg Ins 
headless trunk at one of the wnndows I remembered also a very good- 
natured pretty mrl (my Mary Dufi), whom I laughed and romped with, 
and loved as children loio She was a Miss Dalrjniple, daughter of 
Lord Westhall, a Lord of Session , was afterwards mamed to .flmderson 
of Wmterfield, and her daughter is now the spouse of my colleague, 
Eohert Hamilton So strangely are our cards shiilDed I was a mere 
child, and conld feci none of the passion which Byron alleges, yet the 
recollection of this good-humoiirea companion of my childhood is hfce 
that of a morning drooni, nor should I gieatly like to dispel it by seeing 
the original, who must now be snfiiciently tinie-hononrcd 
'‘Well, we walked over the field of battle , saw the Prince’s Park, - 
Cope’s Boad,maiked by slaughter in Ins disastrous retreat, the thom-lrec 
wmch marks the centre of the battle, and all besides that was to be seen 
or supposed We saw two broadswords, found on the field of battle, one 
a Highlander’s, an Andrew Perrara, another the draMon’s sword of that 
day* Lastly, we came to Cockeiizie, where Mr Prancis Cadell, my 
publisher’s brother, gave ns a kind reception I was especially glad to 
see the mother of the family, a fine old lady, w’ho was crvil to my aunt 
and me, and, I recollect well, used to have us to tea at Cockenzie Curious 
that I should long afterwards have an opportunity to pay back this 
attention to her son Eohert Once more, what a kind of shullling of the 
hand dealt us at onr nativity ! There was Mro. P. Cadell and one or tivo 
young ladies, and some fine fat children 

* The Laird of Cockenzie kindly sent these swords next day to the ormourj at 
Abbotsford 
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"When the tprm ended in July the afTair of Sir Walter’s retirement vraa 
all hat settled ; and soon aftenvar^ he iras informed that he had ceased 
to he a Clerh of Session, and shonld thenceforth have, in lieu of his 
salary, &c (£1,300), an allowance of ;£800 per annum. This was accom* 
panira by an intimation from the Home Secretaiy that the Ministers 
were quite ready to grant him a pension covering the reduction m his 
income Considering himself as the bond-slave of his creditors, he made 
inown to them this proposition, and stated that it would be extremely 
painftd to bitn to accept of it , and with the delicac}' and generosity 
which throughout characterized their conduct towards him, they, without 
hesitation, entreated him on no account to do injury to his own feehngs 
m such a matter as this Few things gave him more pleasure than this 
handsome communication. 

Just after he had taken leave of Edmbuigh, as he seems to have 
thought for ever, he received a communication of another sort, as mop- 

E ortune as any tiiat ever reached him His Diaiy for the 13th J uly says 
nefly — "I have a letter from a certam young gentlemnn, announcing 
that his sister had so far mistaken the intentions of a lame baronet nigh 
sixty years old, as to suppose him only prevented by modesty from stating 
certam wishes and hopes, &c The parly is a woman of rank, so my 
vanitv may be satisfied But I excused myself, with httle picking upon 
the terms ” 


Durmg the rest of the summer and autumn his daughter and I were 
at Chiefewood, and saw lum of course daily Laidlaw, too, had been 
restored to the cottage at Eaeside , and though Tom Fnraie made a dis- 
mal blank, old habits went on, and the course of life seemed little altered 
from what it had used to be He looked jaded and worn before evening 
set in, jet very seldom departed from the stnct regimen of his doctors, 
and often bnghtened up to all his former glee, though passmg the bottle, 
and sippmg toast and water His grandclmdren e^ecnuly saw no change. 
However langmd, his spints revived at the sight oi them, and the greatest 
pleasure he had was in pacmg Douce Davie through the green lanes 
among lus woods, with them clustered about him on pomes and donkeys, 
while Laidlaw, the ladies, and myself, walked by, and obeyed his direc- 
tions ahont prumng and marking trees. After the immediate alarms of 
the spnng, it might have been even agreeable to witness this placid 
tw ilight scene, but for our knowledge that nothmg could keep him from 
toilmg many hours doily at his desk, and Mas ' that he w’as no longer 
sustained by the dailv commendations of his prmter It was obvious, as 
the season advanced, that the manner m which Ballantync communicated 
with him was s inkin g into his spirits, and Laidlaw foresaw, as well as 
mvsdf, that some trymg crisis ot discussion could not he much longer 
drferred A nervous tintchmg about the muscles of the mouth was 
always more or less discernible from the date of the attack in Februarv ; 
out we could easily tell, hy the aggravation of that symptom, w hen he 
tmd. raceived a packet from the Canongate It was distressmg indeed to 
lofrrf u ^ these days, sustain a second seizure, and be 

litp-v, helpl^s, yet with the same undiminished appetite for 

uhat^-a ^ pnnteris complunls so keenly, 

e expected mthe case of a plain and uudcuiahle manifesta* 
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tion of disappointment on the part of the public, and conseq^uently of 
the bookseller ? 

All this liPas for the inner circle Country neighbours "went and came 
•without, 1 believe, observing almost anything of ivliat gnevcd the family 
Nay, this autumn he iv as lar more troubled mth the invasions of strangers 
than he had ever been since his calamities of 1826 The astonishing 
success of the new editions ■was, as usual, doubled or trebled by rumour 
The notion tliat h'e had already all but cleared oft Ins incunibrauces seems 
to have been widely prevalent, and no doubt his refusal of a pension 
tended to confirm it Abbotsford was, for some weeks at least, besieged 
much as it had used to be in the golden days of 1823 and 1824 , and if 
sometimes his guests brought animation and pleasure w ith them, even 
then the result was a legacy of redoubled lassitude Tlie Diary, among 
a very few and far separated entries, has tins — 

** September 5 — In spite of Resolution, I have left my Diary for some 
weeks, I cannot well tell why We have had abundance of travelling 
Counts and Countesses, Yankees, male and female, and a Yankee-Doodle- 
Dandy mto the bai^am, a smart young Virgima-man But we have 
had- mends of our own also, the Miss Aidens, young Mrs Momtt and 
Anne Morritt, most agreeable visitors Cadell came out here yesterday 
with his horn filled with good news He calculates that in October the 
debt will be reduced to the sum of £60,000, half of its original amount 
This makes me care less about the terms I retire upon The efforts by 
which we have advanced thus far are new m literature, and what is 
gamed is secure ” 

Mr Cadell's great hope, when he offered this •visit, had been that the 
good ne^ws of the magnvm might mduce Sir Walter to content himself 
•with workmg at notes and prefaces for its coming volumes, without 
strainmg at more difficult tasks He found his friend, however, by no 
means disposed to adopt such -views , and suggested very kmdly, and 
ingeniously too, by way of mezzo-termme, that before entering upon any 
new novel he should draw up a sort of catalogue raisormee of the most 
curious articles in his library and museum Sir Walter grasped at this, 
and began next mormng to dictate to Laidlaw what he designed to 
publish in the usual novel shape, under the title of Beliqnim Trottcosienses, 
or the Gabions of Jonathan Oldbuck Nothing, as it seemed to all about 
him, could have suited the time better , but alter a few days he said he 
found this ivas not sufficient — ^tliat he should proceed m it during hmm 
subcesivoBf but must bend himself to the composition of a romance, founded 
on a story which he had more than once told cursorily already, and for 
which he had been revolvmg the various titles of Robeit of the Isle — 
Count Robert de L’Isle — end Count Robert of Pans There was nothing 
to be said in reply to the decisive announcement of this purpose The 
usual agreements were drawn out, and the tale was begun 

But before I come to the results of this experiment, I must reheve the 
reader by Mr. Ado^hus's account of some more agreeable llimgs The 
death of George I V occasioned a general election, and the Revolution 
of France in J uly, with its rapid imitation in the Netherlands, had been 
succeeded by such a quickenmg of hope among the Bixtish Liberals, as 
to render this m general a scene of high excitement and desperate strug- 
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gling of parties In Tevioldale, however, all was as yet quiescent Mr 
Adolphus says • — , « ^ 

“ One day, during my visit of 1830, I accompamed Sir Walter tv 
Jedburgh, when the eldest son of Mr Scott of Harden (now Lord Pol- 
u arth) u as for the third time elected Member for Eoxburghshire There 
was no contest , an opposition had been talked of, but was adjourned to 
some future day The meeting in the Court-house, u here the election 
took place, was not a very crowded or sturmg scene, but among those 
present, as electors or spectators, w ere many gentlemen of the most ancient 
and honourable names in Eoxburghshire and the adjoining counties Sir 
Walter seconded the nommation It was the first time I had heard him 
speak m pubhc, and I was a httle disappomted His manner was very 
quiet ancl natural, but seemed to me too humble, and wantmg in aninia- 
tW His air was sagacious and reverend, his posture somewhat stoopmg, 
he rested, or rathei pressed, the palm of one hand on the head of his 
stack, and used a \ery little gesticulation with the other As he went 
on, hiE dehveiy acquired warmth, but it never became glowing His 
points, however, were very well chosen, and his speech, perhaps, upon 
tlie whole, w’as such as a sensible country gentleman should have made 
to an assembly of his neighbours upon a subject on which they were all 
weE agreed Certainly the feeling of those present in favour of the 
candidate required no stimulus 

“ The new Member was to give a dinner to the electors at three o’clock 
In the meantime Sir Walter strolled round the ancient abbey It amused 
me on this and on one or two other occasions, when be was in frequented 
places, to see the curiosity wath which some zealous stranger would hover 
about his luic of walk or nde, to catch a view of him, though a distant 
one — for it was always done with caution and respect , and he was not 
disturbed, perhaps not displeased, by it The dinner party was in 
number, I suppose, eighty or ninety, and the festival passed off with 
great spirit The croupier, Mr Eailhe of Jerviswood, who had nommated 
the candidate in the morning^, proposed, at its proper tame, in a few 
energetic w ords, the health of Sir W alter Scott All hearts w ere ‘ thirsty 
for the noble pledge , ’ the health was caught up with enthusiasm , and 
any one who looked round must have seen with pleasure that the 
popularity of Sii Walter Scott — ^European, and more than European, as 
it was — ^had its most vigorous roots at the threshold ot Ins oivn home 
He madeaspeecli in acknow ledgmenl^and this timel was not disappointed 
It was rich in humour and feeling, and graced by that engaging manner 
of which he had so peculiar a command One passage 1 remembere'd, 
for Its whimsical homehness, long after the other and perhaps better 
parts of the speech had passed from my recollection hir Baiiiie had 
spoken of him as a man pre-emment among those who had done honour 
and service to Scotland He rephed that, in what he had done for 
Scotland as a writer, he was no more entitled to the merit which had 
been asci^ed to him than the servant who scoiira the ‘brasses’ to the 
credit of ha'wng made them ; thot he had perhaps been a good liousc- 
maitt to bcotland, and given the country a ‘rubbing up and in so doing 
3= P««se for assiduity, and tbit w as all After- 

wards, changing the subject, he spoke very beautifully and w'arinly of 
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llic re-dected candidate •wlio sat by him , dlliidcd to the lunts which had 
been thrown out m the morning of a future opposition and Beform, and 
ended with some verses (I believe they were Burns’s, pared detorta), 
pressmp; his hand upon the shoulder of Mr Scott os he uttered the 
concluding Imes, 

*“But we ha' tned this Border lad, 

And wo '11 try him yet again ' • 

“He sat down under a storm of applauses; and there were many 
present whose applause even he might excusably take some pride in. 
Ills eye, ns he reposed hiinseK after llus little tnuinpli, glowed with a 
licirty but chastened exultation on the scene before him , and when I 
met his look it seemed to say, * I am glad you should see how these 
things pass among us ’ 

“ His constitution had in the preceding winter suffered one of those 
attacks which at last prematnrelj’ overthrew' it ‘ Such n shaking hands 
with death’ (I am told he said) ‘was formidable but there w'erc few 
vestiges ot it which might not be overlooked by those who were aiiMous 
not to see them , and ho was more cheerful than I had sometimes found 
him in former years On one of our carnage excursions, shortly after 
the Jedburgh dinner, his spmts actually rose to the pitch of singing, an 
accomplishment I had net er before heard him exhibit except in chorus 
UVe had been to Selkirk and Bowhill, and were returning homewards m 
one of those days so inspiriting in a hill country, w hen, after hcav'y rams, 
the summer bursts forth agam m its full splendour Sir Walter was in 
Ins best congenial humour As we lookea im to Carterhaugh, his con- 
versation ran naturally upon Tamlane and Fair Janet, and the ballad 
recounting their adventures , then it ran upon the Dti agrestes, ghosts 
and ivizaras. Border anecdotes and history, the Bar, lus oivn adventures 
as advocate and as shenff , and then returning to ballads, it fell upon 
the old ditty of Tom o’ the Linn, or Thomas O’Linn, which is popular 
abke, 1 bebeve, in Scotland and in some parts of England, and ol which 
I as well as he had boyish recollections As we compared versions lie 
could not forbear, in the gaiety of his heart, giving out two or three ot 
the stanzas in song I cannot say that I ever heard this famous lyric 
sung to a verj' regular melody, hut his set of it was extraordinaiy 

“ Another btlle incident in this morning’s dnv’e is worth remembenng 
We crossed several fords, and after the rain they were w’lde and deep 
A little, long, wise-looking, rough temer, named Spice, which ran after 
ns, had a cough, and as often as we came to a water, Spice, by the special 
oixler of hei master, was let into the carriage till we had ciosscd His 
tenderness to his brute dependants was a sti iking pomt m the general 
benignity of his character He seemed to consult not only tlicir bodily 
w cUarc, but their feebngs, in the human sense He was a gentleman 
even to his dogs His roughest rebuke to little Spice, when she was 
inclined to play the w ag with a sheep, was, ‘ Ha ' fie ! fie ' ’ It must be 
owned that his ‘tail’ (as his retinue of dogs was called at Abbotsford), 
though very docile and unobtrusive animms in the house, were some- 
times a bttle wild in their Irolics out oi doors One day when I was 
* See BumVs Inllad of Tfie Ftus Carhnes—tin election squib 
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■nalking -nmIIi Sir Walter and Miss Scott, nre passed a cottage, at tte door 
of whiSi sat on one side a cluld, and on tlie other a slnmhenng cat 
Nimrod hounded from ns in great gmety, and the unsuspecting cat had 
scarcely time to sguaU before she was demolished The poor child set 
up a wail Miss Scott was naturally much distressed, and Sir ' 

Walter a good deal out of countenance However, he put an end to the 
subject hy saying with an assumed stubbornness, ‘Well < the cat is 
uomed but his purse uas in his hand , Miss Scott was dispatched to 
the house, and I am i eiy sure it was not his fault if the cat had a poor 
funeral In the confusion of the moment 1 am afraid the culpnt went 
off M ithout ei en a reprimand 

“Except in this tnfling instance (and it could hardly he called an 
exception), I cannot recollect seeing Sir Walter Scott surpnsed out of 
lus habitual equanimitj- Never, I believe, during the opportunities I 
had of obsemng him, did I hear from him an acrimonious tone, or see a 
Etnde of lU hunioui on lus features In a phlegmatic person this serenity 
might haie been less remarkable, but it uas surprising in one uhose 
mind was so susceptible, and uhose voice and countenance were so full 
of expression It uas attributable, I think, to a rare combination of ^ 
qualities thoroughly cultivated manners, great kindness of disposition, 
great patience and self-control, an excellent flow -of spirits, and lastly, 
that steadfastness of nene which, even in the infenor animals, often 
renders the most powerful and resolute creature the most placid and for- 
heanng Once, aihcn he was exhibitmg some aveapons, a gentleman, 
after difiermg from him as to the comparative ments of two sw ord-blades, 
inaarertently floimshed one of them almost into Sir Walter’s eye. I 
looked quickly towards him, but could not see m his face the least sign 
of shrmking, or the least approach to a frowm No one, how^ea er, could 
for a moment infer from this eaenness of manner and temper, that he 
aaas a man avith avhom an intentional liberty could he taken, and I 
suppose aery feav persons durmg his life ever thought of making the 
experiment If it happened at any time that some tnaual ctourdene in 
cona ersation required at his hand a shght application of the rem, his 
gentle ex^lavnvng tone aias an appeal to good taste which no common 
avilfulness could have avithstood 


“ Two or three times at most during my knowledge of him do I-recol- 
lect hearmg him utter a dow nright oath, and then it avas not in passion or 
upon personal provocation, nor avas the anathema levelled at any indivi- 
dual. It was rather a concise expression of sentiment than a malediction 
In one instance it was launched at certain improi'ers of the toavn of 
Edinburgh , in another it was bestowed very evenly upon all pohtical 
parties in Eraiice, shortlv after the glonous days of July, 1830 ” 

As one consequence of the “ glorious daj s of July, 1830,” the unfortunate 
Ciiarles X was mvited hy the Enghsh Government to resume his old 
quarters at Holyrood , and among many other things that about this time 
y^ed and niortificd Sratt, none gave him more pain than to hear that 
feelmg in Edinburgh had been so much exacerbated against 
monarch (especially hy an ungenerous article in the great 
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\oicc might, porlmps, bo listened to He Isncw his countrymen well in 
their strength, as w ell as in their weakness, and put forth this touching 
appeal to their better feelings, in Ballantyne’s newspaper for the 20th of 
October — 

“ We arc enabled to announce, from autlionty, that Charles of Bouibon, 
the e\*Kinc of France, is about to become once more our fellovr-citi/cii, 
though probably foi only a limited space, and is presently about to repair 
to Edinbuigh, in order agam to inhabit the apartments which he long 
ago occupied in Holj rood House This temporary arrjvngoment, it is said, 
has been made in compliance with liis oivn request, with which our 
benevolent Monarch immediately complied, willing to consult, in every 
respect possible, the feelings of a Prince under the pressure of misfortunes, 
u Inch are perhaps the more severe, if incurred through bad advice, eiror, 
or rashness The attendants of the late sovereign will be reduced to 
the least possible number, and consist chiefly of ladies and children, and 
lus stjle of life will he stnctly retired In these circumstances, it would 
he unworthy of us as Scotsmeu, or as men, if this most unfortunate family 
should meet a word or look from the meanest indmduol tending to 
aggravate feelings, uhich must be at present so acute os to receive injmy 
from insults, winch in other times could be passed with perfect disrogaid 

“His late opponents in his kin'^oiii have gamed the applause of 
Europe for the generosity until which they have used their victory, and 
the respect which they have paid to themselves m moderation towards 
an enemy It uould be a gross contrast to that pait of their conduct 
uhich has been most generally applauded, uere we, who are Btiangere to 
the strife, to aflect a deeper resentment than those it concerned closely 

“ Those u ho can recollect the former residence of tins unhappy Prince ' 
in our northern capital, cannot but remember the unobtnisive and quiet 
maimer m winch his little Court was then contliictcd , and now, still 
furthei rcstiicted and dimmishcd, he may naturally expect to be received 
until civihtj and respect by a nation whose goodu ill he has done nothing 
to forfeit, whatever may have been bis cnors towards lus ou n subjects, 
u c caimot but remember, m lus advcisity, that he did not m Ins pro- 
sperity forget that Edmburgh had extended her hospitably towards him, 
but, at the period when the fires consumed so much of the city, sent a 
pnneely benefaction to the siiflercr^ with a letter w'hich made it more 
valuable by stating the feelings towards the city of the then royal donor 
\Yq also stale, w itliout Inrard of contradiction, that his attention to indi- 
1 iduals connected with this city was uniformly and handsomely rendered 
to tho«e entitled to claim them But he nevci did or could display a 
more flallcring confidence than when he shows that the recollections of 
Ins former a^liim here have mebned him a second time to return to the 
place where be then found refuge 

“If there can he any who retain angry or invidious recollections of 
late events in France, they ought to remark that the ex-Monarch has, by 
his abdication, renounced the conflict into u Intli, perhaps, he was engaged 
by bad advisers , that he can no longer bo the object ot resentment to the 
brave, but remains to all the most sinking emblem of the mutability of 
human affairs uhich our mutable times have afioidod He may ray ivith 
our own deposed llidiard — 
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" ‘‘With mine oto tears I wash away my balm, 
^ith mme own hands I gire away my crown, 
With mme own tongne deny my sacred state.'* 


« He Innnga among ns iis ‘ grey discrowned head ; ’ and in ‘ a nation of 
gentlemen,’ as we were emphatically “termed by the very highest 
authonty,t it is impossible, I trust, to find a man mean enough to insidt 
the shghtest hair of it. 

“ It IS impossible to omit statmg that if angry recollections or keen 
party feelmgs should make any person consider the exiled and deposed 
Monarch as a subject of resentment, no token of such feelmgs could he 
exhibited without the OTeater part of the pam bemg felt by the helpless 
females, of whom the Duchess of Angouleme, in particular, has been so 
long distmguished by her courage and her misfortunes, 

"The person who wntes these few hues is leaving his native city, 
never to return as a permanent resident. He has some reason to be 
proud of distinctions recened from his fellow-citizens, and he has not 
the shghtest doubt that the taste and good fedmg of those whom he u ill 
still term so, ivill dictate to them the quiet, civil, and respectful tone of 
feehng, which will do honour both to their heads and their hearts, which 
have sddom been appealed to m vam 
"The Frenchman Mehnet, m mentioning the refuge afibrded by 
Edmbui^ to Henry YI in his distress, record it as the most hospitable 
town m Europe It is a testimony to be proud of, and sincerely do I 
hope there is httle danger of forfeitmg it upon the present occasion ” 
toe effect of this manly admomtion was eien more complete than the 
writer had anticipated The royal exiles were recened with perfect 
decorum, which their modest beanng to all classes, and unobtrusiic 
though magnificent benevolence to the poor, ere long converted mto a ' 
feehng of deep and affectionate respectfulness During their stay in 
Scothmd the King took more than one opportumty of conveymg to Sir 
TTalter his gratitude for this salutaiy mterference on his behalf The 
ladies of the Bojal Family had a curiosity to see Abbotsford, but being 
aware of his reduced healA and wealth, took care to visit the place when 
he was known to be from home Several French noblemen of the tram, 
however, paid him their respects personally I remember with particular 
pleasure a couple of days that the Duke of Laval-JIontmorency spent 
with him , he was also much gratified with a visit from Marshal Bourmont, 
thou^ unfortunately that came after his ailments had much advanced 
The Marshal was accompanied by the Biron d’Haussez, one' of the 
Pohgnac Ministry, whose published account of his residence m tins 
country contains no specimen of vam imbecihty more pitiable than the 
page he gives to Abbotsford So far from comprehendmg anyihmg of 
his hosl^s character or conversation, the Baron had not even eyes to ob- 
serve that he was m a sorely dilapidated condition of bodily health The 
^der pCTceive by-and-bye that he had had another only a few 
uajs beiorc he received these strangers , and that, moreover, he was 
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engaged at the moment in a most painful correspondence witli lua pnntcr 
and bookseller. 

I conclude this chapter "With a letter to Lady Louisa Stuart, who had, 
it seem's, formed some erroneous guesses about the purport of the foith- 
coming Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft That volume had been 
some weeks out of hand— but, for booksellers’ reasons, it was not pub- 
lished until Christmas. 

To the Eight Hon. Lady Lotnsa Stuart, care of Lord Montague 

“Abbotsford, October 31, 1830 

“ My DEJiu Lady Louisa., — 

“ I come before your lad^ ship for once in the character of Not Guilty 
I am a wronged man, who deny, with Lady Teazle, <7ie huiler and the 
coach-horse Positively, in sending a blow to evplode old and worn-out 
follies, I could not think 1 was aiding and abetting those of this — at 
least 1 had no purpose of doing so Your lad} ship cannot think me such 
an owl as to pay more respect to animal magnetism, or scnllology — I 
foreet its learned name — or any other ology of the present day The 
sailors hat e an uncouth proverb that every man must eat a peck of dirt 
in the course of his life, and thereby reconcile themselves to swallow 
unpalatable messes Even so say I, every age must swallow a certain 
deal of superstitious nonsense , only, observing the vanety wluch Nature 
seems to study through all her w orto, each generation takes its nonsense, 
as heralds say, vnth a difference I was early behind the scenes, having 
been in childhood patient of no less a man than the celebrated Dr. 
Graham, the groat quack of that olden day I had, bemg, ns Sir Hugh 
Evans says, a fine sprag boy, a shrewd idea that his magnetism was nil 
humbug , but Dr Graham, though he used a different method, was ns 
much admired in his day as any of the French fops I did once think 
of turning on the modem mummers, but I did not want to bo engaged 
m so senseless a controversy, w’liich would, nevertheless, have occupied 
some tune and trouble The inference was pretty plain that the same 
reasons which explode the machinery of watches and ghosts proper to 
,ouT ancestors, must be destnictive of the supernatural nonsense of our 
own days 

' “ Your acquaintance wath Shakespeare is intimate, and you remember 
wdiy and when it is said, 

“ * IIo words me, girl, ho w ords mo,’ • 

“ Our modem men of the day have done this to the country They 
hai e devised a new phraseology to convert good into evd, and evil uito 
good, and the ass’s cars of John Bull arc gulled with it as if words alone 
made crime or virtue Have they a mind to excuse the tyranny of 
Buonaparte 1 why, the Lord love you, he only squeezed into his Govern- 
ment a grain too much of cmhzation The fault of Eobcspierro was 
too active liberalism — a noble error Thus the most bloodthirsty 
anarchy is glossed over by openm" the account under a new name The 
vanush might be easily scraped on all tins trumpery , and I think my 

t 

’ Antony and Cleopalra. Act V Scene 2. 
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friends the hate Beiges are like to lead to the conclusion that the old 
names of murder and fire-raising are still in fashion. But -what is 
worse, the natural connection hctvroen the higher and lower classes is 
broken The former reside abroad and become gradually, but certainly, 
strangers to their countrj’s laivs, habits, and character The tenant sees 
nothmg of them but the creditor for rent, folloiving on the heels of the 
creditor for taves Our Slinisters dissoh e the yeomanry, almost the last 
tie which held the laird and the tenant together The best and 
w ortliiest are squabbling together like a mutinous crew m a smking 
vessed, who make the question, not how thej aie to get her off the rocks, 
but by whose fault she came on them In short — ^but I will not pursue 
any further the picture, more frightful than any apparition in my De- 
monology Would to God I could believe it ideal 1 I have confidence 
still in the Duke of Wellington, but even he has sacrificed to the great 
deity of humbug, and what shall we say to meaner and more ordinaiy 
minds ? God avert evil, and, what is next best, in mercy remove those 
w ho could only w itness w itliout preventing it. Perhaps I am somew hat 
despondent m all this But totally retired from the world as I now am, 
depression is a natural consequence of so calamitous a prospect as pohtics 
now present The only probable course of safety would be a confederacy 
between the good and the honest , and they are so much divided by 
petty feuds, that I sec little chance of it 

"I wnll send tins under Lord Montagu’s frank, for it is no matter how 
long such a roll of lamentation may be m reachuig your ladyship I do 
not think it at all hkely that I shall be in London next spring, although 
I suffer Sophia to think so I remain, m all my bad humour, ever 
your ladyship’s most obedient and faithful humble servant, 

“ Walter Scott ” 

Sir Walter had many misgivings m contemplating his final retirement 
from the situation, he had occupied for six and twenty years in the Court 
of Session Such a breach in old habits is always a serious experiment, 
but in his case it was very particularly so, because it involved his losing, 
durmg the wmter months, when men most need society, the intercourse 
of almost all that remained to him of dear familiar friends He had 
besides a love for the veiy stones of Edinburgh, and the thought that he 
was never agam to sleep under a roof of his own in his native city cost 
him many a pang But he never alludes either in his Diaiy or in his 
letteis (nor do I remember that he ever did so in conversation) to the 
circumstance which, far more than all besides, occasioned care and regret - 
m the bosom of his family However he might cling to the notion that 
{ns recent ailments sprung merely from a disordered stomach, they had 
dismissed that dream, and the heaviest of their thoughts was that he was 
fixmg himself m the coimtrj lust when his health, perhaps his life, might 
^pend any given hour on the immediate presence of a surgical hand 
They reflected that the only medical practitioner resident withm three 
miles of him might, in case of another seizure, come too late, even although 
the messenger should find him at home , but that his practice extended 
over a ^dc ranne of thinly peopled country, and that at the hour of need 
he might as probably be hall a day’s journey off as at Melrose, _ We w ould 
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fam ha^c pcrsuiided him that Jus libraiy> catalogues, and other papers 
had fallen into such confusion that he ought to ha^c some clever young 
student in the house during the ivinter to arrange them } and had he 
taken the suggestion in good part, a medical student would of course have 
been selected But, u hethcr or not he suspected our real motive, he 
woivld listen to no such plsin, and lus fnendly surgeon (Mr James Clark- 
son) then did the best he could foi us by instructing a confidential 
domestic, piivatelj, in the use of the lancet This uas John Nicolson — 
a name neierto be mentioned by any of Scott’s family uitliout respect 
and gratitude lie had been in the household from his boj hood, and 
as about this time (poor Dalglcisli retiring from weak health) advanced 
to the chief place in it Early and continued kindness had made a very 
deep impression on tins fine handsome joung man’s warm heart, he 
possessed intelligence, good sense, and a calm temper , and the courage 
and dexterity which Sir Walter had delighted to see him display m sports 
and pastimes, proved henceforth of inestimable service to the master, 
11 horn he regarded, I verily hclievc, with the love and reverence of a son 
Since I have reached the period at which human beings one so much to 
ministrations of this class, I may as well name by the side of Nicolson 
Miss Scott’s maid, Mrs Celia Street, a 30iing person whose unu caned 
zeal, coupled n ith a modest tact that stamped her one of Nature’s gciitle- 
MOincn, contributed hardly less to the comlort of Sir Walter and lus 
children during the bncf remaindci of lus life.* 

AiHiction, as it happened, lay hcaw at the time on the kind house of 
Huntlj’ Burn also The eldest Miss Ferguson u as on her death-hed , and 
thus, uhen my vafe and I were obliged to move southwards at the 
beginning of u mter, Sir Walter was left almost entirely dependent on lus 
daughter Anne, William Laidlaw,aud the woithy domestics whom I have 
been naming Mr Laidlaw attended him occasionally as amanuensis 
when his lingers u ere clulblamed, and olten dined ns well as breakfasted 
with lum , and Miss Scott uell Knew that m all circumstances she might 
lean to Laidlaw -with the confidence ol a niece or a daughter 
A more difficult and delicate task never devoh ed upon any man’s fnend, 
than he had about this time to encounter He could not u atch Scott 
from hour to hour — above all, he could not unto to lus dictation, without 
graduallj, slowly, most reluctantly taking home to his bosom thecomuc- 
tion that the mighty mind, u hioli he had worshipped through more than 
thirty years of intimacy, had lost something, and was daily losmg some- 
thing more of its energy The faculties were there, and each of them 
was every now and then displaying itself in its full vigour, hut the 
sagacious judgment, the brilhant fancy, the unrivalled memory, were all 
subject to occasional eclipse — 

“Along tlio chords the fingers slny’d, 

And an uncertain irarbling made " 

Ever andjinon he paused and looked round him, like one half waking 
from a dream mocked with shadows The sad bewilderment of his gaze 

* On Sir Walter’s death Nicolson passed into the service of Mr Momtt at Eokeby, 
nhcre he was butler Mrs Street remained in my house tiU 1836, when she 
mamed Mr Gnfliths, a respectable brewer at Walwoith 
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showed a momentary consciousness that, like Samson in the lap of the 
Plnhstine, “lus strength was passmg from him, and he -was becoming 
■ft eak like unto other men ” Then came the strong effort of aroused ivill 
—the cloud dispersed as if before an irresistible current of purer air— aH 
•ft as bright and serene as of old And then it closed agam in yet deeper 
darkness 

During the early part of this ■winter the situation of Cadell and Ballan- 
tjTie wasTliardly less pamful, and still more embarrassing TVTiat doubly 
and trebly perplexed them n as that, while the MS sent for press seemed 
■worse every budget, Sir Walter’s private letters to them, more especially 
on points of business, continued ns clear in thought, and (dmost so in 
expression, as formerly, fulh^if the old shrewdness, and firmness, and 
manly kindness, and even of the old good-humoured pleasantry About 
tliem, except the staggenng penmanship, and here and there one word 
put down obviously for another, there was scarcely anythmg to indicate 
dccaj ed ■vigour It is not surprising that p oor Ballan^e, in particular, 
slioiild have shrunk from the notion that an 3 rthing was amiss, except 
the choice of an unfortunate subject, and the indulgence of more than 
common carelessness and rapidity in composition. He seems to lia^i e 
done so as he would from some homd suggestion of the Devil, and 
accordingly obe} ed his natural sense of duty by mforming Sir Walter, 
in plain terms, that he considered the opening chapters of Count Eobert 
as decidedly inferior to anything that had ever before come from tliat 
pen. James appears to have dealt chiefly on the hopelessness of any 
zantme fable , and he might certainly have appealed to a long tram of 
examples for the fatality which seems to hang over eiery attempt to 
andken anj-thrag bke a bvely mterest about the persons and manners of 
the generation m question , the childish forms and bigotries, the wreak 
pomps and drivellmg pretentions, the miserable plots and treacheries, the 
tame worn-out cmbzation of the European Chinese The epoch on which 
Scott had fixed was, however, one that brought these doomed slaves of 
\anity and superstition into contact with the vigorous barbansm both of 
western Chnstendom and the advancing Ottoman Sir Walter had, 
■V ears before, been struck with its capabilities ; and who dares to say that, 
had he executed the work when he sketched the outbne of its plan, he 
might not have achieved as signal a triumph over all critical prejudices 
as he had done when he rescued Scottish romance from the mawkish 
dc^dation in which Waverley found it? 

In himself and lus owrn affairs there was enough to alarm and peiplex 
him and aU who watched him , but the aspect of the pobtical honzon 
also pressed more hea^vily upon his spint than it had ever done before. 
All the evils which he had apprehended from the rupture among thfe 
Tory leaders m the beginning of 1827 w ere now, in his opinion, about to 
be consummated The high Protestant party, bbnded by their resent- 
mcntol the abobtion of the Test Act and the Homan Cathobc Disabilities, 
Earned wuUing to run any nsk for the purpose of dnnng the Duke of 
elbngton from the helm The general election, occasioned by the 
tlennse of the Crown, was held while the successful revolts in France 
md Belgium were fresh and uppermost in every mmd, and furnished the 
tiiberai candidates ■inth captivatmg topics, of which they eagerly availed 
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themstslves. The result had considerably strengthened the old opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons } and a single vote, in whieli the lutra- 
Tories joined the Wings, ivas considered by the Mimstry as so ominous 
that they immediately retired from office The succeeding cabinet of 
Earl Grey included names identified, in Scott’s view, with the wildest 
rage of innovation Their first step was to announce a bill of Parliamen- 
tary Eeform on a large scale, foruhich it uas soon known they had 
secured the warm personal support of King W'llliam IV , a circumstance, 
the probability of which had, as we have seen, been contemplated by 
Sit Walter during the last ilbiess of the Duke of York Great discontent 

f iremled, nieanuhile, throughout the labouring classes of many districts, 
)oth commercial and rural Every neuspaper teemed with details of 
not and inccndiansm , and the selection ot such an epoch of impatience 
and turbulence for a legislative expenroent of the extreniest difficulty 
and delicacy — one, in fact, infimtely more important than had ever 
before been agitated within the forms of the Constitution — u as perhaps 
regarded by most gra\c and retired men with feelings near akin to those 
of the nuMous and melancholy imahd at Abbotsford To annoy him 
additionally, he found many eminent persons, who had hitherto avowed 
politics of his own colour, renoimcing all their old tenets, and joining the 
cry of Reform, u Inch to him sounded Re\ olution, as keenly ns the keenest 
of those who had been through life considered apostles of Republicanism 
And I must also observe that, as, notuithstanding his own steady 
Toryism, he had never allowed political differences to affect his private 
feclmgs towards fnends and companions, so it now happened that among 
the few uith whom he had daily intercourse there was hardly one Jm 
could look to for sympathy in his present reflections and anticipations 
The affectionate Laidlaw had always been a stout Whig , he now hailed 
the coming changes os the beginning of a political imllcnmum Bal- 
lantjmc, mfluenced probably by his new ^lostly counsellors, uas by 
degrees Icanmg to a similar view of things Cadell, his bookseller, and 
now tlic principal confidant and assistant from u cck to week in all his 
plans and speculations, u as a cool, inflexible specimen of tbe national 
character, and had always, I presume, considered the Tory creed as a 
piece of weakness, to be pardoned, indeed, in a poet and an antiquary, 
but at best pitied m men of any other class 
Towards the end of Hovemhex Sir Walter had another sbght touch of 
apoplexy. He recovered himself without assistance , but again consulted 
his physicians in Edinhuigh, and by their advice adopted a stall greater 
seventy of regimen 

The reader will now understand what his frame and condition of health 
and spints w ere at the tame when he received from BaRantyne a decided 
protest against the novel on which he was strugglmg to fix the shattered 
energies of his memory and fancy. 

To Mr. James Ballantyns, Printer, Edinburgh 

“Abbotsford, 8tb Dec , 1830 

“ Mt deab James, — 

“If I were hke other authors, as I flatter myself I am not, B should 
send ybu ‘ an- ordervon my treasurer for a hun^d ducats, wishing you 
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all promentj and a little more taste but having never supposed that 
any abilities I ever had were of a perpetual texture, I am glad when 
ihends tell me what I might be long m finding out myself Mr (3adell 
will show }ou what I have written to him My present idea is to go 
abroad for a few months, if I hold together as long So ended the 
Fathers of the Novel — ^Fieldmg and Smollett — and it would be no un- 
professional finish for yours, “WAi/rEii Scott ” 

ToE CadelljEsq ,l}ooKselkr,Ediniitrgh 

“Abbotsford, 8th Dec , 1830 

“llTniiiB Sib, — 

“Although we are come near to a pomt to which eveiy man knows he 
must come, yet I acknowledge I thought I might have put it off for two 
or three years , for it is hard to lose one’s power of working wdien you ' 
have perfect leisure for it I do not view’ James BaUantyne’s criticism, 
although his kmdness may not make him sensible of it, so much as an 
objection to the particular topic, which is merely fastidious, as to my 
ha\mg failed to please him, an anxious and favourable judge, and cer- 
tainly a very good one It would be losing words to say that the names 
are reMly no objection, or that they might be in some degree smoothed 
off by adoptmg more modem Grecian This is odd 1 have seen when 
a play or noi el would ha\ e been damned by mtroduction of Maegregors 
or Maegrouthers, or others, w hich ^ on used to read as a preface to Faim- 
tosh whisky, on every spint-shop — yet these have been wrought into 
heioes James is, with many other kmdly critics, perhaps in the predi- 
cament of an honest drunkard when crop-sick the next morning, who 
does not asenbe the malady to the wine he has drunk, but to having 
tasted some particular dish at dinner which disa^cd with his stomach 
The fact is, I have not only written a meat deal, but, as Bobadil teaches 
his companions to fence, 1 have tau^t a hundred gentlemen to Avntc 
nearlv as^weU, if not altogether so, as myself 

“Now, such beu^ my behef, I have lost, it is plain, the power of in- 
tercstmg the country, and ought, m justice to all parties, to retire while 
I have some credit But this is an important step, and I will not bo 
obstinate about it, if necessary I would not act hastily, and still think 
It n^ht to set up at least half a volume Tlie subject is essentially an 
excmcut one If it bnn^ to my &iend J B certam prejudices not un- 
connected, perhaps, wuth his old preceptor Mr THiale, we may find ways 
of obviatm" Ibis , but frankly, I cannot tlimk of flmgmg aside the half- 
fimshed volume as if it were a corked bottle of wine If there is a 
decisive resolution for laymg aside Count Robert (whidi I almost wash I 
had named Anna Comnena), I rfiaH not easily preiarf on mys^ to be"in 
another ° 

“I may perhaps take a tnp to the Continent for a year or two. if I 
find Othello’s occupation gone, or rather Othello’s remiiatwn James 
seems to haic taken his bed upon it— yet has seen Pharsaha 1 hope 
lirthe£° “ getting better I am tempted to say as Hotspur says of His 

“'Zounds * how hath ho the leisure to bo sickl’ 

* Arthbij.hop of Grenada m Gil nia.^ , 
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“ There is a very matenal consideration, how a failure of Count JRobeit 
might affect the magnum, which is a mam object So this is all at 
present from, dear six, yours very faithfully, “ Wai/ebr Scott.” 

To the Same 

Abbotsford, 9tb Dec , 1830 

“My dear OADELti, — 

“ I send you sheet B of the unlucky Count— it will do little harm to 
correct it, whether we ultimately use it or no , for the rest we must do as 
we dow, as my mother used to say I could reduce many expenses in a 
foreign countiy, especially equipage and living, which m this country I 
could not do so well. But it is matter of smious consideration, and wo 
have time before us to think I ivritc to you rather than Ballantj ne, 
because he is not well, and 1 look on you ns hardened against wmd and 
weather, whereas 

“‘Man bat a rush against Othello’s breast. 

And he retires ’ 

“ But we must brave bad weather as well as bear it. 

“ I send a volume of the interleaved magnum, I know not whether 
you will carry on that scheme or not at present I am yours sincerely, 

“ Walter Scott ” 

“PS — I expect Marshal Bouxmont and a French Mimster, Baron 
d’Haussez, here to-day, to my no small discomfort, as yon may beheve , 
for I would rather be alone.” 

- - To the Same, 

“ Abbotsford, 12th Dec , 1830 

“ My dear Sir,— 

“lam much obliged for your kmd letter, and have taken a more full 
review of the whole affair tmin I was able to do at first There were many 
circumstances m the matter which you and J B could not be aware ot, 
and which if yon were aware of might have influenced your judgment, 
winch had, and yet have, a most pow erful effect upon mine The deaths 
of both my father .and mother have been preceded by a paralytic shock 
My fatliCT survived it for nearly two years, a melancholy respite, and not 
to be desired. I was alarmed ivith liliss Young’s morning visit, when, as 
you know, I lost my speech The medical people said it was from the 
stomach, which might be , but while there is a doubt on a point so 
alarming, you will not wonder that the subject, or, to use Hare’s hngo, 
the shot, should be a little anxious I restricted all my creature comforts, 
which were never excessiVe, withm a single cigar and a small wine-glass 
of spints per day But one night last month, when I had a Incnd with 
me, I had a slight vertigo when going to bed, and fell down in my 
dressing-room, though but for one instant Upon this I wrote to Dr 
Abercromby, and in consequence of his adiuce I have restricted myself 
yet further, and have cut off the cigar, and almost half of the mountain- 
dew. Now, in the midst of all this, I began my work with as much 
attention as I could , and having taken pains ivith my stoiy, I find it is 
not relished, nor indeed tolerated by those who have no interest in con- 
demning it, but a strong interest m putting even a face upon their con- 
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sciences Was not tlii?> m the circumstances, a damper to an imalid, 
already afraid that the sharp edge might he taken off his intellect, though 
he u as not himself sensible of tliat’ and did it not seem\ of coiuse, that 
nature iras rather calhng for repose than for further efforts in a very 
excitable and feiensh style of composition? Itnould have been the 
height of iniustice and cruelty to impute vrantof friendship or sympathy 
to J B ’s disharge of a (loubtful, and lam sensible, a perilous task Ti ue 

« ‘ 'chc- first bnuigpr of nnirdcome news^ 
gath but a losmg olfice.’ 

“and it is a failin" m the temper of the most equal-minded men, that n e 
find them liable to he less pleased mth the tidmgs that they have fallen 
short of their aim than if they had been told they had hit the mark , 
but I never had the leiist thought of blammg him, and indeed my con- 
fidence m his judgment is the most forcible part of the whole afiiur It 
IS the consciousne^ of his sincerity which makes, me doubt whether X 
can proceed with the County Pans I am most anxious to do justice to 
all concerned, and yet, for the soul of me, I cannot see what is likely to 
turn out for the best I might attempt the Perilous Castle of Douglas, 
but I fear the subject iS too much used, and that I might again fail in it 
Then bemg idle will never do, for a thousand reasons All this 1 am 
of till I am half sick I ivish James, who gives such stout 
advice when he tbiTik<< we are wrong, would tell us how to put tlungs 
Tight One IS tempted to cry, * Wo worth thee < is there no help in 
thee ?’ Perhaps it may be better to take no resolution till we all meet 
together 

“ I certainly am quite decided to fulfil all my engagements, and, so far 
as I can, discharge the part of an honest man, and if anything can be 
done meantime for the tnagmim, I shall be glad to do it. 

“ I trust James and you will get afloat next Saturday You will think 
me like Murray in the force — I eat well, dnnk well, and sleep well, but 
that’s all, Tom, that’s alh’ Wewillwear the thmg through oneway or 
other if w e were once afloat, but you see all this is a scrape Tours truly, 

"'W. 

This letter, Mr CadcU says, “struck both James B and myself with 
dismay ” They resolved to go out to Abbotsford, but not for a few days, 
because a general meeting of the creditors uas at hand, and there was 
reason to hope that its results would enable them to appear as the bearers 
of sundry pieces of good news Meantime, Sir Walter himself rallied 
considerably, and resolved, by way of testmg Ins powers while the novd 
hung suspended, to write a fourth epistle of Midachi Malagrowiiher on 
the pubhc affairs of period The announcement of a political dis- 
sertation, at such a moment of umversal excitement, and from a hand 
dready trembling imder the misgivings of a fatal mdady, might well 
have filled Cadell and Ballantyne with new “ dismay,*’ even had they 
both been prepared to adopt, in the fullest extent, such views of the 
gem of our state, and the remedies for them, os their fnend w'as likely 
to dwell upon Tliey agreed that whatever they could safely do to avert 
^luis experiment must be done. Indeed, they were botli equally anxious 
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to find, if it could be found, the means of withdraTmg him from all 
literary labour, save only that of, annotating his fotmer novels But 
theyivere not the only persons who had been, and then were, exerting 
all their art for that same purpose His kmd and skiKul physicians, 
Doctors'Abercromby and Boss of Edinburgh, had over and over preached 
the same doctrine, and assured him that if he persisted in working his 
bram, nothing could pievent his malady from recumng ere long m re- 
doubled seventy He answered, “As for bidding me not work, Molly 
might as weE put the kettle on the fire, and say, JiToio, don’t loil ” To 
myself when I ventured to address him in a similar strain, he replied, 
“ I understand you, and I thank you from my heart, but I must tell you 
at once how it is with me I am not sure that I am quite myself m aU 
thmgs , but I am sure that in one pomt there is no change I mean 
that I foresee distinctly that if I weie to be idle I should go mad In 
comparison to this, death is no nsk to shrink from." 

The meeting of trustees and creditors took place on the 17th — ^Mr 
George Forbes (brother to the late Sir William) m the chair. There was 
then announced another dividend on the Ballantyne estate of three shil- 
lings m the pound — ^thus reducmg the original amount of the debt to 
about ^54,000 It had been not unnaturally apprehended that the con- 
vulsed state of pohtics might have checked the sale of the magnum opvsj 
but this does not seem to have been the case to any extent worth notice 
The meeting was numerous, and, not contented with a renewed vote of 
thanks to their debtor, they passed unanimously the foUoiving resolution, 
which was moved by Mr. (now Sir James) Gibson Craig, and seconded 
by the late Mr Thomas Allan— both, by the way, leading Wings —“That 
Sir Walter Scott be requested to accept of his furmture, plate, linens, 
paintings, library, and curiosities of every description, as the best means 
the creditors have of expressing their very high sense of his most honour- 
able conduct, and in grateful acknowledgment for the unparalleled and 
most successful exertions he has made and contmues to make for them " 

Six Walter’s letter, in answer to the chairman’s commumcation, was as 
follows — 

To Oeorge Fories, Esg , Edinburgh 

"Abbotsford, December 18, 1830 

“My DEAR Sib,— 

“I was greatly delighted with the contents of your letter, which not 
only enables me to eat with my own spoons and study my oivn books 
but gives me the stdl higher gratification of knowing that my conduct 
has been approved by those who were concerned 

“ The best thanks which I can retuni is by continuing my earnest and 
unceasing attention — >vhich, with a moderate degree of the good fortune 
uhicli has hitherto attended my efforts, may enable me to bimg these 
affaiis to a fortunate conclusion This iviE be the best way in which I 
can show my sense of the kind and gentlemanlike manner in which the 
meeting have acted 

“ To yourself, my dear sir, I can only say, that good news become 
doubly acceptable when transmitted through a friendly channel, and 
considenng my long and intimate acquaintance w'lth }our excellent 
brother and father, as well os yourself and other members of your family, 
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your letter must te valuable m reference to the hand from ■winch it comes, 
as -well as to the mformation -which it contains 
“ I am sensible of your uniform kindness, and the present instance of 
it Very much, my dear sir, your obbged humble servant, 

^ “Wameb Scott” 


On the 18th Cadell and Ballantyne proceeded to Abbotsford, and found 
Sir Walter in a placid state, having evidently been much soothed and 
gratified ■with the tidings from Edinbuigh His whole tmpearance was 
greatly better than they had ventured to anticipate, and deterring hterary 
questions till the morning, he made this ^t from his creditors the chief 
snbject of his conversation He said it had taken a heavy load off his 
mind he apprehended that, even if his future works should produce 
little money, ttie profits of the magrnm, during a limited number of years, 
"With the sum which had been insured on his hfe, would be sufficient to 
obliterate the remaining moiety of the Ballantyne debt he considered 
the hbraiy and museum now conveyed to him as worth at the least 
£10,000, and this would enable him to make some pronsion for his 
younger children. He said that he designed to execute his last ■will 
without delay, and detailed to his friends all the particulars which the 
document ultimately embraced He mentioned to them that he had 
received, through the Lord Chief Commissioner Adam, a message from 
the new Kmg, uitimating His Majesty’s disTOSition to keep in mind his 
late brother’s Kind mtentions with regard to Charles Scott, and altogether 
his talk, though grave, and on grave topics, Vi as the re\ erse of melancholy. 

Next moming, m Sir Walter’s study, Ballantyne read aloud the poli- 
tical essay — ^wluch had (after the old fashion) grown to an extent far be- 
yond what the author contemplated when he began his task To pnnt 
it m the Weekly Journal, as ongmally proposed, would now be hardly 
compatible ivith the hmits of that paper Sir Walter had resohed on a 
sepamte pubhcation 

1 beheve no one ever saw this performance but the bookseller, the 
prmter, and Wilham Laidlaw, and I cannot pretend to have gathered 
any clear notion of its contents, except that the •panacea uas the re-un- 
position of the income tax , and that after much reasoning in support 
of this measiue. Sir Walter attacked the principle of Parhamcnlary 
Eeform toto We need hardly suppose tmt he advanced any objec- 
tions which would seem new to the students of the debates in both 
Houses dumig 1831 and 1832 , his logic carried no con'viction to the 
breast of his faithful amanuensis , but Mr Laidlaw assures me, never- 
theless, that in his opinion no composition of Sir Walter’s happiest day 
contained anything more admirable than the bursts of indignant and 
pathetic eloquence which here and there “ set off a halting argument.” 

The cntical arbiters, however, concurred m condemning the produc- 
twn Cadell spoke out , he assured 'Sir Walter, that from not being in 
the habit of reading the new'spapers and periodical works of the day, he 
iiad lallen behind the common rate ot information on questions of 
praolical policy' , tlmt the views he was enforcing had been already' e\- 
Tones, and tnumphantly answ'ered by organs of the 
Liberal party , but that, be the mtimsic value and nieiit of these poll- 
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ticAt ti«>ctnn«"5 wlnl (hot iiMtjlU, lie wnsqmfo ccrtiin (lint to put Uicm 
fiTl'i nl tlint FOAFon itouW'Ihs i incnFure of extreme dancer for llio 
antLot^i- }v**5tnxl mtcJVFt ; thnl it wonld lliniw a cloud o\cr nis pcncral 
p »pul imr, am> a Ivtmdrcd active penf* ngaimt any new xv nrk of another 
cl-M^ that imght exu follott, and juirinpi even intcmipt the liiihcrto 
fph nlid Fuccc'f«5 of the collection on which fo much depended On all 
thi ’0 points Dallauti’iic, Ihoutsh with hii’iitalioa and dtflidcncc, pTofc?‘«ed 
hiinFclf to l>c of Cedell’s opinion There endued a fccnc of a veiy un- 
jdoi'int mt . hot hy-and-hje a hind of comi'roinise wa^ agreed lo—thc 
plan isf a Fc)\'mtc Vmiphkl, with the well-known naiu tfc r/iirtre of 
aI tlichi, wr*" dtoppv'd , and BtlKntjno wai to ptrcloh Iuh tolutuns fo ns 
t i find toonv fur the lucuhntion, tuhlplmg all po •^•ihlc means to mistily 
the pnblit* as to itjt parent tpc. llns wan the undcrFtandmg when the 
ojnkroiKc I'roho np; hut the unfortunate mami'-cnpt was foou after- 
w-inU corinnUcl to the fiamee James Ikdhntme ncromjMnicd the 
pr«of-«'iMit Willi matij mmutu cntici<ins on the conduct as well as cx- 
]»re'*io.i of the an:’«nicat ; the author's temper gaic way, and the com- 
lauitary slnral the fate of the text 
Mr. (-idcll open-i a x en hru'f account of this nffair w ilh cxpre«ing 
his opinion, th il “Sir Wafl« r ncxer rccoxered it .“and he ends with an 
nltogtliur ncplh'iC' apology for his own part in it IIo did only what 
was hit duty hv his venenUd fnend , and he did it, I doiiht not, ns 
Hndlj in nianmr as m 'pint Kxen if the fomth Efiistle of Malaclii 
Ind li-s>u more hho its pixcurrors tlnn I c.m well suppose it to hnxe 
h'Hii, nothing could have been more unfortnn itc for Sir tVnllcr than (o 
t ome f in\ ird at that moment as a nroiumLiit antagonist of llcforni 
Such an aj'pftaranee my at \cry po-wblj ha\c bid the coiiscouences to 
wh.ch the boohicller puinlcil in ln*< romonstrincc , but at all t\cnts it 
m'xt Inieintolxed him lu a mire of replies and rciouiders, and I think 
it pndrtble that wme of the ficrv disputants oi the pcrimlical jircsa, 
if not of St, Suphen'« Clnpel, might hn\o been uu»emotifi enough to 
ccnii'Tt nnj nal or fanned flawo in I.i® nigumcnt with those citwum- 
imuce^ in fiiit j’cr-onal condition which had for Fome lime been darken- 
ing' hur ovni ri'dixtions mth dim auguries of the fate of Swift and 
M irlkuwnh. IIi-i ixuplion of Ihl bin line’s affccliomto candour may 
ni,re,, I Avlnt the efftct ol nally hostile cntiCiMn would haie 1/cen, Tlic 
eiid wa*, that Feeing how nmoh he xlood in ntcil of Fomc comfort, the 
pr I'lcr and bou).'ttilcr connirrcd in urging him not to despair of Oount 
Itobirt They a'iurcd him that he hud attached loo muwi importance 
to X, bat h'ld formerh hecn tmd about thedcfcclH of its opening chapters; 
and he agreed to rc«Htuc the novel, which neither of them ever expected 
'he would Ine to fmiFh “ If we did wrong,” save Cidfll, “ we cIkI it for 
tho be'‘l . wo fell that to have spoken out as fairly on thm ns we had done 
on the other Fubiccl would have been to make ounsclvei tho bearers of 
a di»dh-w*iTr.ant ” I hope there arc not many* men who would have 
acted olhorw'jsi* m their painful situation 
On the SOth, after a long interval, Sir ^t'aHer once moie look up his 
journal *, Imt the euliics aie few and slioM, c o * — 

n cofdiiTilO, IbSO — Vacation and se-vsion arc now tho eamo to me. 
Tin. b.ng remove mini then lie looked to for the final signal to break up, 
aud tins IS a fcnoufl thought 
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“A circiimskince of great consequence to my babits and comforts -was 
my "bemg released from the Conrt of Session. My salary, which was 
£1,300, was reduced to £800 My friends, before leaving office, were 
desirous to patch up the deficiency with a pension I did not see wdl 
how thev could douiis without heme charged with obloquy which they 
shill not he on my account. Besides, though £500 a year is a round 
sum, ret I would rather be mdependent than I would have it. 

“ I had also a kind commumcation about interfenng to have me named 
a P. Councillor But besides that, when one is old and poor, one should 
avoid taking rank, I would be much, happier if I thought any act of 
kmdness was done to help forward Charles ; and having said so much, 
I made my bow, and dec^red my purpose of remaining satisfied with 
my Imfghthood All this is rather pleasing Yet much of it looks like 
windmg up my bottom for the rest of my life. But there is a wome 
symptom of settlmg accompts of which I have fdt some signs Eiel 
since my fall in Femuary, it is very certain that I have seemed to speak 
inth an impediment. To add to this, I have the constant increase of 
my lameness — ^the thigh-jomt, knee-jomt, and ankle-joint. I move with 
great pam m the whole limb, and am at every nunnte, dnrm« on hour’s 
walk, reminded of my mortality I should not care for all this if I were 
sure of dymg handsomely, and Oidell’s calculations might be sufficiently 
firm, though the author of ‘Waverley had pulled on his last niphtcap 
Eav, they might be even more trustworthy, if remains and memoirs, and 
suchlike, were to give a zest to the posthumous But the fear is, lest 
the blow be not suffiaent to destroy Me, and that I should linger on. * a 
dnveller and a show ’ 


“Deamhcr 24 — ^This mommg died my old acquaintance and good 
friend, Miss Bell Fei^uson, a woman of the most exceBent conditions 
The last two, or almost three years, were very sickly A bitter cold day. 
Anne drove me over to Huntly Bum. I found Colonel Ferguson, and 
Captam John, B-ls , in deep afihction, expecting Sir Adam hourly. I 
wrote to Walter about the project of my will 
“Dccemhcr 29 — ^Attended poor Miss Bell Ferguson’s funeral. I sat by 
the Beverend Mr Thomson. Though ten years younger fhn-n •him, I 
found the barrier between him and me much broken down. The diffe- 
rence of ten years is httle after sixty has passed In a day I saw 
poor Bell laid m her cold bed Life never parted with a less effort 
“ January 1, 1831 —I c.annot say the world opens pleasantly for me 
this new j ear There are many thmgs for which I have rc.ason to be 
thankful , especially that Cadeli's plans seem to have succeeded— and he 
augurs that the next two years will wellmgh clear me. But I feel mv- 
self decide^y wrecked in pomt of health, and am now confirmed I have 
had a paralytic touch I speak and read u ith embarrassment, and even 
my handwriting seems to stammer This general fadure 


*• ‘With mortal crisis doth portend 
My days to ajqiiopmque an end^’* 

“I am not solicitous about this, only if I were worthy I wonld pray God 

•Hudibias 
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for a sudden death, and no interregnum between I cease to exercise 
reason and I cease to exist 

January 5 — Very indiflfcrent, mth more awkward feelings than I 
can u ell hear up agamst My voice sunk and my head strangely con- 
fused. VTien I begin to form my ideas for conversation, expressions fail 
Inc, yet in solitude they are sufficiently arranged I indine to hold that 
these ugly sj mptoms are the work of imagination , hut, as Dr. Adam 
Ferguson, a lirni man, if ever there "was one in the world, said on such 
an occasion, wluU « viorse than xmagiimlxon^ As Anne was vexed and 
frightened, I aUoned her to send for young Clarkson. Of course he 
could tell but little save what I knevr hefore 

"January 7 . — A fine frosty day, and my spirits lighter. I have a 
letter of great comfort from Walter, who, in a manly, handsome, and 
dutiful manner, expresses his desire to possess the libiniy and movables 
of every kind at Abbotsford, with such a \aluation laid upon them as 
I shall choose to impose This removes the only delay to making my 
wiU" 

** January B , — Spent much lime inwritmg instructions for mylastivill 
and testament Have up two boys for shop-bfting llemained at Gala- 
shiels till four o’clock and returned starved Could work none, and was 
idle all evening— try to-morrow’ January 9 — ^Went over to Galashiels, 
and was busica the whole time till three o’clock about a petty thieving 
affair, and hod before me a pair of gallows-birds, to whom I could sny 
nothing for total want of proof, except, like the sapient Elbow, ‘thou 
«hnlt continue there, know thon, thou ahalt continue.’ A little gallows- 
brood they w ere, and their fate w ill catch it. Sleepy, idle, and exhausted 
on this Wiought little or none m the evening January 10 — ^Wrote a 
long letter to llciny Scott, who is a fine fellow’, and w'hat 1 call a Hcait 
of Gold He has sound parts, good sense, and is a true man Oh that I 
could SCO a strong party handed together for tlie King and country, .and 
if 1 SCO I can do nnj thing, or have a chance of it, I will not fear lor the 
slan-cutting. It is the smfishncssof this generation that dnves me mad. 

" ‘A bimdrcd pounds! 

Ha I tliou hast touch’d mo nearly.’ ” 

The letter here alluded to contains somo sinking sentences. 

To Henry Francis ScoU, Esq , Younger of Harden, M P 

"Abbotsford, 10th January, 1831 

" Mt deah Henhy, — 

« # * # Unassisted by any intercourse w ilh the existing world, hut 
thinking over the present stale of matters with all the attention m my 
power, I see but one line which can he taken by public men, that is 
really open, manly, and consistent In the medical people’s phrase, 
Prtnevpm olsia: Oppose anything that can m pnnciple innovate on the 
Constitution, which has placed Great Britain at the head of the world, 
and wall keep her there, i^css she chooses to descend of her own accord 
from that eminence. There m^, for aught I know, be wath many people 
reasons for deranging it ; but I take it on. the broad basis that nothmg 
wUl be ultiniately gamed by any one who is not prepared to go full 
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repnblican length® To place elections on a more popular foot would 
piwnce advantage in no view w'hatever increasing the niunbem of the 
electors ivould not distinguish them with more judgment lor selecting a 
candidate, nor render tliem less i enal, though it might make their price 
cheaper Bat it would expose them to a worse species of corruption than 
lint of money — the same that has been and is practised more or less in 
all republics — I mean that the intellects of the people will be liable to 
be besotted by oratorj ad captanium, more dangerous than the worst 
mtoxicating liquors As for the chance oi a hcneficial alteration in the 
representatives, w e need only pomt to Preston, and other suchlike places, 
for examples of the sense, modesty, and merit which w'ould be added to 
our legi^tion by a democratic extension ot the franchise To answer 
these doubts I find one general reply among those not actually callmg 
themsd-ves "Whigs — who are now too deeply pledged to acknowledge 
their own rashness All others reply by a reference to the sptrtl of ike 
people— mbmatmg a passive though apparently unwiUmg tesignabou to 
the wdl of the multitude "When you bring them to the point, they grant 
all the dangers jou state, and then comes their melancholy JFhat can 
we dot The fact is, these timid men see they are likeh to he called on 
for a pecumary sacrifice in the way of income tax or othemrise, perhaps 
for militaiy s^vice m some constitutional fashion, certnmlj’ to exert 
themselves m vanons wai s, and rather than do so thej will let the pub-, 
lie take a risk An able young man, not too mucb’afraid of his own 
voice nor over-modest, but who remembers that any one who can speak 
intelbgibly is always taken current at the pnee at which he estimates 
himsdf, might at tins crisis do much by tearing off the limiuents wuth 
which they are daubmg the wounds of the coimtry, and crjmg peace, 
peace, when we are steenng full sail tow ords civil war 
“I am old enough to remember well a similar crisis About 1792, 
when I was entenng life, the admirabon of the godlike system of the 
French Bevolubon was so nfe that only a few old-fashioned Jacobites 
and the like ventured to hint a preference for the land they lived in, or 
pretended to doubt that the new prmaples must be infused into our 
w om-out consbtubon. Burke appeared, and all the gibberish about the 
supenor legislabon of the Frencli dissolved like an enchanted castle 
vihen the desbned kmght blows his horn before it The talents, the 
almost prophetic powers of Burke are not needed on this occasion, for 
men can now argue from the past We can pomt to the old Bnbsh 
ensign fioatmg from the British citadel , while the tricolor has been to 
gather up from the mire and blood— the shambles of a thousand defeats 
—a prosperous standard to rallv under > Still, however, this is a moment 
of dnlness and universal apathy, and I fear biat, unless an Orlando 
should blow the bom, it might fail to awaken the sleepers But tlioa»h 
w e cannot do all, we should at least do each of us w liatev er we can ° 

“I woidd fain have a soaety formed for extending mutual nnder- 
Etan^ng Place yourselves at the head and call yourselves sons of 
St ^drew, anyllung or nothing^ut let there be a mutual imdet- 
stondmg Unite and combme TTou wtU be surprised to see how soon 

s«“ethmg of this kind that 
the stand was made in 1 < 91-2 , us nnita foHtor I eamesUv recommend 
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to Charles BaiUic, Johnstone of Alva, and yourself, to lose no oppor- 
tunity to gather together the opinions of your friends , especially of 
your companions, for it is only among the young, I am soict to say, that 
energy and real patriotism arc now to be found If it sliould be thought 
fit to admit peers, 'uhich will depend on the plans and objects adopted, 
our Chief ought naturally to be at the head As for myself, no personal 
interests shall prevent my doing my best in the cause which I have 
always conceived to be that of my country But I susp ect there is little 
of me left to make my services worth the having Why should not old 
Scotland have a party among her own children 7 — ^Yoivrs very smeerely, 
my dear Henry, “ Wamer Scott ” 

Diart, “Jannajy 11.— Wrote and sent off about three of my own 

E ages in the morning, then wdked with Swanston. I tned to write 
efore dinner, but mth drowsiness and pam in my bead made little way 
A man carries no scales about him to ascertom his own value. I always 
remember the prayer of Virgil’s sailor in extremity. 

“ ' Non jam pnnm peto Mnostheus nec vJneere certo, ^ 

Qnanqnam 0 *— ^ed snperent quibus hoc, Neptune, dcdisti 1 
, Estremos pndeat redusso . hoc imcitc, cives, 

Et prohibete nefas ' ' * 

“We must to our oar j but I think this and another are all that even 
success would tempt me to write 

** January 17 — 1 had written two hours, when vanons visitors began 
to drop in I was sick of these mterruptions, and dismissed Mr Loidlaiv, 
having no hope of resummg my theme nith spirit. God send me more 
leisure and fen er fnends to peck it away by tea-spoonfuls ! Another fool 
sends to entreat an autograpb, ivluch he should be ashamed in civihly to 
ask, as 1 am to deny I got notice of poor Henry Mackenzie’s death. He 
has long maintained a niche in Scottish literature, gayest of the gay, 
though most sensitive of the sentimental. 

"January 18 — ^Dictated to Laidlaw till about one o’clock, during 
which tune it was rainy, Aftemards I walked, slidiRg about m the 
mild, and very nncomfo^ablc In fact, there is no mist&ing the three 
sufficients, f and fate is now straitenmg its circumvallations aroimd me 

“ ‘ Come ishat come may, 

Tima and the hoar ran through the roughest day 

"January 19 — ^Mr Laidlaw came down ot ten, and we wrote till one 
This is an important help to me, as it sai es both my eyesight and nervesj 
nhich last are cruelly affected by linding those who look out of the 
wmdoivs groiv gradual darker and darker Bode out, or, more propeily, 
was earned out, into the woods to see the course of a new road, which 
may sene to carry off the tlunmngs of the trees, and for ndes It is 
very ivell Imed, and will serve both for beauty and convenience. Mr 
Laidlaw engages to come back to dinner, and finish two or three more ' 
• AJneid V 

+ Sir W alludes to Mrs Piozzi’s tale of the Three Sufficient Warnings. 

X Macielh, Act III Scene 3 
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pages. Met my agreeable and ladylike neighbour, Mrs Brewster, on my 
pony, and I was actually a^amed to be seen by her 

" ‘ Sir Dennis Brand, and on BO poor a steed ' ' 

*'! bebeve detestiible folly of this kind is the very last that leaves ns. 
One would have thought I ought to have little vam^ at this fame o’ day; 
but it 15 an abiding appurtenance of the old Adam, and I write for penance 
what, like a fool, I actually fdt I think the peep,real or imaginary, at the 
gates of dea^ shoidd have given me firmness not to mind little afihehons." 


On the 31st of January, Miss Scott bemg too imwcll for a journey. 
Sir Wdter went done to Edinbuiph for the purpose of esecufang his 
last wdL He (for the first fame in ms native town) took up his quarters 
at a hotel; but the noise of the street disturbed him dunng the mght 
(another evidence how much his nervous system had been shattered), 
and next day he was persuaded to remove to his bookseller’a house in 
Athol Crescent ha the apartment allotted to him there he found several 
little pieces of furmtuxe, which some kmd person had purchased for lum 
at the sale in Castle Street, and which he presented to Mrs. CadelL 
"Here," says his letter to Mrs. Lockhart, "I saw various things th.'it 
bdonged to poor No 39 I had many sad thoughts on scemg and hond- 
hng them , but they are in kmd keepmg, and I am glad they had not 
gone to strangers." 

There came on nest day a storm of such seventy that he had to remain 
under this friendly roof imfal the 9th of February His host perceived 
that he was unlit ior any company but the quietest, and had sometimes 
one old friend, Mr Thomson, Mr Clerk, or Mr Skene to dinner, but 
no more He seemed glad to see them, but they all observed him with 
pam He never took the lead m conversation, and often remamed 
altogether sdent In the monungs he wrote usually for several hours at 
Count Eobert , and Mr Caddl remembers in particular, that on Ballon* 
troe’s remmdmg him that a motto was wanted for one of the chapters 
(urcady finished, he looked out for a moment at the gloomy weather, and 
penned these hues — 


“The stoim mctcases— tis no Emmy shower, 

Foster d m the moist breast of Mandi or April, 

Or such as parched summer cools his Lps with 
Heaven’s mndows are flung inde; the mmost deeps 
Call in hoarse greeting one upon another; 

On comes the flood m all its foaming horrois. 

And where’s the dyke shall stop itl’’’ 

— Ik£ Deluge • a Poetr 


signed, and attested by Nicolson, 
dmocit it expired the nature of the document, adding, “I 

agi&tecLbuUtammeiKuUaSaS'^'’ 

Another obiect nf _ “"‘®” 
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piece of handiwoTk, and Sir Wolter felt at first great tdief ficom the use 
of itj insomuch that his spirits rose to quite the old pitdi, and his letter 
to me upon the occasion overflours ■with merry opplicationB of sundry 
maxims and verses about Fortune. Fortes Fortum adjiaat,” he says, 
“never more sing I 

“ 'Foitune, my Foe, why dost thou frown on mal 
And n dl my Fortune never "better be 1 
"Wilt then, I say, for ever breed my pain? 

And wilt thou ne’er return my joys again?'* 

“No — let my ditfy be henceforth — 

‘ ‘ * Fortnne, my Fnend, how well thon favonrest me 1 
A kinder Forfrine man did never see * 

Thou propp'st my thigh thou ndd’st my inee of pain, 

I'll -walk, I ’ll mount— 1 11 be a man agam ' " 

This expedient was undoubtedly of considerable service; but the ■use 
of it was not, after a short mterval, so easy as at first . it often needed 
some little repair too, and then m its absence he felt himself more help* 
less than before Even then, however, the name was sure to tempt some 
ludicrous twisting of words. A httle after this time he dictated a reviewal 
(never published) of a book called Robson's British Herald , and in men- 
tiomng it to me, he says, “ I have given Laidlaw a long spell to-day at 
the saltires and fessea No thanks to me, for my maclimc is away to be 
tightened in one bit, and loosened in another 1 ■was teUing William 
Lai^aw that I nught adopt, ivith a slight difference, the motto of the 
noble TuUibardine — ‘ Furth Fortune and file the Fetters ’ “ f 
Of this cxcursionto Edinburgh the Diarv says — “Abbotsford, February 9 
— The snow became impassable, and in Edinburgh I remained immovably 
fixed for ten days, never getting out of doors, sai e once or twice to dinner, 
when 1 went and returned in a sedan-chair Cadell made a point of my 
coming to his excellent house, where I had no less excellent an apartment 
and the most kmd treatment , that is, no making a show of me, for w Inch 
I was in but bad tune. Abercromby and Ross liad me bled with cupping- 
glasses, reduced me confoundedly, and lestncted me of all creature com- 
forts But they did me good, as 1 am sure they sincerely meant to do, 
I got rid of a giddy feehng, which I had been plagued ■with, and have 
certainly returned much better I did not neglect my testamentary 
affaire I executed my last will, leavmg Walter burdened with ;£l,000 
to Sophia, £2,000 to Anne, and the same to Charles. He is to advance 
them this money if they want it , if not, to pay them mterest AR t^s 
IS his own choice, otherwise I would have sold the hooks and rattletraps 
1 have made provisions for clearing my estate by my publications, should 
it he possible; and should that prove possible, from the time of such 
clearance being effected, to be a fimd available to all my children who 
shaU be alive or leave representatives. My bequests must many of them 
seem hypothetical. 

* I believe this is the only verse of the old song (often alluded to by Shakeqieare 
and his contemporanes) that has as yet been recovered 
t “Fill the fetters” in the onginal No bad motto for the Duke of Athole’s 
auLestors— great predatoiy chiefs of the Highland frontier. 
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"During tins unexpected staj in town I dined mtii the Lord Chief i 
Commissioner, with the Skenes'-tince, inth Lord Medwrn, and was as 
happy as anxiety about my daughter \rould permit me The igipearancc 
of the streets was most desolate , the hackney-coaches stroUmg about like 
ghosts w ith four horses , the foot passengers few, except the low est of the 
people I wrote a good deal of Count Kobert, yet, I cannot tell why, my 

! )en stammers egregiously, and I ■wnte homdly incorrect I longed to 
lave friend Laidlaw’s assistance 

“A heavy and most effective thaw commg on, I got home about five 
at mght, and found the haugh covered wnth water , dogs, pigs, cows, to 
say nothmg of human beings, all that slept at the offices, in danger of 
being drowned They came up to the mansion house about midnight^ 
with such an mfermd clamour, that Anne thought we were attaclred by 
Captam Swmg and aU the Badicals ” 

After this tlie Diary offers but a few unimportant entnes dnrmg several 
weeks. He contmued working at the novel, and when discouraged 
about it, gave a day to his article on Heraldry, hut he never omitted to 
mend many hours either in ivnting or m dictating somethmg, and 
liiidlaw,when he came down a few minutes beyond the appomted time, 
w as sure to be rebuked At the beginnum of March he was anewroused 
about jphtical affairs, and hestovred four days on dravrmg up an address 
against the Eeform Bill, which he designed tobeadopted by the freeholders 
of the Forest They, however, preferred a shorter one from the pen of 
a plam practical country gentleman (the late Mr Elhott Lockhart of 
Borthwickbiae), who had often represented them in Parhament, and 
Sir "Walter, it is probable, felt this ^appomtment more acutely tbnu he 
has chosen to indicate in his journal 

February 10 — I set to work with Mr Laidlaw, and had after that a 
capital nde , my pony, little used, was somewhat frisky, but I rode on 
to Huntly Bum Began my diet on my new remme, nni^ hte it well, 
especially porndge to supper It is wonderful how old tastes use — 
Feb 23, 24, 25 —These three days I can hardly be said to have vaned 
from my ordmary Hose at seven, dressed before ei^t — ^wrote letters, 
or did any little busmess till a quarter^ast nine Then breakfasted. 

Mr Laidlaw comes from ten till one Ihen take the pony and nde 

quantum mutatus — ^two or three miles, John Swanston walkin" by my 
bndle-rem lest I fall off Come home about three or four ^hen to 
dumer on a smgle plam dish and half a tumbler, or, byfr Lady, three- 
foiuths of a tumbler, of whisky and water Then sit tiU six o’clock, 
when enter Sir Laidlaw agam, who works commonly till eight After 
this, work usually alone tiU half-past ten, sup on porridge and 
and so to bed The work is half done If any one asks what time I 
take to think on the composition, I might say, in one pomt of new, it 
was seldom five minutes out of my head the wmole day^xn another light, 
it was never the senous subject of consideration at aU, for it neier occu- 
pied my thoughts, for five mmutes together, except when Iwasdictatmg 
—Feb 27 — Being Saturday, no Mr Laidlaw came yesterday evenmg,nM 
to-day,being Sunday —Feo 28— Past ten, and Mr Laidlaw, the model of 
clerks m other rcspecte, is not come yet He has never known the value 
of time, so is not quite accurate m punctuality; but that, I hope, will 
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come, if I can drill lum into it witliout hurting him. I think I hear 
him coming. I am like the poor wizard, who is first puzzled how to 
raise the devil, and then how to employ him ‘Worked till one, then 
walked with great difiiculty and pam — March 5 — I have a letter from 
our member "V^ytebank, adj iirmg me to assist the gentlemen of the county 
witli an address agamst the Reform Bill, which menaces them with bemg 
blended with Peebles-shire, and losing, of consequence, one-hnif of their 
functions Sandie Pringle conjures me not to be very nice in choosing 
my epithets Torwoodlee comes over and speaks to the same purpose, 
adding, it ivill be the greatest service I can do the country, &c This, 
in a manner, drives me out of a resolution to keep myself clear of politics, 
and let them ‘fight dog, fight bear.’ But I am too easy to be persuaded 
to bear a hand The young Duke of Buccleuch comes to visit me also, 
so I promised to shake my duds, and give them a cast of my calling — 
fall back, fall edge 

March 7, 8, 9, 10 — In these four days I drew up, with much an\iety, 
an address in reprobation of the Bdl, both wnth respect to Selkirkshiie 
and in its general purport Mr Laidlaw, though he is on t’other side on 
the subject, thinks it the best thmg I ever wrote , and I myself am happy 
to find that it cannot be said to smell of the apoplexy But it was too 
declamatory, too much bke a pamphlet, and went far too generally into 
opposition, to please the coimty gentlemen, who are timidly inclined to 
dwell on their own grievances rauier than the pubhc -wrongs Must try 
to get something for Mr Laidlaw, for I am afraid I am twaddling I 
do not think my head is weakened, yet a strange vacillation makes me 
suspect Is it not thus that men begin to fail, becoming, as it were, 
infirm of purpose ? 

“ ‘ Tbit way madness lies , let mo shun that. 

No more of that ’ 

“ Yet -why be a child about it ? "What must be wall be 

Match 11 — ^This day we had our meeting at Selkirk I found 
Borth-wickbrae (late Member had sent the frame of an address, which 
was tabled by Mr Andrew Lang It was the reverse of mine m e\ ery 
respect It was short, and to the point It only contnmed a remonstrance 
against the incorooration with Selkiikshire, and left it to be inferred 
that they opposed the Bill in other respects As I saw' that it met the 
ideas of the meetmg (six in number) better by far than inme, I instantly 
put that 111 my pocket But I endeavoured to add to their complaint of 
a private wrong a general clause, stating their sense of the hazard of 
passing at once a Bill full of such -violent innovations But though 
Ilarden, Alva, and Torwoodlee voted for this measure, it was refused by 
the rest of the meetmg, to my disappointment I w as a fool to ‘stir such 
a dish of skimmed milk with so honourable an action ’ * If some of the 
gentlemen of the press, whose liielihood is lying, w'ere to get hold of this 
story, what w'ould they make of it 7 It gives me a right to declme future 
mterference, and let the world wag — Transeat cum coclms erronbws — I 
only gave way to one jest. A rat-catcher w'as desirous to come and com- 
plete Ins labours in my house, and I, who thought he only talked and 

•-Hotspur in ZTiwp llmrif IV, Act U Scene 3 
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laiiglied ■with the servants, recommended lum to go to the head-courts 
and meetmgs of freeholders, -where he ■would find rats in plenty. 

“ I will mahe my opimon pubhc at every place where I shall be called 
upon or expected to appear , but I -will not tlirust myself forward again. 
May the Lord have mercy upon us, and inchne our hearts to keep this 
vow < ” 

Though urged to take up his pen against the ministerial Beform Bill, 
by several persons of high consequence, who, of course, little knew his 
real condition of health, he resolutely refused to make any such experi- 
ment again But he was equally resolved to be absent from no meetmg 
at which, as Sheriff or Deputy-Lieutenant, he might naturally be expected 
to appear m his place, and record his aversion to the BilL The first of 
these meetmgs u os one of the freeholders of Eoxburgh, held at Jedburgh 
on the 21st of March, and there, to the distress and alarm of his daughter, 
he insisted on being present, and proposmg one of the Tory resolutions, 
which he did m a speech of some length, but delivered in a tone so low, 
and -with such hesitation in utterance, that only a few detached passages 
u ere intelligible to the bulk of the audience 

“ "We are told,” said he, “ on high authority, that Bnmce is the modd 
for us, — ^that we and all the other nations ought to put ourselves to school 
there, and endeavour to take out our degrees at the Unnersity of Fans* 
The French are a very mgenious people , the)’ have often teed to borrow 
from us, aud now we should repay the obbgation by borromng a leaf 
from them But I fear there is an incompatibility between the tastes 
and habits of France and Britain, and that we may succeed os ill m 
copying them, as they have hith^o done m copymg us IVe in this 
distnct Txe proud, and with reason, that the first chain-bndge was the 
work of a Scotcliman It still hangs where he erected it a pretty long 
time ago Tlie French heard of our invention, and determined to in- 
troduce it, but w ith great improvements and embellishments. A friend 
of my own saw the thing teed It was on the Seme, at Marly The 
French cham-bndge looked lighter and amcr than the prototype Every 
Englishman present w as disposed to confess that we had been beat at our 
own trade But by-and-bye the gates were opened, and the multitude 
were to pass over It began to swing rather formidably beneath tlie 
pressure of the good company , and by the time the architect, who led 
the procession m great pomp and glory, reached the middle, the whole 
^e vv a)’, and he, w orthy, patriotic artis^ was the first w ho got a ducking 
inej had forgot the great middle bolt, or rather, this mgemous person 
had conceiv ed that to be a clum^'-lookmg feature, w Iiicli might safely 
be uispensed wuth, while he put some invisible gimcrack of his own to 

supplj its place ’ Here Sir Walter w as inteirupted by -violent hissing 

and hooting from the populace of the town, w ho had flocked in and 
occupied the part of the Court-House He stood calmlv till the 

ennu resumed , but the friend whose notes are tiefore me 

tZ n? n voice rose w ith another illustia- 

aud vlu “I oli and failing, 

deal of -Dublic prejudices ; but I liav e seen a good 

P en, aud thought a good deal of public affairs in my day* 

* SeeEdmbargh Review for Oct, 1830 , p 23 . 
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and I can’t help suspecjtmg that the mamifacturers of this new constitu- 
tion are like a parcel jef schoolboys taking to pieces a watch which used 
to go tolerably well for all practical purposes, in the conceit that they 
can put it together again far better than the old w atdiinaker I fear 
they ivill fail when they come to the reconstruction, and I should not, I 
confess, be much surprised if it were to turn out that their first step had 
been lo'break the main-spnng” Here he was again stopped by a con- 
fused Babel of contemptuous sounds, which seemed hkely to render fur- 
ther attempts ineffectual He, abruptly and unheard, proposed his 
resolution, and then turning to the notous artizans, exclaimed, “ I regard 
your gabble no more than the geese on the green ” His countenance 
glowed with indignation as he resumed his seat on the bench But 
when, a few momenta afterwards, the business being over, he rose to 
withdraw, every trace of passion was gone He turned round at the door 
and bowed to the assembly Two or three, not more, renewed their 
hissing , he bowed again, and took leave in the words of the doomed 
gladiator, which I hope none who had jomed m these insults under- 
stood— “Mobhohus VOS SALDTO” 
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APOPLETIO SEIZTJBE — CASTLE DAKGEEOUS — ^VOYAGE TO MAI/TA — ^RESt* 
EEECE AT NAPLES — ^LAST ATTEMPTS AT ROMANCE — ^ARRIVAL IN 
LONDON — AT ABBOTSFORD — ^DEATH AND FDNERAL — CONCLDSION. 

The next entry m the Diary (April, 1831) is as foUoTrs — 

“ From Saturday, 161^ Apnl, to Sunday, 24th of the same month, 
unpleasantly occupied by ill h^th and its consequences A thstmct 
stroke of paralysis affecting both my nerves and speccn, though beginning 
only on Monday with a very bad cold Dr Abercromby was brought * 
out by the fnendly care of Caddl, but young Clarkson had already done 
the needful, that is, had bled and blistered, and placed me on a very 
reduced diet. Whether precautions have been taken in time I cannot 
telL I think they have, fiiough severe in themselves, beat the disease , 
but I am alike prepared ” 

The preceding paragraph has been deciphered with difficulty The 
blow which it records was greatly more severe than any that had gone 
before it Sir Walter’s fnend Lord Meadou bank had come to Abbotsford 
as usual when on the Jedburgh circmt, and he would malce an effort to 
receive the Judge in somethmg of the old style of the place , he collected 
several of the neighbouring gentry to dinner, and tried to bear his wonted 
part in the conversation Feeling his strength and spirits flagging, he 
was tempted to violate his phvsician’s directions, and took two or three 
glasses of champagne, not haiang tasted inne for several months before 
On retirmg to his dressmg-room he had this severe shock of apoplectic 
paralysis, and kept his bed under the surgeon’s hands for several days 

Shortly afterwards his eldest son and his daughter Sophia arrived at 
Abbotsford It may be supposed that they would both have been near 
him instantly, had that been possible, bu^ not to mention the dread of 
seeming to be alarmed about him, hlajor Scott’s remment was stationed 
in a very disturbed distnct, and his sister was stiU in a disabled state 
from the relics of a rheumatic fever I followed her a w e^ later, w hen 
w e established oursdves at Chiefswood for the rest of the season Charles 
Scott had some months before this time gone to Naples, as an attacluS to 
the British Embassy there During the next six months the Major was 
at Abbotsford every now and then — as often as circumstances could 
permit lum to be absent from lus Hussars. 

Di VRV "Ajml 27, 1831 — ^They have cut me off from, animal food 
and fermented liquors of every kmd , and, thank God, I can fast with * 
auv one I w alked out and found the day delightful, the woods too 
looking charming, just bursting forth to the tune of the birds I haie 
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been wlnstling on my Tvits like so many cbickcns, and cannot iniss any 
of them I feel, on the Trhole, better than I have yet done I believe I 
have fined and recovered, and so may be thaoMiiL — A-pnl 28, 29 — al- 
ter made his appearance here, •well and stout, and completely recovered 
from his stomacn complamts by abstmence He has youth on his side , 
and 1 m age must submit to be a Lazarus The medical men persist in 
recommen^g a seton. I am no fiiend to these remedies, ana •will he 
sure of the necessity before I yield consent The dying like an Indian 
under tortures is no joke , and as Commodore Trunnion says, 1 feel 
heart-'wliole as a biscuit — A^nl 30 — May 1 — Go on "with Count Robert 
half a dozen leaves per day I am not much behind "with my hand-'work. 
The task of pumpmg my brains becomes mevitably harder "when 

" ‘Both cham pumps are choked below,’ 

“and though this may not be the case literally, yet the apprehension is 
■wellmghas bad — MayZ — Sophia arrives, with all the children lookmg 
well and beautiful, except poor Johnnie, •who looks pale But it is no 
'wonder, poor thing ' — May 4 — I had a letter firom Lockhart, promising 
to be down by next Wednesday I shall be glad to see and consult with 
Lockhart. My pronunciation is a good deal improved My tune glides 
away ill employed, but I am afinid of the palsy I should not like to be 
pinned to my oiair I beheve even that kind of hfe is more endurable 
than we could suppose — ^yet the idea is temble to a man who has been 
active Yourwishesarehmitedtoyour little circle My own circle inbodily 
matters is narrowing daily , not so in mteUectnal matters— but of that I 
am perhaps a worse judge The plough is nearmg the end of the furrow 

“May 5 — A fleece of letters, which must be answered, I suppose , all 
from persons my zealous admirers, of course, and expectmg a degree of 
generosity, which "will put to nghts all their maladies, physicM and 
mental, and that I can make up whatever losses have been their lot, 
raise them to a desirable rank, and •will stand their protector and patron 
I must, they take it for granted, be astonished at having on address from 
a stranger , on the contrary, I -would be astomshed if any of these extra- 
vagant epistles came from any one who had the least title to enter into 
correspondence My son Walter takes leave of me to-day, to return to 
Lhcflield At his entreaty I have agreed to put in a seton, which they 
seem all to recommend My o-wn opinion is, this addition to my tortures 
ufll do me no good — ^but I cannot hold out against my son. 

“May 6, 7, 8 — ^Here is a preaous job I have a formal remonstrance 
from these critical people, Ballantyne and Cadell, agamst the last volume 
of Count Robert, which is w’lthin a sheet of beu^ finished I suspect 
their opmion -wm be found to comcide with that of the pubhc , at least 
it IS not very different from my own The blow is a stimnmg one I 
suppose, for I scarcely feel it It is smgular, but it comes with as little 
surprise as if I had a remedy ready, yet, God kno-ws, I am at sea in the 
dark, and the vessel leaky, I tliink, into the baigam I cannot conceive 
tli.it I should have tied a knot with my tongue wluch my teeth cannot 
untie We shall see J have suffered terribly, that is the truth, rather 
in body thanin mind, and I often w fahl could lie doii n and sleep w Unout 
wakmg. But I will fight it out if I can. It would argue too gieat an 
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attachment of consequence to my literary labours to ank under critical 
clamour Did I know how to begm, I would begm agam this very day, 
although I knew I should ank at the end After all, this is bur fear 
and faintness of heart, though of another kind from that Vhich trcmbleth 
at a loaded pistol My bodily strength is tembly gone , perhaps my 
mental too” 

On my arrival (May 10th), I found Sir Walter to have raUied con- 
siderably , yet his appearance as I first saw him was the most painful 
sight I had ever then seen Knowing at what time I mmht be expected, 
he had been Mted on his pony, and advanced about half a mile on the 
S elkir k road to meet me He moved at a foot-pace, with Laidlaw at one 
stuTup, and lus forester Swanston (a fine fellow, who did all he could 
to replace Tom Purdie) at the other Abreast was old Peter Mathieson 
on horseback, with one of my children astride before him on a pillion 
Sir Walter had had his head shaved, and wore a black silk mghtcap 
imder his blue bonnet. All his garments himg loose about him , his 
countenance was thm and hag^rd, and there was an obvious distortion 
in the muscles of one cheek ^s look, however, uos placid, his eye os 
bright as ever, perhaps brighter than it ever was in health , he smiled 
nth the same affectionate gentleness, and though at first it was not easy 
to understand everything he said, he spoke cheerfully and manfully. 

He had resumed, and ivas trjmg to recast, his novel All the medical 
men had urged him, by every ai^gument, to abstam from any such 
attempts , but he smiled on them in silence, or answered with some 
jocular rhyme One note has this postsenpt — a parody on a.sueet 1}tic 
of Burns’s — 

"Dour, dour, and eident vris he, 

Dour and eident hut and-hen — 

Dour against their barlej -water, 

And eident on the Bramah pen ” 

He told me that in the wmter he had more than once tned writing with 
his own hand, because he had no longer the same “pith and birr” that 
formerly rendered dictation casj to him , but that the expenmefit failed 
He was now sensible he could do nothing without Laidlau to hold “the 
Bramah pen,” addmg, “ WiUie is a kmd clerk, I see by his looks uhen 
I am pleasing him, and that pleases me ” And, howei er the cool cntic 
may now estimate Count Eobert, no one who saw the author could won- 
der that Laidlavs’s prevalent feding in ivnting those pages should ham 
been admiration Under the full consciousness that he had sustamed 
three or four strokes of apoplexy or palsy, or both combined, and tortured 
by various attendant ailments, cramp, rheumatism in half lus joints, 
daily increasing lameness, and now of late graiel (which was, though 
last, not least), he retained all the energy of his wnll, struggled manfully 
against this sea of troubles, and might well Imie said seriously, as he 
more than once both said imd wrote pla} fully, 

“ ’T IS not m mortals to command success. 

But we’ll do more, Sempromus, we’ll deseno it ”* 

^Addison’s Cato, 
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To assist them in amnsmg him in the hours which he spent out of his 
study, and especially that he might be tempted to make those hours more 
frequent, his daughters had mvited his fnend the authoress of Mamage 
to come out to Abbotsford ; and her commg was serviceable For she 
knew and loved him well, and she had seen enough of affliction akm to 
his to be well skilled m deahng with it She could not be an hour in 
his company without observmg what filled his children "nutli more sorrow 
than all the rest of the case He would begm a story as gaily as ever, 
and go on, in spite of the hesitation in his speech, to teU it ivith highly 
picturesque effect j but before he reached the point, it would seem as tf 
some internal spnng had given way — ^he paused, and gazed round him 
with the blank anxiety of look that a bhnd man has when he has dropped 
his staff Unthinking fnends sometimes pained him sadly by givmg 
him the catch-word abruptly. I noticed the dehcacy of Miss Ferner on 
such occasions. Her sight was bad, and she took care not to use her 
glasses when he was speakmg , and she affected to be also troubled with 
deafness, and would say, "Well, I am getting as dull as a post ; I have 
not heom a word smce you said so end so,” bemg sure to mention a cir- 
cumstance behind that at which he had remy halted. He then took up 
the thread with his habitual smile of courtesy, as if forgetting his case 
entirely in the consideration of the ladys infinmty. 

He mid also a visit from the learned and pious Dr M. Mackay, then 
minister of Laggan, but now of Dunoon , the chief author of the Qaehc 
Dictionary, then recently published imder the auroices of the Highland 
Society ; and this gentleman also accommodated himself, with the tact 
of genume kindness, to the circumstances of the time. 

£i the family mrme Sir Walter seldom ^oke of his illness at all, and 
when he did it was always in the hopeful strain In private to Laidlaw 
and myself his language corresponded exactly with the tone of the Diary . 
he expressed his belief that the chances of recovery were few — ^very few 
— ^but always added that he considered it his duty to exert what faculties 
remained to him, for the soke of his creditors, to the very last "lam 
very anxious,” he repeatedly said to me, “ to be done, one way or other, 
with this Count Eobert, and a little story about the Castle Dangerous, 
winch also 1 had long had in my head , but after that 1 will attempt 
nothing more — at least, not until I have finished all the notes for the 
novels, &C. , for, m case of my gomg off at the next slap, you would 
naturally have to take up that job, and where could you get aU my old 
wives’ stones 1 " 


I felt the smcerest pity for Cadell and Ballanlyne at this time , and 
advised him to lay Count Bobert aside for a few weeks, at all events, 
until the general election now going on should be over He consented, 
but immediately began another senes of Tales on Frmich History, which 
he never completed The Diary says — 

"Mij/ 12 — ^Resolved to lay by Bobert of Fans, and take it up when I 
can work Thinkmg on it really makes my head swim, and that is not 
safe. Miss Ferner comes out to us This gifted personage, besides hav- 
ing meat talents, has conversation the least exigemte of any author, 
femme at least, whom 1 have ever seen among the long list I have 
encountered with, simple, full of humour, and exceedmgly ready 


Y 
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at repartee, and all this TVithoTit the least affectation, of the blue 
stoctmg” 

On the ISth I vntnessed a scene vrhich must dwell painfully upon 
many memories besides mme The rumours of bnchbat and bludgeon, 
wort at the hustings of this month were so prevalent, that-Sir ‘Walter’s 
fhmilv, and not less zedously the Toiy candidate for Eoxbiuwhshire 
iiiTncptf, tned everv means to”dissuade liim from ottendmg the election 
for that coimty 'We thought overnight that we had succeeded, and, 
mdecd, as the result of the vote was not at all doubtful, there was not the 
shadow of a reason for his appearing on this occasion About seven in 
the monung, however, when I came downstairs mtending to nde over 
to Jedburgh, 1 found he had countermanded my horse, ordered the carnage 
to the door, and was already impatient to be off for the scene of action 
"We found tlie town m a most tempestuous state in fact, it was almost 
wholly in the hands of a disciplined rabble, chiefly weavers &om Hawich, 
who marched up and down with drums and banner^ and, then after 
filling the Court-hall, bned the streets, ^ssly msnltmg every one who 
did not wear the reformmg colours Sir Walter's carnage, as it advanced 
towards the house of the Shortreed family, was pdted with stones; one 
or two fell into it, but none touched him HebreaMasted with the widow 
and children of ^s old fnend, and then walked to the hall between me 
and one of the young Shortreeds He was saluted with groans and 
blasphemies all the way — and I blush to add that a woman spat upon 
lum from a window , but this last contumely I think he did not observe. 
The scene within was much what has been descnbed under the date of 
March 21st, except that though he attempted to speak &om the Bench, 
not a word was audible, such was the frenzy Tonng Harden was 
returned by a great majority, 40 to 19, and we then with difficulty gained 
the inn where the carnage had been put up But the aspect of the street 
was by that time such, that several of the gentlemen on the Whig side 
came and entreated us not to attempt starting from the front of our inn. 
One of them, Lieutenant E Elliot, of the Eoyal Navy, lived in the town, 
or rather in a villa adjoimng it, to the rear of the Spread Eagle. Sir 
Wsdter was at last persuaded to accept this courteous adversary’s invita- 
tion, and accompanied him through some windmg lanes to his residence 
Peter Mathieson by-and-bye brought the carnage thither, in the same 
dandestme method, and we escaped from Jedburgh — with" one shower 
more of stones at the bridge I b^eve there would have been a deter- 
mined onset at that spot, but for the zeal of three or four sturdy Damickers 
(Joseph Shillinglaw, carpenter, being their Corvphams), who had, un- 
obsen ed by us, clustered themsdves b^de the footman in th6 rumble 
The Diary contains this brief notice — ^’JUay 18 — -Went to Jedburgh 
greatly agamst the wishes of my daughters The mob wrere exceedin^y 
vociferous and brutal, as they usuaEv are nowadays The population 
gathered in formidable numbers — ^a thousand from Hawick also — sad 
mackguaids ,The day passed with much clamour and no mischief 
Scott was re-elected — for the last time, I suppose. Trojafuit I 
the borough in the midst of abuse, and the gentle hmt of Burl Str 
* c- w obhged to the brave lads of Jeddart” 

Sir Walter frilly anticipated a scene of simiLir violeace at the Selknk 
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election, whicL ocenrred a few days afterwards , 'but though here also, by 
help of eavers from a distance, there was asufficiently formidable dmlay 
of radical power, there occurred hardly anything of what had been 
apprehended Here the Sheriff was at home — hnowm intimately to 
eveiybody, himself probably knowing almost aU of man’s estate by head 
mark, and, in spite of political fanaticism, all but universally beloved as 
w elhas feared The only person who ventured actually to hustle a Tory 
elector on his way to the poll, attracted Scott’s observation at the moment 
when he was getting out of his carnage , he instantly seized the delin- 
quent with his own hand — ^the man’s spint quailed, and no one coming 
to the rescue, he was safely committed to prison until the busmess of the 
day was over Sir Walter had ex offiew to preside at this election, and 
therefore his family w ould probably have made no attempt to dissuade 
him from attending it, even had he stayed away from J edbuigh Among 
the exaggerated rumours of the time w as one that Lord William Graham, 
the To^ candidate for Dumbaitonshire, had been actually massacred by 
the rabble of his county town He had been gnevously maltreated, but 
escaped murder, though, I believe, narrowly But I can never forget the 
high glow which suflused Sir Walter’s countenance when he hcaid the 
overburdened story, and said calmly, in rather a clear voice, the trace of 
his calamitous affliction almost disappearing for the moment, — Well — 
Lord William died at his post — 

“ * Non alitor cinores mando jacero moos ’ " * 

I am well pleased that the ancient capital of the Forest did not stain its 
'’sir name upon this miserable occasion , and I am sorry for Jedburgh 
and Haw ick This last town stands almost ivithin sight of Branksomc 
Hall, overhai^ng also sweet Temo^s silver tide The civilized American 
or Aiistraban w ill curse these places, of which he w ould never have heard 
but for Scott, os he passes through them in some distant century, when 
perhaps aU that remains of our national glories may be the high literature 
adopted and extended in new lands planted from our blood 
^ No doubt those disturbances of the general election had an unfavourable 
influence on the invaM When they were over, he grew' calmer and 
more collected , the surgical experiment appeared to bo beneficial , Ins 
speech became, alter a little time, much clearer, and such w'cre the 
symptoms of energy still about him, that 1 began to think a restoration 
not nopeless Some busmess called me to London about the middle of 
June, and when I returned at the end of three weeks, I had the satisfac- 
tion to find that he had been gradually amendmg 

JBut, alas > the first use he made of this partial renovation had been 
to expose his bram once more to on imaginative task He began his 
Castle Dangerous, the groundwork bemg again an old story which he 
had told in pnnt, many years before, in a rapid manner And now, for 
the first time, he left Ballantyne out of his secret He thus writes to 
Cadell on the 3rd July — “ I intend to tell this little matter to nobody 
r but Lockhart Perhaps not even to him , certainly not to J B , who 
havmg turned his back on his old political friends, will no longer have 

•ilailiall 85). 
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a rlmm to be a secretary m such matters, though I shall always be glad 
to befnend him ” 

James’s criticisms on Count Robert had wounded him The last Tisit 
this old ally ever paid to Abbotsford occurred a week or two after His 
newspaper had by this tune espoused openly the cause of the Eeform 
Bill, and some impleasant conversation took place on that subject, which 
might well be a sore one for both parties, and not least, considenng the 
whole of his personal history, for Mr Ballantyne Next morning, bemg 
Sunday, he disappeared abruptly, without saymg farewell , ana when 
Scott understood that he had signined an opimon that the readmg of the 
Church service, with a sermon from South or Barrow, would be a poor 
substitute for the mystical eloquence of some new idol down the vale, he 
expressed considerable disgust They never met agam m this world 
In truth, Balhmtyne’s healm also was mready much broken ; and if Scott 
had been entirely himself, he would not have failed to connect that 
circumstance in a charitable way with this never strong-mmded man’s 
recent abandonment of his own old terra firma, both religious and 
pohtical But this is a subject on which we have no title to dwell Sir 
Walter’s misgivmgs about himself, if I read him onght, now rendered 
him desirous of external support , but thi^ novel mdination his spint 
would fam suppress and disguise even fn>m itself 

When 1 again saw him on the 13th of this month, he showed me 
several sheets of the new romance, and told me how he had dcsigned'at 
first to have it pnnted by somebody else than Ballantyne, but wiat on 
reflection he had shrunk from hurtmg his feelings on so tender a point 
I foimd, how ever, that he had neither mvited nor received any opuuon 
from James as to what he had ivntten, but that he had token an alarm 
lest he should fall mto some blunder about the scenery fixed on (which 
he had never seen but once when a schoolboy), and had kept the sheets 
m proof imtil I should come liack and accompany him in a short excur- 
sion to Lanarkshire He was anxious in particular to see the tombs in 
the church of St Bnde, adjoining the site of his Castle Dangerous, of 
which Mr Blore had shown him drawings , and he hoped to pck up 
some of the mmute traditions, m which he had always dwghted, among 
the inhabitants of Douglosdale 

We set out early on the 18th, and ascended the Tweed, passmg in 
succession Yair, Ashestiel, Innerleithmg, Traquair, and many more scenes 
dear to his early life, and celebrated in his WTitmgs The mormng was 
still, but gloomy, ajjd at length we had some thunder It seemed to 
excite him vividly, and on coming soon afterwards within view of that 
remarkable edifice (Drochel Castle) on the moorland ndge between 
^veed and Clyde, which was begun, but never Emshed, by the Eegent 
Morton — a gigantic rum typicm oi his ambition — Sir Walter could 
hardly be restramed from miuang some effort to reach it Llorton, too, 
was a Douglas, and that name was at present his charm of charms We 
pushed on to Biggar, however, and reachmg it towards sunset, were 
Uetamed there for some time by want of post-horses It was soon dis- 
wered who he was , the population of the little town turned out , and 
n^as eyidratly ^tifiecT mth their respectful curiosity It was the 
uTsi time 1 observed him otherwise than annoyed upon such an occasion. 
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Jedburgli, no doubt, hung on his mind, and he might be pleased to find 
that political differences did not interfere eveiyahere "mth his reception 
among his countrymen But I fancy the cause lay deeper 
Another symptom that distressed me during this journey 'was, that he 
seemed constantly to be setting tasks to his memoiy It iras not as of 
old, when if any one quoted a verse, he, from the fulness of his heart, 
could not help repeating the context He was obiiously in fear that 
this prodigious engine had lost, or was losmg, its tenacity, and taking 
every occasion to rub and stretch it. He sometimes failed, and gave it 
up n ith misma eogttandi in his eye At other times he succeeded to 
admiration, and smiled as he closed his recital About a mile beyond 
Biggar, ne overtook a parcel of carters, one of whom was maltreatmghis 
horse, and Sir Walter called to him from the carnage window in great 
indignation The man looked and spoke msolently , and as we dioi e 
on, he used some strong expressions about what he would have done had 
this happened within the bounds of his sheriffship As he continued 
moved in an uncommon degree, I said jokingly, that I wondered hia 
porridge diet had left Ins blood so warm, and qnoted Pnor’s 

“ Wns c\er Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon a mess of 'water gruel !” 

He smiled graciously, and extemponzed this vanation of the next 
couplet — 

"Yet who shall stand the ShenlTs force, 

If Scllark carter beats his horse < ” '* 

We spent the night at the inn of Douglas Mill, and at an early hour 
next inoinmg proceeded to inspect, under the care of one of Loxd Doudas's 
tenants, Mr Haddow, the castle, the strange old bowrg, the church, long 
since deserted as a place of worship, and the very extraordmary monu- 
ments of the most heroic and poweriul family m the annals of Scotland 
That works of sculpture equal to any of the fourteenth centurj' in West- 
minster AbbOj' (for such they certainly were, though much mutilated by 
Cromw ell’s soldiery) should be found in so remote an inland place, attests 
strikingly the boundless resources of those haughty lords, “whose coronet,” 
as Scott says, “ so often counterpoised the crown ” The effigy of the best 
fnend of Biuce is among the number, and represents him cross-legged, 
os having fallen in battle w itli the Saracen, w hen on his way to Jerusalem 
wuth the heart of his king The whole people of the barony gathered 
round the doors, and twr^ersons of exti’cme old age; one so old that he 
w ell remembered Du7.e W%lhe — ^that is to say, the Conqueror of Culloden 
— ^w ere introduced to tell all their local legends, w'hile Sir Walter examined 
by toichhglit these silent w itnesses of past greatness It W'as a strange 
and a melaucholj’ scene, and its recollection prompted some passages in 
Castle Dangerous, which might almost have been w'ritten at the same 
time wulh Lainmermoor Tlie appearance of the ullage, loo, is most 
truly transferred to the novel , and I may say the same of uie suiTOunding 
landscape We descended into a sort of crypt in which the Douglases 

* “But who shall stand his ngc and force. 

If first he ndes, then eats bis horse I ’’ 

. — Alma 
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V, ere buned until about a century ago, -wben there was room for no more { 
the leaden coffins around the wall being piled on each other, until the 
' Ion cr ones had been pressed flat as sheets of pasteboard, while the floor 
nas entirely paved uith .others of corapaiaUvely_inodem date, on 
nliich coronets and inscriptions might still be traced Here the silver 
case that once held the noble heart of the Good Lord James himself is 
still pointed out It is in the form of a heart, which, in memory of Ins 
glorious mission and fate, occupies ever smee the chief place in the 
blazon of his postonty — 

" The bloodj' heart blazed in llievin, - 

Announcing Douglas’ dreaded name ’’ 

This chamd-house, too, nill be recognized easily Of the redoubted 
castle itself there remains but a small detached fragment covered with 
i\Y, close to the present mansion , but he hung over it long, or rather 
sat beside it, drawing outlines on the turf, and arranging m his fancy the 
sweep of the old precincts Before the subjacent and surrounding lahe 
and morass u ere drained, the position must indeed have been the perfect 
model of solitary strength The crowd had follow cd ns, and were linger- 
ing about to see him once more as he got into his camog6 They attended 
him to llie spot where it was waiting, in perfect silence Itwas not like 
a mob, but a procession He was again obviously ratified, and sainted 
them with an e irnest et placid air, as he took Ins leave He expresses 
in his Introduction much thankfulness for the attention of Mr Haddow, 
and also of Lord Douglas’s chamberlain, Mr Finlay, who had joined us 
at the castle 

Itwas again a darkish cloudy day, with some occasional mutterings 
of distant thunder, and perhaps the state of the atmosphere told upon’ 
Sir Walter’s nenes , but I bad ncaer before seen him so sensitive as he 
w as all the morning after this inspection of Douglas As we drove over 
the high table-land of Lesmabago, lie repeated I know not how many 
a crscs from Winton, Barbour, and Bbnd Harry, with, I believe, ahnost 
caeiy stanza of Dunbai‘’s Elegy on the Deaths of the Makers (poets) -It 
w as now that I saw him, such as he paints himself in one or two passages 
of Ins Diary, but such as Ins companions in the mendian vigour of ms 
life never saw him — “ the rushing of a brook or the sighing of the sum- 
mer breeze bunging the tears into his eyes not unpleasantly ” Bodily 
weakness laid the delicacy of the organization hare, over which lie had 
pnded himself in w caring a sort of half stoical mask High and exalted 
Icelings, indeed, he had never been able to keep concealed, but he had 
shrank from exhibitmg to human eye the softer and gentlesr emotions 
which now trembled to the surface He strove against it even now, and 
presently came back from the Lament of the Slakers to his Douglases, 
ana cljanted, rather than repeated, in a sort of deep and glowing tnongh 
not dislmct recitatn e, his first favourite among all the ballads, — 

, “It was about the Lanmnstide, 

AVhen hnsbaiulmen do win tbcir hay, 

Tliat the doughty Douglas howndo him to rido 
To England to dnvo a prey,”— 

flown to the closing stanzas, which again left him in tears,— 
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*‘M> ■wound IS deep— I f-un would slccp'- 
Tako thou tho ^angu>lrd of the thrto, 

And hido ino hcuoatb the hraclvcu-hush, 

That grows on yonder lily lec . . 

This deed was done at tho Ottcrhnmo, 

About the dawning of tho day 
Earl Douglas was bmicd by the bracken Jiush, 

And the Percy led captne away ’’ 

We reached Milton-Lockhart some time before the dinner-hour, and 
Sir Walter appeared among the friends irho received him there -with mudi 
of his old CTaceful composure of courtesy. He wallced about a little — 
was pleased with the progress made m the neir house, and especially 
commended my brother for having given his bridge “ nbs like Both'well ” 
My brother had taken wire to have no company at dinner except two or 
three near ncighhours with whom Sir Walter had been famihar through 
life, and whose entreaties it had been impossible to resist One of these 
was the late Mr Elhott Lockhart of Clcgnom and Borthwickbrac — ^long 
Member of Parliament for Selkirkshire — ^tho same whose anti-reform 
address had been preferred to the ShenfPs by the freeholders of that 
county in the preceding March But, alas ' very soon after that address 
was acemted, Borthivickbrac (so Scott always called him from his estate 
in the Forest) had a shock oi paralysis as severe as any his old friend 
had as yet sustained. Ho, too, had rallied beyond expectation, and his 
family were more hopeful, perhaps, than tho other's dared to be Sir 
Walter and he had not met Tor a tew vears— not since they rode side by 
side, as I well remember, on a merry day’s sport at Bow’hill , and I need 
not tell any one who knew Borthwickbrac, that a finer or more gallant 
specimen of the Border gentleman than he w^as in his prime never 
cliccred a hunting-field When they now met (ftew quantum mutali) each 
sjiiv his own case glassed in the other, and neither of their manly hearts 
could well contain itself as they embraced Each exerted himself to the 
utmost— indeed far too much, and they were both tempted to transgress 
the laws of their physicians 

At night Scott promised to visit deghom on his way home, but next 
morning, at breakfast, camo a messenger to inform us that Borthwickbrac, 
on returning to his own bouse, fell down in another fit, and was now de- 
spaired of Immediately, altliough he had intended to remain tivo days. 
Sir Walter drew my brother aside, and besought him to lend him horses 
as for as Lanark, for that he must set off with the least possible delay. 
He would listen to no persuasions “ No, William," he said, “this is a 
sad w aming I must homo to work while it is called day , for the night 
conicth when no man can work I put that text, many a year ago, on 
m'y dial-stone , but it often preached in a am 

We started accordingly, and makmg rather a forced march, reached 
Abbotsford the same night During the journey ho was more silent 
than 1 ever before found him , he seemed to be WTapped in thought, and 
w as but seldom roused to lake notice of any object we passed. The little 
he said was mostly ^ahont Castle Dangeious, which he now seemed to 

* Tins dial stone, which used to stsnd in front of tho old cottage, and is noi? m 
the centre of the gaidcn, is inscribed, KTS TAP EPXETAI. 
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fed fioie lie could finish in a fortnight, though his observation of the 
locahty must needs cost the re-Tmting of several pa^ges in the chaptcre 
already put into type , , 

For’tvro or three ureehs he bent himself sedulously to his task, and 
concluded Castle* Dangerous, and the long-suspended Count Robert. By 
this fiTTiP he had submitted to the recommendation of all his medical 
taiends^ and agreed to spend the conung winter away from Abbotsford, 
amoim new scenes, m a more gemal climate, and, above aU (so he pro- 
misei^ m complete abstmence from all hterary labour "When Captam 
Basil Hall understood that he had resolved on wintering at Naples 
(where, as has been mentioned, his son Charles was attached to the 
Brifisb Legation), it occurred to the zealous sailor that on such an occa- 
sion as this all thoughts of pohtical difference ought to be dismissed, and 
he, unknown to Scott, addressed a letter to Sir James Graham, then Ifrst 
Lord of the Admiralty, statmg the condition of his friend’s health, and 
his proposed plan, and sn^estmg that it would be a fit and graceful 
thin g for the Kin g-a Government to place a fngate at his disport for his 
voyage to the Me^terranean. Sir J ames rephed, honourably for all con- 
cerned, that it afforded himself and his Royal Master the sincerest satis- 
faction to comply with this hmt , and that whenever Sir "Walter found 
it convenient to come southwards, a vessel should be prepared for his 
reception. No thin g could be handsomer than the w ay m which all this 
matter was arranged, and Scott, deeply gratified, exclaimed that things 
were yet m the hands of gentlemen, but that he feared they had been 
underaouung the state of society wlbch required smdi persons as them- 
sdves to be at the head 


He had no wish, however, to leave Abbotsford until the approach of 
winter , and havmg dismissed his Tales, seemed to say to Inm splf that 
he would enjoy his dear vaRey for the intervening weeks, draw friends 
about him, revisit all the famihar scenes in his neighbourhood once 
more ; and if he were never to come back, store himsdf with the most 
agreeable recoRechons m his power, and so conduct himself as to be- 
queath to us who surrounded him a last stock of gentle impressions. 
He continued to work a httle at his notes and prefaces, the Sehqaicc of 
Oldbuck, and the Sylva A65of^onftcns:s, but did not fatigue himsdf; 
and when once all pbins were settled, and aR cares in so far as possible 
set aside, his health and spirits certamly ralhed most wonderfulfr He 
had setRed that my wife and I should dine at Abbotsford, and he and 
A nne at Chiefswood, day about ; and tins nde was sddom departed 
from Both at home and in the cottage he was wiRhig to have a few 
guests, so thqr ■u’ere not strangers. Mr James (the author of Richelieu) 
Md Ms ladv, who this season lived at Maxpome, and Mx Ai^deacon 
WiRiams, who was spending his vacation at Melrose, were wdeome addi- 
tions, and ficequently so, to his accustomed cirdc of the Scotts of Harden, 
ftc Pnngles of "Whytbank and Chiton, the RusseRs of Ashcsbel. the 


lamiiy and friends, always tranquil, sometimes cheerful On one ot two 
occasions he was even gay, particularly, I think, when the weather was 
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eo fine os to tempt tis to dme in. the mtohle hall at Abbotsford, or at an 
early hour under the trees at Clnefswood, in the old fashion of Bose’s 
FUt dc Village, I rather think Mr. Adolphus ivos present at one of these, 
for the time, mirthful doings , hut if so, he has not recorded it m lus 
elegant paper of reminiscences, from which I now take my last extract. 

“ On tlic last day uhich I had the happmess to pass with him among 
his oun hills and streams,, he appointed an excursion to Oakuood* and 
the Linns of Ettrick Miss Scott, and two other ladies, one of whom 
had not lieen ui Scotland before, u ere of the party He did the honours 
of the countiy uith as much zeal and gallanlryi m spirit at least, os he 
could hai e shomi tu enty years carher I recollect that, in settmg out, 
he attempted to plead his hardy habits as an old mail-coach traveller 
for keeping the least convement place m the carnage Wlien uc came 
to the liinns, we ualked some way up the stream, and viewed the bold 
and romantic little torrent from the top of the high bank. He stood 
contemplating it in an attitude of rest , the day w£is past when a minute’s 
active exertion uould ha\c earned him to the water's bnnk Perhaps 
he was now for the last time literally fulfilhng the wish of his own 
Minstrel, that in the dG&ay of life he might 

*'^StdI foci tho breezo down Ettnck break ’ 

So much was his great strength reduced, that, as he gazed upon the 
water, one of his stag-lioiinds leaping fonTOrd to caress him had almost 
llirown him down ; but for such accidents as this ho cared very little 
We travelled mcmly liomcii ard As we i\ ent up some lull, a couple of 
children hung on the back of the carnage. He suspended his cudgel 
over them with a grotesque face of awfiuncss. The brats understood 
the countenance, and only clung the faster ‘ They do not much mind 
the Sheriff,’ said he to us ii ilh a seno-comic smile, and affecting to speak 
low We came home late, and an order ii as issued tlmt no one should 
dress Though 1 believe he himself caused the edict to be made, he 
transgressed it more than any of the party ” 

I am not sure whether the Boj al Academician, Turner, was at Abbots- 
ford at tho time of Mr Adolphus's last visit, bufr several little excursions, 
such as the one here desenbed, u ere made in tbc company of tbis great 
artist, who had come to Scotland for the purpose of makmg draw mgs to 
illustrate the scenery of Sir Walter’s poems On several such occasions 
I lias of the part 5 ’, and one day deserves to be specially remembered 
Sir Walter took Mr Turner that morning, inlh liis friend Skene and 
m>sclf, to SmoilhoTm Crags , and it wos while lounging about them, 
uhilethe painter did his sketch, that he told Mr Skene liow the habit 
of lying ou the turf there among the sheep and lambs, when a lame 
infant, had given his mind a pccuhar tendcnicss for those animals ii hich 
it liad ever since rettciucd He seemed to enjoy the scene of lus child- 
hood, yet there was many a touch of sadness both in lus eye and lus 
voice He then carried ns to Dryburgh, but excused lumsclf fiuni 
attending Mr Turner into the endosurc. Mr Skene and I perceived' 
that it would he better for us to leave him alone, and we both accom- 

* Oakwood IS a rumed cabttc on tbc Harden estate m tlic Yale of Ettnck 
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panied Turner Lastly, "we must not omit to call at Bemerside, for of 
til at ancient residence of the most ancient family now subsisting on 
Tu eedside, he ivas resolved there must he a fit memorial by this graceful 
hand The good laird and lady n ere of course flattered with this fond- 
ness of reject, and after walking about a little while among the huge 
old trees that surround the tower, w e ascended to, I think, the third 
tier of its vaulted apartments, and had luncheon mastate^ hall, arched 
also in stone, but with u eU-sized windows (as bemg out of harm’s way) 
duly blazoned with shields and crests, and the time-honoured motto. 
Betide, Betide, being the fii^ words of a prophetic couplet ascribed to 
Thomas the Bhymer — 

“ Betide, betide, wbate’er betide, 

There sh:dl be Haigs m Bemerside " 

Mr Turner’s sketch of this picturesque Peel, and its “ brotherhood of 
venerable trees,” is probably familiar to most of my readers. 

Mr Caddl brought the artist to Abbotsford, and was also, I think, of 
this Bemerside party I must not omit to record how ^tefuUy all Sir 
■V7alter’a family felt at the time, and stdl remember, the delicate and 
watchful tenderness of Mr Cadell’s conduct on this occasion- He so 
managed that the novels just finished should reuiam m types, but not 
throim off until the author should hai e departed, so as to give oppor- 
tnmty for reiusmg and abndgmg them He might well be the bearer of 
cheering news as to their greater concerns, for the sale of the magnum 
had, in spite of political turbulences and distractions, gone on success- 
fully But he probably strained a pomt to make things appear still 
better than they really were He certainly spoke so as to satisfy his 
ihend that he need give himself no sort of uneasiness about the pecuniary 
results of idleness and traveL It was about this time that we observed 
Sir Walter beginnmg to entertain the notion that his debts were paid 
off By degrees, dwellmg on this fancy, he beheved in it fully and im- 
phcitly It was a gross delusion , but neither Cadell nor any one else 
had the heart to disturb it by any formal statement of figures It con- 
tributed greatly more than any circumstance besides to soothe Sir 
Walter's melmgs, when it became at last necessary that he should tear 
himself from ms land and his house, and trees winch he had nursed. 
And with all that was done and forborne, the hour when it came was a 
most heavy one. 

Very near the end there came some unexpected things to cast a kinset 
bnihancy over Abbotsford His son, the Major, arrived with tidings 
that he.liad obtamed leave of absence from his regiment, and should be 
m readiness to sail with his father This was a mighty relief to us all, 
on Miss Scott’s account as well as his, for my occupations did not permit 
me to think of going wn£h him, and there w as no other near connexion 
at hand But Sir Widter was delighted , indeed, dearly as he loved all 
his children, he had a pnde in the Major that stood quite by itself, and 
the hearty approbation which looked through his eyes whenever turned 
on him, sparkled bnghter than ever as his own physical strength de- 
cay ed Young Walter had on this occasion sent down a horse or two to 
winter at Abbotsford. One was aremarkably tall and handsome animal, 
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jet hl&ck all otcTt aad whea iLe Hajo? appeared on it one aoTain^ 
e^Tupped for a liitle sport TrSh the g^vlioaEds, Sir TTalterinsisfed on 
Iffiing pnt upon Doato Davie, jsad conSucte-1 as far as the CanIdsMels 
Locir to see the da^s -work heintn. He baited on the lugh honk to the 
north of the lake, ana I TematiiBl to hold ha bndlc;, in. c^e of sxty frisk 
on &e part of the Covenanter at the “tninnit preat of dogs and men “ 
Vr© vritnessed avery prutiy chase or two on the opposite rdc of the water, 
hut his eve fePor^ always the tall bh>ck ste^ and Ins rider. The 
xather mlcht weii assure £ady Davy th-'t “a handsomer fellow never 
pnt foot jcto stiTTup '* Bat when he took a varv high wall of loose 
stones, at which everybody else mrsias easdy and ele^tly as if it had 
te^n a paddle in his stride, the old Ia^a's lapttite was entree. “ Look 
at him?’ said he, ‘•only look at him Now. isn’t he a fine fellow?® 
This was the last lime, I b 2 !.svej that Ssr ITaller mounted on horseback. 

On the Kth hits. Lockhart set oat for London to prepare for her 
frthtrs reception there, end for the oaifit of ins voyree: and on the 
folio'nng day ISr. TTonl'worth and his daughter arrived from Westmore- 
land to take fareweli of him This was a very fcrtimate orcumstance — 
nothing could hava grmSed S j Walter more, cr sustamed him better, 
if he needed any support ficm mthout. On the £2ad all his anaage- 
manfs being completed, and Laidlaw hiring received a paper of instrnc- 
tiors. the 1^ article of which repeats the cannon to be ** very careful of 
the dags,® these two gmt p>cts, who had tbreogh life loved each ether 
well, aa«L in spite of vety Afferent tlieores as to art, apprenated each, 
other’s genius mere justly than infrnor spints ever did either of them, 
spjt tlie mertang together in a visit to iltwark. - Hence the last of the 
turec poems by which Wonlswrrta Las connected his name to all time 
wnh tee mfist zonnmtic of Scottish sfrc'ms. Bur I need not tmnsenbe 
a piece so wdl known os the "Yarrow Eensited.” 

Sitting that evening in the Iibray, S.r Walter said a good deal about 
the singalaiitv that tniding and Smoikit had loth been driven abroad 
bj dediaing health, and never retameu — ^which mreumsmnea. though 
Ids Imigcagewas rather cheerfuiat this time, he had often Isifore alluded 
toina'dstker f-shion; and 3Ir Wordsworth expnssed hisr^iet that 
neither of those great masters of xoaiaaceappeared toh” ve been surrounded 
with any due marks of respect in the dose of life. I happened to observe 
I'm* C^rrantes, on his last Jonmey to iladnd, met inth an incident 
whicli seemed to have given him no common satisfaction- Sir Walter 
did not remember the passage, and desred me to find it out m the life 
by Pellicer, which was at hand, and tmnalafe it. 1 did so, end he listened 
with lively though pensive interest. Our friend Allan, the hisloncal 
painter, had also'come oni that day from Edinburgh, and he lately told 
me that he remembers nothing he ever saw with so much sad plearareas 
the attitudes and aspect of Scett and Wordsworth as the story went on. 
ilr Wordsworth was at that lima. I should nofree — though indeed Iik 
noble stenres tv.iI it — ^jn but a 'cebla stale of general health. He was 
moreover suffering so much from some malady in his eyes that he wore 
a de^ green, shade over them. Thus he srt b itwaan Sii Walter and hxs 
daugSto • ckni on^s — but 'it was no v onder that Alim thought as 
much of liaton as of Cervantsa. The anecdote of the young stCceatfs 
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raptures on discovering tbat lie had been nding all day rntb the antbor 
of IJon Quixote is introduced in the preface for Count Bobert and 
Castle Dangerous, which (for I need not return to the subject) came out 
at the close of November in four volumes, as the Fourth Senes of Tales 
of my Landlord 

Early on the 23rd of September Sir ‘Walter left Abbotsford, attended 
by his daughter Anne and myself, and we reached London by ea^ stages 
on the 28th, having spent one day at Bokeby I have nothing to men- 
tion of this journey except that, notwithstanding all his infirmities, he 
would not pass any object to winch he had ever attached special interest 
without getting out of the carnage to rensit it His anxiety (for example) 
about the g^antic Bntish or Danish effigy in the churchyard at Pennth, 
vhich we had all seen dozens of times before, seemed as great as if not a 
j ear had fled since 1797. It may be supposed that his parting with Mr 
Momtt was a grave one Finding that he had left the ring he then 
usually wore behmd him at one of the inns on the road, he wrote to his 
friend to make inguines after it, as it had been dug out of the rums of 
Hermitage Castle, and probably belonged of yore to one of the “ Dark 
Emghts of Liddcsdale,” and if recovered, to keep it until he should come 
back to reclaim it, but, m the meantime, to wear it for his sake The 
nng, which is a broad belt of silver, witli an angel holding the heart of 
Douglas, was found, and is now worn by Mr ilomtt. 

Sir Walter arnied in London m the midst of the Lords’ debates on 


the second Bcform Bill, and the ferocious demonstrations of the populace 
on its rejection were in part witnessed by him He saw the houses of 
several of the chief Tones, and aboi e all, that of the Duke of Wellington, 
shattered and almost sacked He heard of violence offered to the persons 
of some of his ow n noble fnends , and haa ing been invited to attend the 
chnstening of the infant heir of Buccleuch, whose godfather the Kmg 
had proposed to be, on a day appomted by His Majesty he had the pain 
to understand that the ceremony must be adjourned, because it was not 
considered safe for His Majesty to visit, for such a purpose, the palace of 
one of his most amiable as well as illustnous peers 
The following is part of a letter which I lately received from Sir 
Walter’s dear fnend and kinsman, Mr Scott of Gala — “ The last time 
I saw Sm W. Scott was in Sussex Place, the day after he arrived from 
Scotland, on his way to Italy I was prepared for a change in his appear- 
ance, but was not struck w ith so great a one as I had expected. He 
evidentlj^ad lost strength since I saw him at Abbotsford uie previous 
autumn, but ms eye vias good In his articulation, however, there was 
too mamfest to imperfection We conversed shortly, as may be supposed. 
Weakness,’ he observed, ‘was Ins pnncipal complaint ’ 

. I supposed he had been rather too fatigued with his journey 

am' ‘il ‘ Oh, no,’ he replied, ‘ I felt quite 
to fro® city I paid a visit 

ol u«B tn to ^isk him for some book of travels likely to be 

aLordmrfv ^ “Po^'tion to the Mediterranean Here ’s old Biy^done^ 
V e^ SSni 1 a companion as any he could recommend ’ ‘A 

uTiBg nis latter years Did you ever hear of his remark on his 
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fiwn TTorks ‘Never.* ‘Why, his family usually read a httle for his 
amusement of an evening, and on one occasion he was asked if he would 
hke to hear some of his Travels to Sicily He assented, and seemed ta 
listen with much pleasure for some time, but he was too far gone to con- 
tinue his attention long, and starting up from a doze, exclaimed, “That’s 
really a very n mn s ing book, and contains many curious anecdotes — I 
wonder if they are all true ’ Sir Walter then spoke of as strange a tale 
as any traveller could imagme, a new volcanic island, viz , ivhich had 
appeared very lately, and seemed anxious to see it, ‘iS it would wait for 
him,’ he said The offer of a King’s ship had gratified him, and he 
ascribed this very much to the exertions of Basil Hall — ^ That curious 
fellow,’ said he, ‘ who takes charge of every one’s business without neglect- 
ing his own, has done a great deal for me in this matter ’ I observed 
that Malta would interest him much The history of the knights, their 
library, &c , he immediately entered on keenly ‘ I fear I shall not be 
able to appreciate Italy as it deserves,’ continued he, ‘ as I understand 
little of painting, and nothmg of music ’ ‘ But there are many other 
Bulgects of interest,’ I replied, ‘ and to you particularly — Naples, St Elmo, 
Frestum, La Montagna, Pompeii — m fact, 1 am only afraid you may have 
too much excitement, the bad effects of which I, as an invalid, am too 
well aware of’ I had before this, from my own experience, ventured 
several hmts on the necessity of caution with regard to over-exertion, 
hut to these ho always lent an unwilling ear 
“Sir Walter often digressed during our conversation to the state of the 
country, about which he seemed to have much anxiety I said we had no 
Napoleon to frighten iis into good fellowship, and from want of somethmg 
to do, began fighting with each other ‘ Ay,’ said he, ‘ after conquenng 
that Jupiter Scapin, and being at the height of glory, one w ould think 
the people might be content to sit down and eat the pudding , but no 
such thmg ‘When we’ve paid more of the cash it has cost, they iviU 
be more content.’ ‘ I doubt it They are so flattered and courted by 
Government that their appetite for power (pampered as it is) won’t be 
easily satisfied now ’ When talking of Italy, by the way, 1 mentioned 
that at Naples he would probably find a sister of Mat Lewis’s, Lady 
Lushington, wife of the English Consul, a pleasant family, to whom 
Lewis introduced me when there m 1817 very kindly — ‘Ah, poor Mat ' ’ 
said he, ‘he never wrote anythmg so good os the Monk he had certainly 
talents, but they would not stand much creaming ’ 

“ 'The Forest and our neno road (which had cost both so much consulta- 
tion) were of course touched on The foundation of one of the new 
bridges had been laid by him, and Ihis should be commemorated by an 
inscription on it ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ how I should like to have a ride with 
you along our new road, just opposite Abbotsford — mil hope to be able 
for it some day ’ Most heartily did I join in the wish, and could not 
help flattering myself it might yet be possible When we parted, he 
shook hands mth me for some time. He did so once more, but added 
firmly ‘ Well, we ’ll have a nde yet, some day ’ I pleased myself with 
the hope that he augured rightly But on leaving him many nusgmngs 
presented ihemsedves, and the accounts from the Continent served but 
too surely to confirm these apprehensions; never more did I meet ivith 
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my jUnstrious Ihend There is reason, 1 believe, to be thankful that it 
was so , nothing could have been more painful than to witness the wreck 
of a mind hke his ” 

Dimng his stay, which was till the 23rd of October, Sir Walter called 
on many of his old friends , but he accepted of no hospitalities except 
breakfasting once with Sir Robert Inglis, on Clapham Common, and once 
or tvace with Lady Giftord at Epehampton. Usually he w’orked a little 
in the moniing at notes for the magnum, and he drew up, as already 
mentioned, the preface for the forthcoming tales of Count Robert and 
Castle Dangerous 

Dr Robert Ferguson, one of the family with which Sir Walter had 
lived all lus days in such brother hke affection, saw him constantly while 
he remained in the Regent’s Park , and though neither the invalid nor 
his children could fancy any other medical adince necessary, it w'as only 
due to Ferguson that some of his seniors should be caRed in occasionally 
with hitn Sir Heniy Halford (whom Scott reverenced as the fnend of 
Bailhe) and Dr Holland (an esteemed fnend of his own) came accordingly; 
and all the three concurred in recogmrmg certain evidence that there 
was incipient disease in the brain Tlicro were still, however, such 
symptoms of remaining Mgour, that they flattered themselves, af their 
pahent would submit to a total intermission of all literai’y labour diinng 
some considerable space of time, the malady might yet be arrested When 
they left lum after the first infection, they withdrew mto an adioining 
room, and on soon rejoining mm found "that m the intenm he had 
wheeled his chair into a dark comer, so that he might sec their faces 
W’lthout their being able to read his mien he was informed of the com- 
paratively favourable mews they entertained, he expressed great thanlc- 
fulness , promised to obey all their directions as to diet and repose most 
scrupulously, and he did not conceal liom them that “he had feared 
insamty and feared them " 

The foRowing are extracts from his Diary — ^‘London, Octoler 2; 1830 
— have been very ill, and if not quite unable to write, I have been unfit 
to do it I have WTOught, how e\ er, at two Waverlcy things, but not well 
A total prostration of bodily strength is my cluef complaint. 1 cannot 
walk half a mile There is, besides, some mental confusion, with the 
extent of which I am not, perhaps, fully acquainted I am perhaps 
setting I am myself inclmcd to think so, and like a day that has been 
admired as a fine one, the hght of it sets down amid mists and storms 
I neither regret nor fear the approach of death, if it is coming I w ould 
compound for a little pain instead of this heartless muddiness of mind 
The expense of this journey, &c , wiR be considerable, yet these heavy 
burdens could be easily home if I were to be the Walter Scott I once 
was j but the change is great. And the rum which I fear involves that 
of my country WeU says Cohn Mackenzie • — 

" ‘ Shall this Desolation strike thy towers alone! 

No, fair Ellendonan I such rum ’twill bring, 

3hat the whirl shall have power to unsettle the throne. 

And thy fate *all be link’d with the fate of thy king ’• 

•SceballadofEUandonanCastleintheMmstrelay. PorftcanVorJLs,vol iv p 3G1. 
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“We arrived in London after a long lonrney ; the weakness of my Umbs 
palpably increasing, and the medicine prescribed making me weaker 
every day Lockhart, poor fellow, is as attentive as possible, and I have, 
thank God, no pam whatever, could the decay butibe so easy at last, it 
would be too Happy But 1 fancy the instances of Euthanasia are not 
in very serious cases very common. Instances there certainly ore among 
the learned and the unlearned — ^Dr Black, Tom Purdie. I should like, 
if it pleased God, to shp off in such a q^uiet way, but we must take what 
fate sends I have not uarm hopes ol being myself again. 

“ October 12 — Lord Mahon, a very amiable as well as dever young man, 
came to dinner with Mr Groker, Lady Louisa Stuart, and Sir John 
Malcolm Sir John told us a^story about Qamck and his wife The 
lady admired her husband gr^tly, but blamed him for a taste for low 
life, and insisted that he loved better to play Scrub to a low-lifed audience 
than one of his superior characters before an audience of taste On one 
particular occasion she was at her box m the theatre Eichard 111 was 
the performance, and Gomck’s actmg, particularly in the night scene, 
drew down universal applause After the play was over, Mrs G pro- 
posed going home, which Garnck dechned, allegmg he had some busmcss 
in the green-room which must detam him In diort, the lady was obliged 
to acqiuesce, and wait the beginning of a new entertamment, in which 
was introduced a farmer giving his neighbours an account of the wondeiu 
seen m a visit to London This character was received with such peals 
of applause that Mrs Gamck began to think it exceeded those which 
had heen so lately lavished on Ricnaxd III At last she observed her 
little spamel dog was making efforts to get towards the balcony which 
separated him from the facetious farmer, and then she became aware of 
the truth ‘ How stionge,’ he said, ‘ that a dog should know his master, 
and a woman, in the same cucumstances, should not recogmze her 
husband ' ’ 


“ October 16 — ^A pleasant breakfast at Boehampton, where I met my 
good fnend Lord Sidmouth On my way back, I called to see the re- 
pairs at Lambeth, which are proceeding under the able direction of Blore, 
who met jae there They axe m the best Gothic taste, and executed at 
the expense of a large sura, to be secured by way of mortgage payable 
in fifty years, each incumbent withm the time paying a proportion ol 
about ^,000 a year I was pleased to see this splendour of church 
architecture retummg again 

“ October 18 — Sophia had a small but lively party lost mght, as indeed 
she has had every night smee we were here — Lady Stafford, Lady Loiusa 
Stuart, Lady Montagu, Miss Montagu, Lady Davy, Mrs M'Leod, and 
her girls — ^Lord Montagu, Maoleod, Lord Dudley, Rogers, Mackmtosh. 
A good deal of singmg ” 


Sir Walter seemed to enjoy liaMng one or two fnends to meet him at 
dinner, and a few more m the evenings Those named m the last 
entnes came all of them frequently and so did Lord Melville, the 
Bishop of Exeter, Lord Asliley, Sir David Wilfcie, Mr Thomas Moore, 
Mr Mihnan, and Mr Washm^n Irvi^ At this time the Reform Bill 
for Scotland was in discussion in the Bmuse of Commons Mr. Groker 
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made a very brilliant speech in opposition to it, and was not sorry to 
have it said, that he owed his inspiration, in no small degree, to having 
risen from the table at which Scott sat by his side But the most regular 
of the evening visitors was, I think, Sir James Mackintosh He was 
himself in very feeble health, and whatever might have been the 
augunes of others, it struck me that there was uppermost w'lth him at 
every partmg the anticipation that they might never meet agam Sir 
Jameses kind assiduity was the more welcome, that his appearance 
banished the politics of the hour, on which his old fnend’s thoughts 
were too apt to brood Their conversation, wherever it might begm, 
was sure to fasten ere long on Lochaber. 

■\Vlien last in Edmburgh, Scott had given his fnend Wilham Bum, 
architect, directions to prepare at his expense a modest monument, for 
the grave of Helen Walker, the original ot Jeanie Deans, in the church- 
yard of Irongrey Mr Bum now informed him that the little pillar 
was in readmess, and on the 18th October Sir Walter sent him a beauti- 
ful inscnption for it 

Next morning the Honourable Oaptam Henry Duncan, E N , who at 
this tune was Storekeeper of the Ordnance, ana who had taken aneat 
deal of trouble m arrangmg matters for the voyage, called on Six "^Iter 
to introduce to him Captain, now Sir Hugh Bigot, the commanding 
officer of the Barham The Diary says “ Oclooer 19 — Oaptam H Duncan 
called with Captain Bigot, a smart -looking gentlemanlike man, who 
announces his purpose of sailmg on Monday. I have made my prepara- 
tions for being on board on Sunday, which is the day appomted 

“ Captain Duncan told mo jocularly never to take a naval captam’s 
word on shore, and quoted Sir William Scott, who used to say waggishly 
that there was nothing so accommodating on shore, but when on board, 
he became a peremptory lion Henry Duncan has behaved very kmdly, 
and says he only discharges the wishes of his service m making me as 
easy as possible, which is very handsome — too high a compliment for me. 
No danger of feud, except about politics, which would be impolitic on 
my part, and thou^ it bars out oneOTeat subject of discussion, it leaves 
enough besides Walter amves reSy to soiL So wTiat little remains 
must be done without loss of time 

“I leave this country uncertam if it has got a total pardon or only a 
repnove I won’t think of it, as I can do no good It seems to be in 
one of those cnses by which Brovidence reduces nations to their original 
elements If I had my health, I should take no worldly fee not to be 
in the burtle , but I am os weak as water, and I shall be glad when I 
tlm Mediterranean between the island and me 
Uctoow 23 ^Mi% mommg — ^looks like a y^ow fog, which is the 
^ "would hardly take my share of it for a share of its 
ite omosity—a vile double-distilled fog, of the most mtoler- 
then ^caoSS?“ shrring yet, but Baby and Macao beginmny 

wlSn he'^ed Walter with this page of his Diary before hun, 

hiB MSS savs fareweE visit “ As he was stiU workmg at 

MCE, , says the Doctor, « I offered to retire, but was not permitted. 

\ 
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Oamy sayinq I had come to tako'loavo of him before he quitted England, 
ho o\claimcd, itli much excitement, ‘ England is no longei a xilace for 
an honest man. I shall not In e to find it so , j'ou may ’ lie tlicn broke 
out into the details of a\ery favourite supeistition of his, tlmt the middle 
of eieiy century liad always been marked by some gieat comiilsion or 
calamity in this island Already the state of politics preyed much on 
his mind — and indeed that continued to foim a pait of the dehnous 
dreams of his last illness On the u hole, the alterations u Inch had taken 
place in his mind and person since I had seen him, thiee years before, 
were very apparent The expiession of the countenance and the play of 
featuies u oie ch.angcd by slight palsy of one cheek, llis utterance w as 
so thick and indistinct as to make it very diflicult for any but those ac- 
customed to hear it to gather liis meaning IIis gait iias loss film and 
assured than ever , but his power of sclf-coinnianJ, his social tact, and 
his bcnei olent courtesy, the habits of a life, icmaincd untouched by a 
malady ivhich had obscured the higher powers of his intellect” 

After brealvfast, Sir Walter, accompaiued by his son and both his 
daughters, set off lor Portsmouth , and C.iplain Basil Hall had the kind- 
ness to precede them by an early coach, and prepare ever 3 thing for their 
reception at the hotel They expected th.at llie embarkation w ould take 
place next d.a 3 '’,and the Captain had consulciod that his professional tact 
and cxpenonce might bo serviceable, w Inch they w ere eminently, In 
dianging horses at Guildford, Sir Walter got out of his carnage, and 
very nariowh' escaped bein" nm o\er by a stage-coach Of all “the 
habits of a life,” none clung lonpr to linn tlnn his extreme repugnance 
to bomg helped in any thing It w'as Lite before he came to lean, as a 
matlci of course, w lien walking, upon anj' one but Tom Pm die , and the 
reader will see, in tlie sequel, that tins proud feebng, coiqiled with in- 
creasing tendency to abstraction of nimd, often exposed him to imminent 
harard 

The Barham could not sail for a week Dm mg this interval, Sir 
Walter scarcely stirred from hu. hot,cI, being unwilling to display his 
infirmities to tfip crowd of g.azer3 ivho besieged him whenever he ap- 
pcjiied He rcceii ed, how ei cr, deputations of the literary' and scientinc 
societies of the town, and all other ii^itors, w'lth Ins usual ease and 
coiulesy , and he might well be gratified wuth the exliaoidinary marks 
of deforeuce paid him by the oflicial persons w ho could in any waiy con- 
tribute to In*! ease and comfort The First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir 
James Graham, and the Secretary, Sir John Banow, both appeared in 
pei='on, to ascertain that nothing had been neglected for his accommoda- 
tion on boartl the frig.atc The Admiral, Sir Thomas Foley, placed his 
baige at his dis]jos.al , the Governor, Sii Colin Campbell, and all the 
chief olbceis, naial and military , seemed to compete with each other in 
attention to him and lus conipaiuons In Captain Hall’s Third Series 
ol Fragments of Voyages and Traiols ^vol in p 280) some inlorosting 
details have long since been made public But it may be siillicient to 
say here, tlnit bad Captain Pigot and Ins gallant shipmates been ap- 
pointed to com oy a Piiiice of the Blood and his suite, more generous, 
anxious, and delicate exeitions could not have been made, cither m 
altering the inloiior of the vessel so as to meet the wants of the pas- 
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Bengcrs, or afterwards, throughout the voyage, in rendering it easy, 
comfortable, and, as far as might he interesting and amusing 
I subjoin an extract or two from the Diary at Portsmouth, which show 
how' justly Dr Ferguson has been describing Sir Walter as in complete- 
possession of all the qualities that.endeared-him to society — 

“ Odobef 24 —The girls break loose— mad with the craze of seeing 
sights— and run the risk of deranging the naval officers, who ofter their 
scmces with their natural gallantry I wish they would be moderate 
in their demands on people’s complaisance They little know how in- 
convenient are such seizures A sailor in particulai is a bad refuser, and 
before he can turn three times round, he is bound by a triple knot to all 
sorts of nonsense ' 

“ October 27 — The girls, I regret to see, have got a senseless custom of 
talhmg politics in all weathers and in all sorts of company This can 
do no good, and may give much offence Silence can ollend no one, and 
there aie pleasantei or less irntatmg subjects to toMc of I gave them 
both a lunt of this, aud bid them remember they were among ordinary 
strangers How little young people reflect w'hat they may win or lose 
by a smart reflection imprudently fired oft at a venture ' ” 

On the mormng of the 29th the wmd changed, and the Barham got 
under weigh 

After a few days, when they had passed the Bay of Biscay, Sir Walter 
ceased to be annoyed with soa-sickness, and sat most of his time on 
deck, ciijoymg apparently the air, ‘he scenery, and, aboie all, the ship 
itsell, the beautitul discipline practised in ail thmgs, and the martial 
exercises of the men In Captain Pigot, Lieutenant Walker, the phy- 
sician Di Liddell, and, I believe, m many others of the ofticcrs, he had 
highly intelligent as well as polished companions The coiirse ivas 
often altered for the express purpose of gning him a ghmpse of some 
famous place , and it was only the temptation of a smgmarly propitious 
breeze that prevented a halt at Algiers 
On the 20tli November they came upon that remarkable phenomenon, 
the sudden creation of a submarine volcano, which bore, during its veiy 
brief date, the name of Graham’s Island Four months had elapsed 
smee it “ arose from out of the azure mam,” and in a few days morc'it 
disappeared “Already,” as Dr Davy says, “ its crumbling masses were 
falling to pieces from the pressure ot the hand or foot.”* Yet nothing 
could pre\-ent Sir Walter from landing on it, and in a letter of the fol- 
lowiiig w eek ho thus describes Ins adventure , the Barham had reached 
aialta on the 22nd 


To James Skene, Esq , of Rulislaw, Edinburgh 
“ Mv DEAB Skene,- " 25, 1831. 

mus? established, that it 

must be a matter of some importance that sets eithei of us a-wntmg 

* Pbilosoplncal TransaotionB, May, 1834, p 552 
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A> the other As it lias been iny lot to see the new volcano, called 
Graham's Inland, either employed m establishing itself, or luoie likely 
in decomposing itself— and as it ninst be an object of much curiosity 
to many of our brelhton of the Eojal Society, 1 have taken it into 
my head that even the icry imperfect account which I can gne of 
a matter of this 0 '>itTaordinnry kind may be in some degice lalucd 
Not being able to borrow your fingers, those of the caiilain’s cleik 
have been put in requisition for the enclosed sketch, and the notes 
adjoined arc as accurate as can be expected from a himicd i isit You 
have a view of the island, very much as it shows at present, but no- 
thing IS more certain than that it is on the eve of a very important 
change, though in uhat respect is doubtful I saw a poilion ot about 
five or SIX feet in liciglit give uay under the feet of one of our com- 
panions on tbc icry nugc of the soutbern comer, and become completely 
annihilated, gi\ nig ns some anxiety lor the fate of our fnend, till the 
dust and coniusion of the dispciscd pinnacle had snhsided You know 
mj old talents for horseinanslnp Finding tlio caith, or ivhat seemed a 
substitute for it, sink at c\cry step up to the knee, so ns to make ualking 
for an infirm and heavy man nearly impossible, 1 mounted the shoulders 
of an able and willnig^seaman, and bj dint of his exertions rode nearly 
to the top of the island I would have gi\en a great deal for you, my 
fnend, the frequent and willing supplier of my defects , but on this 
journey, though imderlakcn late in lilo, I have found, fiom the benevo- 
lence of my compimons, that when one man’s strength was insuHioiont 
to supply mj deficiencies, I had the willing aid of twenty if it could be 
useful I liaie sent one of the Higest blocks of lava wdiidi 1 could 
find on the islet, though small pieces aie innumerable We found two 
dolphins, killed apparently by the hot temperature, and the body of a 
robin redbreast, winch seemingly had como oft irora the nearest land, 
and starved to death on the islet, where it had neither found food nor 
water. Such had been the fate of the first attempt to stock the island 
with fish and fowl On the south side the volcanic pimciple was still 
apparently activ e. The perpetual bubbling up from the bottom produces 
a quantity of steam, which rises all around the base of tlie island, and 
Burroxuids it as with a doak when seen from a distance Most of these - 
appearances struck the other gentlemen, I believe, as well as myself ; 
but a gentleman who has visited the rock repeatedly, is of opimon that 
it 13 certainlj'' increasing in magmtude Its decrease in Jieight may be 
consistent with the increase of its more level parts, and even its general 
appearance above water , for the ruins winch crumble down from the 
lop are like to remain at the bottom of tlie ridge of the rock, add to the 
gcnci.-il si/e of the 3«ilet, and tend to give the ground firmness 

“The gales ol this nevv-bom island are onj thing but odoriferous 
Brimstone, and suchlike, are the prcvaihng savours, to a degree almost 
suflbcatmg Every hole dug in the sand is filled with boilmg water, 
or w hat w'as neaily such I cannot help tliinkmg that the great ebulli- 
tion in tlie bay is the remains of the original crater, now almost filled 
up, 3 et still showing that some extraordmary operations are going on m 
the subleiranean regions 

“ If you thmk, niy dear Skene, that any of these tnflmg paiticulucs 
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concetnuig this islet can interest our fnencls, you are free to communicate 
them either to the Society or to the Club, as you judge most proper I 
have just seen James * in lull health, but he \ anished like a guilty thing, 
when, forgettmg tliat I was a contraband commoditj’, I went to shake 
him by the hand, which would have cost him ten days’ impnsonmcnt, 
1 being at present in quarantine 

“ We saw an instance of the strictness with which this law is obsen ed 
In entering the harbour, a seaman ■was pushed from our yard-arm He 
‘swam strongly, notwithstanding the fall, but the Maltese boats, of whom 
there were several, tacked from him, to avoid picking him up, and an 
English boat, which did take the poor man in, was condemned to ten 
ilays’ imprisonment, to reward the benevolence of the action It is in 
the capacity of quarantine prisoners that we now inhabit the decayed 
cliambers of a magnificent old Spanish palace, which resembles the 
]iaiitaloons of the Don in his youth, a world toowude for Ins shrunk 
''hanks But you know Malta, where there is more magnificence than 
I omfort, though we hai e met idready many friends and much kindness 
" My best compliments to Mrs Skene, to whom I am bringing a fairy 
t up made out of a nautilus-shell — ^tlie only one wdiich I found entire on 
{Ji.ihnm’s Island , the ongmal owner had snftered shipwTeck I beg to 
be respectfully remembered to all friends of the Club yours ever, -with 
love to your fireside, “ Walteq Scott.” 

At Malta Sir Walter found several friends of former days, besides 
joung Skene Mr John Hookham Ererehad been resident therefor 
“evcral years, the captive of the enchanting climate and the romantic 
monuments of the old chivalij’ Sir John Stoddarl^ the Chief Judge of 
the island, liad known the poet ever smee the early days of Lasswadc 
and Glenfinlas , and the Lieutenant-Governor, Colonel Seymour Bathurst, 
liad often met bun under the roof of his father, the late Earl Bathurst 
Mrs Bathurst’s distiiigiushed uncle, Sir William Alexander, some time 
Lord Chief-Baron of England, happened also to be then lusiting her 
Captain Dawson, husband to Lord Kinnedder’s eldest daughter, was of 
the garrison, and Sir Walter felt as if he were about to meet a daughter 
of his own in the Euphemia Erskinc who had so often sat upon his knee 
She immediately jomed him, and insisted on being allowed to partake 
his ^orantme Lastly, Dr J ohn Davy, the brother of his illustrious 
fnend was at the head of the medical staff , and this gentleman’s pre- 
sence was w clcome indeed to the Major and Miss Scott, ns well as to 
their father, for he had already begun to be more negligent as to his 
diet, and Uiey dreaded Ins removal from the skilful watS of Dr Liddell 
\ anous letters, and Sir Walter’s Diary (though hardly legible), show 
that he inspected with cunosify the kmghtly antiquities of La Valettn, 
® , monumente of St John, the desertea palaces and hbiaries 
of the heroic brotherhood , and the reader wdl find that, when ho im- 
pindently resum^ed the pen of romance, the subject he selected w’as from 
heir annals Ho enjoyed also the society of the ncconiphshcd persons I 

onli? on dn^"nt f Udla’ ^ ««™spondcnt, was then a yonng 
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have been naming, and the jnarks of iionour Lavished on. him by the 
inhabitants, both native and English 

Hero lie saw nincli of a Scotch lady, with many of whose friends and 
conncuons ho had been intimate — Mrs John Davy, the daughter of a 
brother adi ocatc, the late Mr Archibald Eletcher, whose resuleiico in 
Edinbmgh used to be in North Castle Street, ivithin a few doors of 
“poor 39 ” This lady has been so good as to entrust me nnth a few pages 
of her “ Eamilj J ournal , ” and 1 am sure the reader w ill value a copy of 
them more than anything else I could produce with respect to Sir IValtei^s 
brief residence at Malta — 

“Before the end of November,” says Mrs Davy, “a great sensation 
was produced in Malta, as v ell it might, by the arrival of Sir Walter 
Scott He came here in the Barham, a Irigatc considered the very beauty 
of the fleet, ‘ a perfect ship,’ as Sir Pultcney Malcolm used to say, and in 
the highest discipline In her annals it may now be told that she carried 
the most gifted, certainly the most popular author of Europe into the 
Mediterranean , but it was amusing to sec that the oflicers of the ship 
thought the great minstrel and romancer must gam more addition to his 
fame from havmg been a passenger on board the Barham, than they or 
she could possibly receive even from having taken on board such a guest 
Our Governor, Sir E. Ponsonby, had not returned from a visit to England 
u hen this amval took place, but orders had been received that all man^ 
nei of attention should ne paid , that a house, carriage, horses, &c , should 
be placed at Sir Walter’s disiiosal, and all u ho thought they had the 
smallest right to come forward on the occasion, or even a decent pretence 
for doing so, were eager to do him honour according to their notions and 
means 

“ On account of cholera then prevailing in England, a quarantine was 
at this time enforced hero on all who came from thence , but mstead of 
drinng Sir Walter to the ordinary la/arctto, some good apartments weic 
prepared at Eoit Manuel for him and his family to occupy for the 
appointed _timo, I behove nine days He there held a daily levie to 
1 ccoive the unmerous visi tors w ho u aited on him , and I well remember, ' 
on accompanying Colonel and Mrs Bathurst and Sir Wilham Alexander 
to pay their lirst visit, how the sombre landing-place of the Marsa Muscet 
(the quarantine harbour), under the heavy bastion that shelteis it on 
the Valetta side, gave even then tokens of an illustiious amval, m the 
unusual number of boats and bustle of parties setting forth to or return- 
ing from Fort Manuel, on the great busmess of the day But even in 
the case of one whom all ‘deh^ited to honour,’ a quarantine visit is^a 
notably uncomfortable thing , and when our httlc procession had marched 
up several broad flights of steps, and we found ourselves on a landing- 

S lace having a wide doomvay opposite to us, in which sat Sir Walter, his 
aughtcr. Major Scott, and Mrs Dawson standmg behmd, and a stout 
bar placed across some feet in front of them, to keep us at the legal dis- 
tance, I could not but repent having gone to take part m a ceremony so 
formtu and wearisome to all concerned. Sir “Walter rose, but seemed to 
do ituith difficulty, and the paralytic fixed look of his face was most 
distressmg We aU walked up to the bar, but there stood i ery like 
culprits, and no one seemed to know who was to speak first Sir W. 
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Alexamler, liovrever, accustomed of old to discouisc from llie bar, or 
clinige from theliench,Tvas bcjond grrestion tlie proper person— so, alier 
a verv little hesitation, he be 5 an,antt made a neat speech ejqiressing our 
hopes that Sir W'alter vronld sojourn at llalta as long as possible Sir 
Waiter replied very simplv and courteouslv in his natural manner, but 
his articulation vras manifestly affected, though not, I think, qmte so 
much as his expression of face Hcworc trousms of the Lowland small* 
checked plaid, and sitting with his hands crossed over the top of a 
shepherd’s-lookmg staff, he was very like the picture p-’inted by Leslie, 
and engraied for one of the annuals; but when he spoke the raricd 
expression, that used quite to redeem all heaxmess of icatureSj was no 
longer to he seen Our visit was short, and we left Mr Freie with him 
at tiie har on our depirtuie He came daily to see his fnend, and passed 
more of his qmrmtme-time with him than any one else. Wo were told 
that between Mr Frere’s liabitiiil absence of mind, and Sir Walters 
natnrd Scotch desire to shake hands ivith him at every meehng, it 
required all the vigdance of the attendant genii of the place to prevent 
Mr F fiom hem" put mto quarantine along w ith him 

‘ Sir Walter did not accept the house provided for him by the Gover- 
nor’s order, nor any of the various private houses which, to hLss Scott’s 
GTeat amusement, were urgently proffered for his use bv tbeir owners, 
but establidied himself dunng his stay at Beverley’s Hotel, in Strada 
Ponente Our house was immedntelv opposite to tins one, divided by a 
very narrow street ; and 1 well remember, when watclung his arrival on 
the’dij he took Pratique heanng the sound of his voice as he chatted 
"ociably to Mr Greig (the Inspector of Quatauhne), on whose arm he 
Ic'mcd'wlnle walking from the carnage to the door of his hotel— it 
seemed to me that 1 had hardly hcird so homc-hke a sound in this 
strange land or one that so took me hack to Edmburgh and our oivn 
hfortK Castle Street, where, in passing him as he walked up or down 
with a fnend, I had heard it before so often Nobody was at hand at the 
momcflit for me to show him to hut an English mmd, who, not having 
my Scotch interest in the matter, only said, when I tned to enlighten 
her as to the event of his amval ‘ Poor old gentleman, how ill he looks ’ 
It showed how sadly a little while must have changed him, for when I 
had seen him last in' Etlmbmgh, perhaps five or six years before, no one 
wotdd have thought of calling lum ‘an old gcnflcmau ’ At one or two 
dinner parties at winch we saw him watlun the week of his arrival, he 
did not seem at all animated in conversation, and retired soon ; for he 
seemed resolutely prudent as to keeping early hours; though he was 
unfortunately careless as to what he ale or drank, especially the latter, 
and, I fear, obstinate when his daughter attempted to regrdate his diet. 

“A few days after his arrival in Malta he accepted an'invitation from 
the ^mson to a ball — an odd kind of honour to bestow on a man of 
letters suffering from paralj tic i llngv? hut extremely characteristic of the 
teic of this place. It was, I beheve, well got np, under tbe direction ot 
the usual master of Malta cercmoincs, hir Walker, an officer of arlillerv, 
amt everything was done that the said officer and hzs colleagues could 
1 “ sentimental if not a literary cast. The decorations were 

laoonotidj appropriate Sir Walter euleied {liaaang been received at 
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tlia door by a depiifation of tbe di^mtanes of tbe island) to the sound 
of Scotch music , and as it "was held in the great room of the Auberge 
dc ProA'ence, foinierlj one of the festal halls of the Knights of ^lalta, it 
was not a bad scene — if such a gaiety n as to be inflicted at aU 

“A day or two after, we gladly accepted an mmtation brought to us 
by Mrs Scot^ to dine quietlv uith him and two or three oflicers of the 
il^rham at his hotel , and 1 thought the day of this dining so xclvdc a one 
as to mark it especially in a little note-book the same eienmg I see it 
stands dated December 4th, and the little book savs, ‘ Dined and gieiit 
the evening of this day u ith Sir Walter Scott We had only met him 
before at large dinner parties At borne be u as i-eiy mnch more happy, 
and more mebned to talk Even now his conversation has many charac- 
teristics of his writings There is the same nch fehcitous quotation from 
favourite writers , the same happy mtroduction of old traditionaiy stones, 
Scotch ones especially, in a manner as easv, and cvidentlv quite unpre- 
pared The commg in of a young midshipman, consm of his (Scott by 
name), to lom the party, gave occasion to ms tcUmg the story of ‘Mitdde 
Monied Meg,’ and tohis descnbmg the tragicomical picture diaivn from 
that story by Mr 0 K Sharpe, which I remembered to have seen at 
Abbotsford At dinner be spoke a good deal of Tom Shendan, after 
telling a &cn mot of bis m lUustration of something that uas said , and 
‘ seemiS amused at a saymp of ilr Smyth (of Cambndge), respecting that 
witty and volatile pupil oi his, ‘that it was impossible to put knowledge 
into him, try it as yon might’ ‘Just,’ said Sir Walter, ‘like a trunk 
that you are tiying to overpack, but it won’t do, tbe things start out m 
) oui face ’ On joimng ns in the drawing-room after diimer Sir Walter 
was very animated, spoke much of Mr Frere, and of his remarkable 
success, when quite a boy, m the translation of a Savon baUad This led 
him to ballads m general, and he gravely lamented his fnend Mr Frcrc’s 
heresy in not esteeming higlily enough that of ‘ Hardvknute.’ He ad- 
mitted that it was not a veritable old ballad, but ‘just old enough,’ and a 
noble imitation of the best style In spcakmg of Mr Frere’s translations, 
he repeated a pretty long passage from lus version of one of the romances 
of the Cid (pubbshed in the appendix to Southey’s quarto), and seemed 
to enjoy a spmtei charge of the knights therein described as much as lie 
could have done in his best days, placmg his walking-stick in rest like a 
lance, to ‘smt the action to the word ’ Miss Scott saj-s =hc has not seen 
him so animated, so like himself, smee he came to Malta, as on this 
evening 

“ Sundaij Mormrig, DLcemhr 5 (as my said little note-book proceeds to 
record). Sir Walter spent chiefly m St John’s Church, the h&.nitiM 
temple and buiymg-place of the ^ghts, and there he was much pleased 
and mterested.” On Monday the 6th he dined at the Chief Justice Six 
John Stoddarfs, when I beheve he partook too freely of porter and 
champagne for one in his invdbd state. On Tuesday mormng (the 7th), 
on looking from one of our windows across the street, I observed him 
sitting m an easy chair m the parlour of his hotel, a book in lus hand, 
and apparently reading attentively; his wmdow uas wide open, and I 
rememoer wishing much for the power of making a picture ol him just 
as he sat But about eleven o’cloek LIiss Scott came oa er to me, looking 
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much frjghlened, and saj uig that she feared he fvas about to have another 
paralj tic attack He had, she said, been rather confused in mind the 
d.ij befoie, and the dinner party had been too inncli for him She bad 
obsen'ed that on trjnng to ansiver a note from the Admiral that morning, 
he had not, been able to form a letter on the paper, and she thought he 
uas nou sitting in a sort of stupor She begged that Dr Davy -would 
nsit hull as soon as possible, and that I -would accompany him, so that 
he might not suppose it a medical visit, for to all such he had an niter 
objection I sent for Dr D instantly, and the moment he returned we 
-went together to the hotel AVe found Sir Walter sitting near a fire, 
dressed, as I had seen him just before, m a large silk dressing-goivn, his 
face a good deal flushed, and his eyes hea-vy He rose, liownver, as I 
went up to him, and, addressing me by my mother’s name, ‘Mrs Flet- 
cher,’ asked kindly -whether I w'as quite recovered from a little illness I 
had complamed of the day before, and then walked to a table on the other 
side of the room, to look at some -views of the new volcano in the Medi- 
terranean, which, by way of apology for our early visit, we had earned 
w itk us AVith these he seemed pleased , but there was great indistinct- 
ness in his manner of speaking He soon after sat down, and began, of 
his own accord, to converse with Dr Dai’y on the work he was then en- 
gaged in (the Life of Sir Humphry), saying that he was tmlj glad he 
was thus engaged, as he did not think justice had been done to the cha- 
racter of his friend by Dr Pjris In speaking of the scientific distinction 
attained by Sir Humphi*) , he said, ‘ I hope, Di Davy, your mothei In ed 
to see it Tlicre must have been such great pleasure in that to her ’ Wo 
both remember -with much inteiest tins landly htUe observation , and 
it w as but one of many that dropped from him as naturally at tlie differeiit 
tunes we met, showing that, ‘fallen’ as the ‘mighty ’ was, and *his wea- 
pons of war perished,’ the springs of fancy dned up, and memory on 
most subjects much impaired, his sense of the value of home-bred worth 
and affection was in full force His way of mentioning ‘ my son Charles, 
poor fellow,’ whom he wras longing to meet at Naples — or ‘my ow'n 
I’weedside,’ which in truth he seemed to lament ever ha-ving quitted — 
was often really affecting Oui -visit together on this morning was of 
course short, but Dr Davy saw him repeatedly in the course of the same 
daj Leeches -\\ ere apphed to his head, and though they did not gii e 
immediate iclief to his uncomfortable sensations, he was evidently much 
bcttci iie-vt momuig, and disposed to try a drive mto the country Some 
janieiiess JnMng bclallen one of the horses provided for his use, I, at his 
request, oraered a httle open carriage of ours to the door about tw elve 
0 clock, and ^pared to accompany him to St Antonio, a garden resi- 

from Valetta, then occupied by 
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aclly as I find them noted down the day after — omittilig only the story 
of Sir 11 Davy and the Tyrolese nfle, wluch I put on record separately 
for my husband, for insertion in his book 
“ ]^[y little note-book of December 9 say s * The day was very beautiful 
— (like a good English day about the end of May) — and the uhole way 
in going to St Antonio he was cheeriul, and inclined to talk on any 
matter that was suggested He admired the streets of Valetta much as 
wo passed through them, noticing particularly the rich effect of the 
caived stone balconies, and the images of samts at every corner, saying 
several times, ‘ this town is really qmte like a dream ’ Sometlung (sug- 
gested, I believe, by the appearance of Komish superstition on all sides 
of us) brought him to speak of the Irish, of whose native character he 
expressed a liigh opinion, and spoke most feeUngly of the evil fate that 
seemed constantly to attend them Some link from this subject— (I do 
not exactly know what — ^for the rattling progress of our little vehicle 
over ill-paved ways and his imperfect utterance together made it diflicult 
to catch aU his words)— brought to his recollection a few fine Imes from 
‘ O’Connor’s Child,’ in the passage 

“ ‘ And ranged, as to tho judgment seat, 

My guilty, trembling brothers round ’ — 

"which he repealed ivith his accustomed energy, and then went on to 
speak of Campbell, whom, as a poet, ho honours On my sajiug some- 
thing of Cambell’s youth at the publication of liis first poem, he said, 
‘Ay, he was veiy young— but ho came out at once, j e may say, like the 
Imh rebels, a hundred thousand strong ’ 

"There was no possibility of admmng the face of the country as we 
droi e along after getting clear of the city gates , but I was pleased to sec 
how refreshing the air seemed to Sir Walter — and perhaps this made 
him go back, as he did, to his days of long vallvS, ovei moss and moor, 
which he told me he had often traversed at the rate of five and twenty 
miles a day, u ith a gun on his shoulder He snulfed v ith great delight 
tho perfume of tho now oranges, which hung thickly on each side as we 
drove up the long avenue to the courtyard, or stable-yard rather, of St 
Antonio, and was amused at the Maltese untidiness of tivo or three pigs 
running at large imder the trees ‘ That ’s just like my friend Erere,^ he 
said, ‘ quite content to let pigs run about in liis orange groves ’ We did 
not find Mr Fiere at home, and therefore drove back without waiting 
Among some other talk, in returning, he spoke ivith praise of Miss 
Femer as a novelist, and then n ith still higher praise ot Miss Austen 
Of the latter he said, ‘ I find myself every now and then with one of her 
books in my hand There’s a finishmg-off in some of her scenes that is 
really quite above everybody else iaid there ’s that Irish lady, too — 

but 1 forget everybody’s name now’ ^"Miss Edgeworth,’ I said, — ‘Ay, 

Miss ^Edgeworth, she’s wry clever, and best in the httle touches, too 
I’m sure, in that childien’s story’ — (he meant ‘Simple Susan,’)—' where 
the little girl parts with hei lamb, and the httle boy brmgs it back to her 
again, there’s nothing for it but just to put doivn the book, and cry’ — 
A little aftenvards, he said, ‘Do you know Mooie?— he’s a charming 
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fellow— a perfect gentleman m society ; to use a sporting phrase, there’s 
no kick m his gallop * ' 

“As we drew near homo, I thought him somewhat fatigued— he was 
more confused than at fii-st m Ins recollection of names— and we droit 
on -without saying anything But I shall not forget the kindly good 
humour with which he said, in getting out at his hotel door — ‘TJunk 
je, for jour kindness — jour chanty, I may_^ say— to an old 'lame 
man— farewell He did not seem the worse of his little exertion 
this day , hut, thenceforward, was prudent in refusing all dinner imi- 
tations. 

" On ITriday (Decemher 10th), he went, in company with Mr Frere, 
to see Citta Vccchia I drove over with a lady friend to meet them at 
the church there Sir Walter seemed pleased with what w'as shown him, 
hut -was not so animated — On Saturd^ay the 11th he drove out twice to 
see various things mValctta — On Monday morning the 13th I saw him 
for the last time, when I called to take leave of Miss Scott Dr Davy 
accompamed him, in the course of the following mommg, to sec Strada 
Stretta, the part of the city in which he had been told the young knights 
of Malta used to light their duels, when such affairs occurred In quit- 
ting the street, Sir Walter looked round him earnestly, and said, ‘ It 
wiU be hard if I cannot make something of this ’ On that day, Tues- 
day monung, December 14tb, he and his party went again on board the 
Barham, and sailed for Naples.” 

On the 17th of December the Barham reached Naples, and Sir Walter 
found his son Charles ready to receive him The quarantine was cut 
short by the courtesy of the King of Naples, and the travellers csta- 
bbshed themselves in an apartment of the Palazzo Caramamco 

Here again the Bnlisli Minister, Mr Hill (now Lord Berwick), and 
the English nobility and gentry then residing in Najilcs, did whatever 
kindness .and respect could suggest for Sir Walter , nor were the natives 
and their -visitants from foreign countiics less attentive The Marqius 
of Hertford, the Hon Kcppel Craven, the Hon William Ashley and 
lus lady, Sir George Talbot, the venerable Matthias, author of The 
Ptimiits of Litemlure), Mr Auldjo (celebrated for his ascent of Mont 
Bhinc), and Dr Hogg, a inediail gentleman who has since puhhshed an 
account of his travels in the East— appear to ha\ e, in their various avays, 
coulnbutcd wlntcvcT they could to his comfort and amusement But 
the person of whom he saw most was the late Sir William Gcll, avho had 
long been condemned to live in Italy by ailments and infirmities not 
dissimilar to his own Sir William, shortly after Su* Walter’s death,' 
drew up a memoir of their intercourse, parte of which will, I believe, be 
considered as sufficient for this period. 

Before 1 introduce it, bow ever, I may notice that Sir Walter, whenever 
he appeared at the Neapolitan Court, which he did several -times, wore 
the uniform of a Bngadier-General in the ancient Body Guard of Scot- 
lanu, a dress of ligM green, w itb gold embroidery, assigned to. those 
icon *^*7 7 termination of his noitbem progress in 

Tirr+ n ® ebse^ed this circumstance alluded to with a sort of sneer 
vonTwTir *iad ordered the dress for the ohnsteiung of the 

yo uio Buccleuch , but at any rate, the machinery nowr attached to Im 
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lame limb, would have made il impossible for him to appear iii bieeches 
and stockings, as was then impcratiie on cnolians 

It w as on the 16lh of January that Sir Waltci received the intelligence 
of his grandson’s death His Diiiry of that dale was simply these words 
— Poor Johnny Lockhart ' This boy is gone n horn u e have made so 
much of I could not have borne it better than I now do, and I might 
have borne it much n orse — I went to the Opera m the evenmg to see 
this amusement m its birthplace, which is now so widely received over 
Europe ” 

At first Sir "Walter busied himself chiefly about forming a collection 
of Neapolitan and Sicilian ballads and broadsides , and Mr Matthias 
seems to have been at much pains in helping tins But, alas < ere he 
had been long in Naples, he began, m spite of all remonstrances, to give 
several hours every morning to the composition of a new novel, “ Tlie' 
Siege of Malta ,” and during his stay he nearly finished both this and a 
shorter tale, entitled " Bizarro ” He also relayed more and more in lus 
obedience to the regimen of his physicians, and thus apphed a twofold 
stimulus to his malady 

Neither of these novels will ever, I hope, see the light , but I venture 
to gn e the foundation of the shorter one, as nearly as I can decipher it 
from the author’s Diary, of which it occupies some of the last pages 

“death of II, BIZAHnO 

“ This man was called, from his w ily but mcyorable temper, II Bizaixo 
He was captain of a gang of banditti, whom he governed by Ins own 
authority, tiU he increased them to 1,000 men, both on foot and Iiorse- 
Inck, nhom he maintained m the mountains of Calabria, between the 
French and Neapohtans, both of which he defied, and pillaged the 
country High rewards were set upon his head, to very httle purpose, 
as he took care to guard himself against being betrayed by his own gang, 
the common fate of those banditti who become great in their vocation 
At length a French colonel, whose name I have forgot, occupied the 
country of Bizarro, with such success that he formed a cordon aroimd 
him and his party, and included him betw cen the folds of a military 
column Wellnigh driven to submit himself, the robber with his wife, 

1 veiy handsome woman, and a child of a few mont^ old, took post one 
day beneath an old bridge, and by an escape almost miraculous, were 
not perceived by a strong party whom the French mamtaincd on the top 
of the arch Night at length came without a discoveiy, which every 
moment might have made When it became quite dark the hngand, 
enjoining the stnetest silence on the female and child, resolved to start ' 
from his place of shelter, and as he issued forth kept his hand on the 
child’s throat But as when they b^au to move the child naturally' cned, 
its father in a rage tightened his gnpe so relentlessly that the poor infant 
uei er offended more in the same manner. 

“His wife had never been very fond of him, though he trusted her 
more than any who approached him She had been originally the w’lfe 
of another man murdered by her second husband, which second marnage 
she was compelled to nndeigo, and to affect at least the conduct of an 
affectionate wife In their w'andermgs she alone knew where he slept 
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He left Ins men in a body upon fhe top of a Inll, round 'which they set 
Avatclies He then u ent apart into the u oods i\ ith his u ife, and hanng 
chosen a lair m an obscure and deep thicket, there took up his residence 
for the night A laigc Calabnan dog, his constant attendant, was then 
tied to a tree at some distance to secure his slumbers, and, having placed 
his carabme intliin reach of his arm, he consigned himself to such sleep 
as belongs to his calling. By such precautions he had secured his rest 
for many years 

“ But alter the death of the child, the measure of his offence towards 
the unhappy mother was full to the brim, and her thoughts became de- 
termined on revenge One evening he took up his quarters with the 
usual precautions, but without tlie usual success He had laid his cara- 
bine near him, and betaken Imiiself to rest, u hen his p.artner arose from 
his side, and ere he became sensible that die had dpne so, she seized his 
carabine, and dischaxging it in his bosom, ended at once his life and his 
enmes She finished her work by cuttmg off the bngand’s head, and 
carrj mg it to the pnnoipal torni ol the provmce, where she delii ered it 
^ to the pohee, and claimed the reward attached to his head, which was 
' paid accordin^y This female still lives, a stately, dangerous-looking 
uoman, yet scarce ill thought of, considermg the provocation 
“ The dog struggled extremely to get loose on hearing the shot. Some 
say the female ^ot it, others that m its rage it i ery nearly gnawed 
through the stout young tree to which it was tied He was w ortliy of a 
better master 

“The distant encampment of the band was disturbed by the finng of 
the Bizarro’s carabine at midnight They ran through the woods to 
segk the captain, but findmg him lifeless and headless, they became so 
much Eiu’piised that many of them surrendered to the Government and 
rdincjuished their trade Tlius the baud of the Bizarro, ns it lived by 
his spmt, w as broken up by lus death 
“ Among other stones respecting the cruelty of this bandit, I heard 
this A French oflicer, who had been actn e m the pursuit of him, fell 
mto his hands, and was made to die the death of Samt Polycarp — ^that 
IS, the penod bemg the middle of summer, he was flayed alive, and 
being smeared with honey, was exposed to all the intolerable insects of 
a southern sky The coips were also informed where they nught find 
their oflicer, if they thought proper to send for him. As more than 
two dais elapsed before the -wretched man was foimd, nothing save 
miserable relics were discovered I do not -warrant these stones, but 
such are told currently” 


Here is another — ^taken, I beheve, from one of the rude pamphlets in 
his collection 

“ There was a fanner of an easy fortune, and who might be supposed 
to leave to his daughter, a very pretty girl, and an only child, a fortune 
tnouglit in the -village to be very considerable She -was, -under the hope 
^ pnze, made up to by a young man in the neighbour- 
1 active, and of good character He was of tliat sort of 
Eatronii't generally successful among women, and this girl was 
supposed to have encouraged his addresses, but her father, on being 
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applied to, gave him a duect and positive refusal The gallant resolved 
to continue lus addresses in hopes of oiercoming the obstacle bi' his per- 
severance, but the fatliei^s opposition seemed only to increase by the 
lovel^s pertinacity At length, as the farmer •walked one evening, 
smoking his pipe upon the terrace before his door, the lover nnhajipily 

E assed By, and, struck with the instant thought that the obstacle to the 
appmess of his life was now entirely in his own pon er, he rushed upon 
the father, pierced him with three mortal stabs of bis knife, and made 
his escape to the mountains. 

“"Whatvas most remarkable was that he was protected agamst the 
pohce, who went, as was their duty, in quest of him, by the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood, who afforded him both shelter and such fowl as 
he required, looking on him less as a v ilfnl criminal than an unfortunate 
man, who had been surprised by a strong and almost irresistible tempta- 
tion , so congemal at this moment is the love of vengeance to an Italian 
bosom, and, though chastised in general by severe punishment, so niucli 
are criminals eympathized "with by the commumty ” 

1 now insert the Neapohtan part of Sir "Wilham Gell’s Memoranda 
“ jEvery record of the Tatter days of those who, by their actions or their 
talents, have excited the admiration and occupied the attention of their 
contemporaries, has been thought worthy of preseiwation, and T feel, on 
that account, a melancholy pleasure m complying inth the request that 
I would furnish such anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott as my short mtunacy 
with that illustrious personage may have afforded The reason assigned 
m the letter, which I received from one of the family on the suBjcct, 
was tW I was his ‘latest fnend,’ and this appeared to me as strong a 
motive as if I could have been called his earnest acquaintance 
“ I had met Sir Walter at Stanmore Priory many years ago, when on 
a visit to the late Marquis of Abcrcorn, where he read one oi the earliest 
of his poetical pioductions , but I had no further personal communication 
with lum tin his amval at Naples I was mduced to will on him atthe 
Palazzo Caramamco, at the desire of a mutual friend, on the btli of 
January, 1832, and it is probable that our mutual infirmities, which 
made ns suitable compamons in excursions, contributed in a great degree 
to the mtunacy which immediately took place between us On the'iol- 
lowmg evening I presented to him Mr Keppel Craven, whose Tour in 
the South of Italy he had just read with pleasure From this tunc I 
was constantly m the habit of receivmg or calhng for Sir Walter in the 
mormng, and usually accompanied him to see any of the remarkable 
objects m the neighbourhood of Naples The Lago d’Agnano was among 
the first places visited, and he was ei’identlj qmte delighted with the 
tranquil beauty of the spot, and struck particularly by tlie sight of the 
leaves yet lingering on the trees at so advanced a penpd of the winter, 
and the appearance of summer yet mamtained by the meadows and 
copses surrounding the lake It quickly recalled to his mmd a lake in 
Scotland, winch he immediately began to describe I afterwards found 
that his only pleasure m seeing new places arose from the poetical ideas 
they inspire, as apphcahle to other scenes with winch Ins mind was 
more famihar 
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‘ !SIr Craven accompimed ns on Ixoiseljack in this escnrsion, and Sir 
Walter learning that he nasvmting a second volume, rfving an account 
of a loumej’ in the Ahruzzi, kindly observed, that he thought he could 
be of use to him in the publication of it, adding, ' I think I may, peihaps, 
be able to giv c his pancake a toss ’ 

“ On the lOtli oT January I accompanied him to Pozzuoh, and the 
late llr Laing Jleason vras of the party. Here we succeeded in getting 
Sir Walter placed upon a heap of nuns, whence he might see the remains ^ 
of the 'Ihermac, commonly called the Temple of Serapis. His ohcerva- 
tion was, that wo might tell him anj thing, and he would believe it all, 
for many of bis fnends, and particularly Jlr Momtt, had fiequently 
tned to clnve classical antiquities, as thev were called, into lus head, but 
they had alwajs found liis ‘■skull too thick ’ 

“ It was with great nsk that he could he brought to any point of diffi- 
cult access, for tuoiigb he was so lame, and saw how easily I arrived by 
submitting to he assisted or earned, it was generally impossible to per- 
suade him to commit himself to the care of the attendants 
“Wlien Sir WallcTwns presented at Court, the Kin" received him 
with marked attention, and insisted on Ins hem" seated, on account of 
his infirmity Thev both spoke, and the hv slanders observed that His 
Mnicstv mentioned the plensuic he had received from rcadmg the works 
of his visitor Sir Walter ansvretod in French, hut not in a clear tone of 
voice , and he afterwards observed that he and the Kin" parted mutually 
pleased with the intemew, consideiing that neither liadlieaTd one word 
of what w as uttered by the other 

“ On the 17th of January I took Sir Walter to dine with the venetahle 
Archbishop of TaTentura,*aprdate in his 90th year, but yet retaining 
his faculties unimpaired, and the warmer feelinp of youth, with well- 
known hospitality The two ciders seemed mutually pleased with the 
interview, but tbe difficulties of language were opposed to any very 
agreeable conversation 

‘ “ On tbe 26tb of Janiiaiy I attended Sir Walter in a boat, with several 
fnends to the rums of a Homan villa, supposed by Mr Hamilton and 
otbcis to have been that of FoUio, and situated upon a rock m the sea 
at the extremity of the promontoiv- of Posihpo It was by no means the 
recollection of PoUio that indnccd Sir Walter to make this excursion 


A stoTv cMsled that out of an openmg m the floor of one of the rooms in 
this villa, a spectre robed in white occaaonally appeared, whence the 
place had acquired the uame of La Casa degli Spinti, and none had 
presumed to inliahit it The fact was, that a third story had been bmlt 
upon the Boman rums and tins bemg only inhabited by parmars, had 
uHcn into deca V, so as to endanger one'angle of the fahne, and the police, 
for fear of accident, had ordered that it should remain untenanted The 
house IS situat^ upon a rock projecting into the sea, hut attached on one 
side to the mainland An entrance for a boat has been left m the base- 
ment stoiy. and it is probable tbat a sort of open court, mto wbicli tbe 
sea enters at the hack of the house, and in which is tte staircase, was 
1 puroose of cooling the apartments in the heat of 

^mer, by m^ans of the pcriietual hcaviu" and sinking of the ocean 
which takes place even in the calmest weaker. The skwease was too 
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much ruined for SirWaltor to ascend mth safety, but be appeared satis- 
fied with wbat lie saw, and took some interest in the prools which the 
appearance of the ojiits rcheu/ahm, high up in the exteinal nails, afforded 
ot the antiquity of the place * 

“On the 9th of Februar)’ Sir Walter nent to Pompon, n hex e,Avith 
several ladies and gentlemen at tliat tune resident in Naples, I accom- 
panied him I did not go in the same carnage, but arriving at the 
Street of the Tombs, found him aheady abnost tiled before he had 
adianced 100 lards With gicat diffitulty I forced hun to accept the 
chair in nhich I was cairied, supplying its place with another for 
mj*elf, tied togethei nith coids and handkerchiefs lie thus i\as en 
abled to pass through the city without more fatigue, and I was some- 
times enabled to call his attention to such objects as w^erc the most 
w ortliy ot remaik To those observations, bow ever, lie seemed generally 
nearlj insensible, view ing the w’hole and not the parts, wuth the eye, not 
ol an anlKiuary, but a poet, and evclainniig Ireqiiently, ‘ The City of the 
Dead,' wiUioiit nnj othei remark An evcavalion had been oidercd for 
him, but it produced nothing more than a iew bells, hinges, and other 
objects of brass, winch aie faimd every day Sir Walter seemed to view, 
howeier, the splendid mo&uc, represent inq a combat of the Greeks and 
Peisians, with moie interest, and, <«entcd upon n table whence lie could 
look dow n upon it, he remained some lime to e\ immc it We dined at 
a large table spread in the Fornni, and Sir WalU,r was chceiful and 
pleased In the evening he was a little tired, but felt no had effects 
from the excursion to the Cit> of the Dead 

“ In oui morning drn cs, Sir Walter aUvays noticed a favourite dog of 
mine, wluoli was usually in the carnage, and generally patted the 
animal’s head for some time, 'aying, ‘ poor boy — poor boy ’ ‘ I have 
got at home,’ said he, ‘two aery fine favourite dogs, so large that I am 
almost afraid thej look too handsome and too feudal for my diminished 
income I am \cij fond of them, hut they are so large it was impos- 
sible to take them wnth mo ’ My dog w as in the habit of howling w hen 
loud music was perfoiimng, and Six Walter laughed till his eyes were 
lull of tears, at the idea of the dog singing ‘ My motliei bids me hmd 
my hair,’ by the lime of avhich the aiumal seemed most excited, and 
which the kind-hearted baronet sometimes asked to have repeated 

“I do not renicmher on what day, during his residence at Naples, he 
came one morning rather eaily to my house, to tell me he w'as sure I 
should bo pleased at some good luck which had befallen him, and of 
winch he had just received notice. Tins was, as he said, an account 
from his fiiends in England that Ins last W’orks, Robert of Paris and 
Castle Dangerous, had gone on to a second edition. He told me in the 
carnage that he lelt quite relici ed by his letters, ‘for,’ said he, ‘ I could 
have never slept straight in my coffin till I had satisfied every claim 
against me ’ , ‘And now,’ added he to the dog, ‘ iny poor hoy, I shaU 
have my lionse, and my estate round it, free, and I may keep my dogs 
as big and as many as I choose, wnthont fear of reproach ’ 

“ 1 do not recollect the date of a ccitam mormng’s drive, on which he 

* 3 hue IS an intcrDsting Fssay on tins Roimn Vilh, by Mr Hamilton, in tho 
Transactions of the Iloj al Society of Liter ilnre for 1S37. 
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first communicated to me that he had already nnttcn, or at least ad 
vanced far in a roiinncCj on, the subject ot Maltaj a part of Mhich,'he 
said, laii«lunglv, he had put into the fire by mistake for other papers, 
but mIucIi he thought he had rewritten better than before He a<5ked - 
me about the island of Rhodes, and told me, that, being rclieied from 
debt, and no longer forced to imtc for money, he longed to turn to poetry 
again, and to see w hetlier, in his old age, he w'as not capable of equalling 
the rhymes of liis youtliM days I encouraged him in this project, and 
asked w'hy lie had ever rebnqnished poetry ‘ Because Byron let me,’ 
said he, pronouncing the word, beat, short * I rejoined, that I thought 
I could remember by heart about as many passages of liis poetry .is of 
Lord Byron’s , and to this he replied, * That may be, but he let'ma out 
of the field ui the description of the strong passions, and in deep- 
seated knowledge of the human heart , so 1 gave up poetry for the 
time ’ He became from that moment extremely curious about Rhodes, 
and having chosen for his poetical subject the chivalrous story of the 
slaying of the dragon by De Gozon and the stratagems and valour with 
which he conceived and executed his purpose, he was quite delighted to 
hear that I hod seen the skeleton of tma real or reported dragon, ivhich 
yet remains secured by large iron staples to the vaulted roof of one of 
the gates of the city 

“ Rhodes became at this time an object of great importance and cun- 
osity to him, and as he had indulged in the idea pf visiting it, he was 
somewhat displeased to learn how lery far distant it lay from Corfu, 
where he had proposed to pass some time with Sir Frederick Adam, 
then Lord High Commissioner in the Ionian Islands 

“ I must not omit stating that at an early period of his visit to 
Naples, an old English manuscript of the romance of Sir Bevis of 
Hhmpton, existing in the Royal Library, had attracted his attention,' and 
he had resoh ed on procuring a copy ot it, not, I think, for himself, but 
for a friend in Scotland, who w’as already possessed of another edition 
Wlien Sit Walter visited the libraiy at the Museum, the literati of 
Naples crowded round him to catch a sight of so celebrated a person, 
and they showed him every mark of attention in their power, by 
creating him honorary member of their learned societies Compli- 
mentary speeches were addressed to him in Latin, of which, unfortu- 
nately, he did not comprehend one word, on account of the difference of 
pronunciation, but from the confession of which he was sated by the 
intenentionof Mr Keppel Craven, who attended him. The King of 
Naples, learning lus wush to copy the book, ordered it to be sent to 
his house, and he employed a person of the name of Sticchini, who, 
w ithoiit understanding a word ot Enghsh, copied the whole in a charac- 
ter as nearly as possible the facsimue of the original Sticchmi was 
surprised and chaimcd ivith Sir Walter’s kindness and urbanity, for he 
generally called him to breakfast, and sometimes to dinner, and treated 
him on all occasions in the most condescending manner The secretary 
was not le‘!s surprised than alarmed on seeing his Tiatron not unfre- 
oiiently trip his foot against a choir and fall down upon the floor, for 

"The common Sooteh pronimcmtion is not unlike what Sir W. G gives 
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he vras extremely uicautions as to where or how he walked On these 
occasions, while the frightened Sticdum ran to assist him, Sir Walter 
laughed very good-humouredly, refused all help, and only expressed his 
anxiety lest his spectacles should have been broken by the accident 
Sir Walter -wished, dunng his stay at Naples, to procure several Itahan 
books in his particular department of study. iCmong other curiosities 
he thought he had tacaced Mother Goose, if not to her origin at Naples, 
at least to a remote period of antiquity in Italy He succeeded in 
purchasing a considerable number of books in addition to his libiary, 
and took the fancy to have them all bound in vellum 

“ Sir Walter had heard too much of Pscstum to quit Naples u ithout 
seeing it, and we accordingly formed a party in two carmigcs to go 
there, intending to sleep at La Cava, at the viUa ot my much-respected 
fiiend, Miss Wliyte, a lady not less esteemed for every good quality, 
than celebrated lor her extraordinary exertions of benevoJicuce on the 
occasion of the murder of the Hunt family at Prostum Hearing of 
this fatal affair, and bemg nearer than any other of her coinpatiiots to 
the scene, this lady immediately endeavoured to engage a surgeon at 
La Cava to accompany hei to the sjiot No one, lioii ever, could be 
found to venture into the den of the murderers, so that she icsohed to 
go alone, well pro-vnded with Imt, medicines, and all tint could be useful 
to the u^mded persons She arrived, however, too late to be of use , 
but Sir Walter expressed the greatest desire to make the acquaintance oi 
so admirable a person, and it i\ as settled that her hospitable -villa should 
receive and lodge us on our iv ay to Prostum La Cava is twenty-live miles 
from Naples, and as it was necessary to feed the horses, I was in hopes 
of showing Sir Walter the amphitheatre of Pompeii while they ate then 
coin The day, however, bemg ramy, we gave up the amphitheatre, 
and halted at the httle tavern immediately below Pompeii Here, 
being obliged to remain, it was thought advisable to eat, and I had an 
opportunity of witnessing the hospi^ity which I had alivaj'-s heaid 
distmgiushed Sir Walter, for, after we had finished, not only the ser- 
vants were fed with the pronsions he had brought, but the whole 
remainder was distributed to the poor people who had been driven into 
the tavern by the rain Tins Iibeiahty unfortunately occasioned a 
deficit on the following day, when the party started without pro-vision 
for the sohtudes of Prostum 

“ Near Nocera I pointed out a tower situated upon a high mountain, 
and guarding a pass by which a very steep and ^g-/ag load leads 
touard Amalfi 1 observed that it was possible that if the Saracens 
weie ever really seated at Nocera dai Pagani, this tower might liave 
been at the confines of the Amalfitan Eepiiblic, and have been their 
frontier against the Mahometans It was surpnsmg how quickly he 
caught at any romantic orcumstanco, and I found, in a very shoit time, 
he had converted the Torre de Ciurvse, or Glimiisc, into a feudal resi- 
dence, and already peopled it -vsith a Christian host He called it the 
Knight’s Castle, as Tong as it remained- in sight, and soon, after trans- 
ferred its interest to the curious little towers, used for pigeou-shootmg, 

•The spectacles is ere valued as the gift of a friend and brother poet, itogers 
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Tvlncli abound m tie neighbourhood, though they were on the other side 
of the road 

“ ITrom La Cava the party proceeded the next day to PiEstum, setting 
out early in the niorniii" , but I did not accompany Sir Waltei on tliat 
journey, and consequenuy only know that, by good luck, he found eggs 
and other rustic faro near the temples, and returned, after a dnve of 
fifty-four miles, i ery much fatigued, to a late dinner He u as, however, 
completely restored by the night’s rest, and uc visited on the following 
daj the splendid Bencdictme Monastery of La TrinitJi della Cava, situ- 
ated about three miles from the great road, and approached through a 
beautiful forest of chestnuts, spreading a\ er most picturesque moiuitains 
The day uas fine, and Sir Walter really enjojed the dnve , and the 
scenery iccalled to his mind something of the kind which he had seen 
111 Scotland, on which he lepeated the whole of the ballad of Jock of 
Ha/eldean with great emphasis and in a clear voice At the convent 
we had taken caio to request that what is termed a Pontifical Mass 
should be sung in liis presence, after which he was taken, with much 
difficulty, and twnce falhng, through the long and shppery labynnths of 
that vast edifice, and up several i cry tedious staircases to the apartments 
containing the archives Here the curious MSS of the com ent were 
placed bciorc him, and he seemed dehghted with an ancient document 
in which the names of Saracens as well as Clinstians appear either as 
witnesses or prmcipals , but he was chiefly struck with a liook contain- 
ing pictures of the Lombard Kings, of which, tlirough the kmdness of 
Doctor Hogg, he aftenvards possessed copies by a young Neapolitan 
psuntcr who had dianced to be on the spot On the whole, Sir Walter 
was more pleased with the Monastery of La Cava than with any place 
to winch I had the honour to accompany lum m Italy, the site, the 
woods, the organ, the swe of the convent, and, above all, tlie_ Lombard 
Kings, produced a poetical feeling , and the fine w'eather so raised his 
spirits, that m tiro forest he again recited Jock of Hazeldean by my 
desire, after a long repetition from his favourite poem of Hardyloiute 
“ On the following day we returned to Naples, hut Sir "Walter wront in 
his own carnage, and complained to me afteniards that he had never 
been able to discover the ‘ Knight’s Tower,’ it bemg, in fact, only nsible 
bv tummg back to a person trai clling in that direction He expressed 
himself at aU times much dehghted with our amiable hbstess, Miss 
te, remarking very pistly that she had nothing cold about her but 
her house, which bemg in the moimtains is, m fact, by no means eligible 
at that season of the year 

“In one of our drives the subject of Sir'WaltePs perhaps most populai" 
romance, in which Ladj Maigaret DcUcudcii defends the castle of I'llhe- 
radlem, w as mentioned as havmg been translated into Itahan under the 
title of The Scottish Puritans,’ of which he liighly approved I told 
11111 how strange tlie names of the places and the personages appeared iii 
i«r Italian garb, and renfarked that the castle w as so well desciibed, 
hail ^*1 ^ I had always imagmed he must have 

he had m new He said it was a eiy true, for the castle 

hie them llaarldS so “^cli in lore with it that hervanted to 
iheic He added a joke with regard to his harmg taken his hat off 
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wlieii he visited this favounte spot, remarking that as the castle had 
been uncovered for many centuries, he hunsell might be uncovered for 
an hour ‘ It had,’ said Sir Walter, * no roof, no windoivs, and not much 
unll I should have had to make tlirec miles of road, so before the 
aflair ivas settled I got wiser ’ 

“ On the 3rd of April I accompanied Sir Walter to Pozznoli and to 
Cumae We had a party of nine or ten ladies and gentlemen, and agreed 
to dine at the inn at Porzuoli on our way back I evplained to Sir 
W.ilter the common history of all the objects v hich occurred on the 
road , and the account of Monte Nuovo, which rose in one night to its 
piesent elevation, destrojing the village of Trc Pergole and part of the 
Lncnne Lake, seemed particuhirly to stnke his poetical imagiuatiou 
There is a point in going towartl the Arco Felice, whence, at a turn of 
the road, a very extensive and comprehen'^ivc view is obtained of the 
Lalie of Avernus The Temple of Apollo, the Liicrine Lalie, the Monte 
Nuo\o, Bairo, Misenum, and the sea, are all seen at once , and here I 
considered it my duty, in] qnalitj of ciceione, to enforce the knowledge 
of tlie localities He attended to the names I lepeated, and uhen I 
asked whether he thought himself sure of remembciing the spot, he re- 
plied that he had it perfectly in his mind I found, houeier, tliat 
something in the place had mspireA lum with other TccoUcctions of his 
on n beloved country and the Stuaits, for on proceeding, he immediately 
repeated in a grave tone and with great emphasis— 

” 'Up the craggj mountain, and donn the mossy glen, 
we canna gang a-milkuig, for Cliarho and his men ’ 

“I could not hdp smiling at this strange commentary on my disserta- 
tion upon the Lake of Avernus ” 

I’lniile at Naples, Sir Walter ivrote frequently to his daughter Sophia, 
Mr Cadell, Mr Laidlaw, and myself Some of tliese letters were of a 
1 ery melancholy cast , for the dream about his debts beuig all settled 
w as occasionally bioken, and piobably it was when that left him that he 
Morked hardest at his novels — ^though the habit of working had become 
so fixed that I may be ivxong in this coniecture In general, howei er, 
these last letters tell the same story of delusive hopes both as to health 
and ucoltli, of satisfaction in the resumption of his pen, of eagerness to 
be once more at Abbotsford, and of afiectionate anxiety about the friends 
he ivas there to rejoin Eiciy^ one of those to Laidlaw htm something 
about the poor people and the dogs One to mj self conveyed his desire 
that he might be set dovn for “somethmg as handsome as I liked ” in a 
subscription then thought of for the Ettrick Shepheid, who that spiing 
tTsited Louddn, and was in no respect improved by hisxusit Another 
to my wife bade her purchase a grand pianoforte which he wished to 
present to Miss Cadell, his bookseller’s daughter The same generous 
spu-it w as showTi in many othei communications 

I must transenbe one of Sir Walter’s letters from Naples It w as ad- 
dressed to Mrs Scott of Harden, on the inarnage of her daughter Anne 
to Charles Baillie, Esq , a son of her neighbour m the country, Mr, 
Badlie of jJemsw ood 
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To Mrs Scoit, of Harden, 

“ Naples, Palazzo Caromanico, Ctli Matcli, 1832 

“Mtdeatiesi Mas Scott,— , ,, , 

“ Your kind letter of 8lh Octoker, addressed to Malta, reached mo only 
\ I slerday, ivith a nninber of othei-s which had been tarrying at Jcnclio till 
1 heir beards grew This "w as in one respect inconvenient, as I did not gam 
the benefit of your advice -with regard to my travels, -which -would have 
liad a gi;eat influence -with me Moreover, I did not learn the happy 
event in j out ou n family till a neu spaper told it me by accident long ago 
But as my good wishes are most sincere, it is of less consequence when 
they readi the parties concerned, and I flatter myself I possess so much 
interest with iny young friends as to give me credit for most warmly 
wishing them all the happmess wluch this aqspicioiis event promises 
1 lie coimexion must be m every respect agiceable to the feelmgs of both 
families, and not less so to those of a former generation, provided they are 
peniiitted, as I flatter mjself, to take mterest in the allairs of this life . 

“ I envied your management of the pencil when at Malta, as frequently 
elsewhere, it is quite a place made to be illustrated , by the ivay, I 
have got an csquisse of Old Smailholm Tower from the pencil ol Mr 
Turner Besides the other advantages of Malta, it possesses John 
Ilookham Frcre, who is one of the most entertaining men I know, and 
w ith whom I spent much of my time 
“Although 1 rather prefer Malta, I have no reason to complain of 
Naples The society is t eiy numerous and gay, and somewhat too fiivo- 
lous for my time of life and infirmities , however, there are exceptions, 
espcciallj poor Sir "William Gell, a very accomplished scholar, wdio is 
lamer than I am, and never out of humour, though worried perpetually 
by the gout, -which he bears -with the greatest complaisance He is en- 
gaged in -\ indicating, from the remains of the various public -works in 
Italy, the truth, w'hich Bryant and others have disputed, concenung the 
Roman Hisloiy as given by Livy and other authors, ivhom it has been of 
late fashionable to discredit The DiUetante Society have, g?:eatly to 
their credit, resolved to bring out this interesting book 
“ It has been Carnival-tiine, and the balls are -without number, besides 
bemg pelted to death with sugar-plums, w'hich is quite the rage But 
now Lent is approachmg to sober us after aU our gaiety, and every one 
seems ashamed of bemg happy, and preparmg to look giave with all his 
might 

“ I should have said somethmg of my health, but have nothing to say 
^cept that I am pretty well and take e-vercise regularly, though, as 
Pai-son Adams sa-^s, it must be of the vehicular kind •! tlmik 1 shall 
never nde or walk a«ain But I must not complain, for my plan of 
^^'8 ™y debts, which you know gave me so much trouble some years 
since, has been, thank God, completely successful , and, what I think 
woith telling, I have paid very near ^120, 000, without owing any one a 
lalipennj —at least I am sure this will be the case by midsuinmer» I 

1 occasion, Svhich, consider- 

ing the scile upon w Inch I hai e accomphshed it, is a gi eat feat I wish 
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1 were bolter worthy the kindness of the public., but I am at least en- 
titled tosa> 

“ ‘ 'T «as mcint for merit, though it fell on mo.* 

"Also some industry and some steadiness were neces'^ary. I believe, 
indeed, I made too great an excrlioii, but if I get better, ns «eeins likely, 
it 1 ^ little enough for so hnppj a result The joung people have been 
\en happi*, wluch ni.akes mo think that about next spring I w’lU gne 
j our 3 ’oung couple a ncighbomly dance It w lU be about this time that 
1 lake the mannwnicnt of mj affairs again You must patronize me 
" My la\ c to llenrj , as w ell as to the joimg couple Ho should go 
aud do likewise. — ^Your somewhat ancient, hut verj sincere friend, 

*‘WAi.TFn Scott” 

Ills friend Sir Frederick Adam had nTgcnll 3 invited Sir Walter to 
a isit the Ionian Islands, and he had consented to do so But Sir Frcdci ick 
was siiddcnlv rcralled from that Qoi cmnient, and appointed to one in 
India, .and the Greek scheme dropped From that time his companions 
ce.i'seJ to contend agauisl his w ishcs for reliirnmg home Since he would 
asain work, wliat good end could it servo to keep him fioin working at 
his own deskl iSid as their entreaties, and tlic warnings of foreign 
doctors, proved alike una\ ailing as to the regulation of his diet, what 
remaining chance could there be on that score, unless from replacing hmi 
under the eye of the fnendlj plnsicians whose authority liad formerly 
fcomed to hai e due innucnco on his mind? He had rnshed to return by 
the route of the Tj rol and Germany, partly for the s.ako of the remarkable 
chapel and monuments of the old Austrian pnnees at Inspruck, and the 
fcii'l il 1 mns upon the Ilhino, but chieflj' that ho might have an inteiview 
w itli Goethe at Weimar That poet died on the 23ud of March, and the 
news seemed to act upon Scott exactly as the illness of Borthwackbrae 
liad done in the August before Ills impatience redoubled all liis fine 
d re.aius of rccoi cry seemed to i nnisli at once “Alas for Goethe ! ” he o\- 
elaimcd, ** hut he at least died at home Let us to Abbotsford ” And 
be ipiotcs more than once in liis letters the fiM hemistich of the line 
fiom roUlian witli which ho had closed his early memoir of Leyden — 
Grata guics Pa(rt<c " 

When the season was sufficiently advanced, then, the patty sot out, 
Jlr Cluarlcs Scott hai ing ohtamcil leave to accompany lus lather , wdneh 
was quite nccessaiy, os Ins elder brother liad alre.ady been obliged to 
rejoin his i-cgiincnt, Thev quilted Naples on the lOth of April, in an 
open haroucho, which could at pleasure be converted into a bed 
It will bt seen from some memoranda about to bo quoted, that Sii 
Waller was fiomewliat interested by a few of Ibc objects presented to him 
in llic eailier stages of his route. The certamtj' that he was on his way 
home for a time sootlicd and composed him , and amidst tlie agreeable 
ppticty wluch ng.un surrounded him on his arnial m Rome, he seemed 
perhaps os miicli himself ns he had ever been in Malta or in Naples 
Foi a inoineiit ca cn his literary hope and ardour appear to have reanved 
But still his daughter entertained no doubt, that his consentmg to pause 
for e\ en a few da> s in Rome was dictated mainly hj' considcmtion of her 
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one’e ncigliliour to death when he had n good appetite and there wae 
dinner enough 

“ U was at tins cnlcxiamincnt that Sir Walter met with the Dulie and 
Duchess of Corthiano, w ho were lioth well read m Ins w orks, uid delighted 
to hnc keen in company with him This ncqiwintance might liave led 
to come auKcahle consequences had Sir Walter's life been spaicd, for the 
Duke told him he was pobicsscd of n vast collection of papers, giving true 
acconnti. of all the murder^, poisonings, intrigues, nnd cuiioiis adicntnn s 
of all the great Komau faniilies dmmg mau> centuries, all which were 
at hi f-enicc to copy and publisli in Ins owni win as liistoiical romances, 
ouH diecnnsiiig the names, as not to tomproiuiie the credit of the ex- 
isting descendants of the families in question Sir Walter li>-tened to the 
Duke for the rcmaindei of the cicnnig, aud \vai> so capti\ itcd with all 
he heard from that amiable and atumiplishcd per-onuge, th it at one 
moment he thought of rtmatning lor a time .it Rome, and .it nnolhci he 
lowed he would return there in the ensuing winter. Wiiocier has read 
.anv of Ihc'e niemous of Italian families, ol winch m.anv are published 
and rcr> nianj exist in mamiteiipt, will atknow bilge liow they abound 
in stringe uents and romantic stones, and may toini some idea of the 
dchghl w ith w Inch Sir Waller inwgined liim=clf on the point of pouncing 
upon ,a tTcasni-i: after his own heait 

“Ihe elda'tson of the Toilonm fnmih is the possessorof the castle ol 
Bncciatio, of winch he is duke. Sn Waltei was ainious to see it, and 
ritcd some Ftoi j , 1 Ihuik of the Orsini, w ho once w civ lonls of the pkaco 
We had permission to visit the cattle, and the steward had ordom to 
furnish us with whatoier w.as reqni-itc We t-ct oil on the ‘)th of Ma\, 
Sir Walter as usual coming wnlh me, and two 1 idiu and two gentlemen 
occupiiiig his camigc One of these ki^-t was the son of the Duke of 
{5c rmoneka, Don 31 ifhidaiuiclo Gietaui, a per-oii of the most amiable 
di-po-ition, gcnlleninilv manners, and most ii'maik.iblo talents Bn 
Waltei, to wliom he had paid cicii nltention diinii" his stay .at Rome, 
liad eouniicd a high opinion of hnii,aiiil, luldul to Ins agrcc.ible quiih- 
ties, he had awondnfu! ind aocuiwle knowledge of the hiPtoiy of Ins 
ownrountrj dimiig theilnikei ages 'Jhc GieUnu fignicd also among 
the most ancient and most tin buluit of the Ilouian f.innlie.s during the 
middle ages and these liistorK.il qii ilittcp, added to the amenitj' ot Ins 
mnnruTs, Tendered him natUMllya fuoinite with Sii SValter 

“ Wc lime d at Biucti mo, 1 w enti -In c milas from Rome, rather f iti^ucd 
with the Toughness of an old Roman road, the pnemeut of wlnciriiad 
gcncnllj been li.ilf <li.slio\cd,and the stones loft in disoideron the spot 
Hcwas]ilcisid With the giuci.il appe.nanco of that st.itely pile, winch is, 
liiiuli so ited upon a lock, rominauding on one side the view of the hcau- 
tiful bake with itswoodwl shores, .iml on the olhei oieiloolcing the town 
of Rr.icei.ino A enm.iga could not ea-il}* .ascend to the court, so that Sii 
AVallri fatigued hiin«t It still moie, as lie w ts not tontciit to be assisted, 
bj w. liking iiji the steep .nid somewhat long nstenl to tlie g.atew.ai He 
was struck with the snuibie apnuir-mtc of the Gothic tow’ers, built w ith 
the black 1 na winch laid once lomied the paiuncnt of the Roman road, 
and whidi .idds much to its fiowning m.aguilicence In the inteiior lie 
could not but bo pleased with the grand suite of state apartments, all j ct 
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habitable, and even retaining in some rooms the old furmtnre and the 
nch siUc imTigiTigs of the Orsini and Odescalchi These chambers over- 
look the lake, and Sir Walter sat in a window for a long time, during a 
delightful evening, to enjoy the prospect A very large dog, of the breed 
called Danish, commg to fawn upon him, he told it he was glad to see it, 
for it was a proper accompaniment to such a castle, but that he had a 
laiger dog at home, though maj'be not so good-natured to strangers 
This notice of the dog seemed to gam the lieart of the steward, and he 
accompanied Sir Walter m a second tour through the grand suite of 
room's, each, as Sir Waller observed, highly pleased ivith the otlier’s con- 
versation, though, as one spoke Frendi and the other Italian, little of it 
could be understood Touard the town, a range of smaller apaitmenfe- 
are more convement, except during the heats of summer, than the great 
rooms for a small party, and in these we dined and found chambers for 
sleeping At night n e had tea and a large fire, and Sir Walter conversed 
cheeifuUy Some of the part}' went out to walk round the battlements 
of the castle by moonlight, and a ghost was talked of among the usual 
accompaniments of such situations He told me that the best way of 
makmg a ghost was to pamt it with white on tm, for that in the dusk, 
after it had lieen seen, it could be instantly made to vanish by tummg 
the edge, almost without thickness, towards the spectator 

“On coming down next mormng I found that Sir Walter, w’ho 
rose early, had already made another tour over part of the castle with 
the steward and the do" After breakfast we set out on our return to 
Home, and all the way iiis conversation was moie delightful, and more 
replete with anecdotes, than I had ever known it He talked a great 
deal to young Gaetam, who sat on the box, and he invited him to- 
Scotland He asked me when I thought of revisiting England, and 
I rqilied that if my health permitted at a moment when I could afford 
it, i might perhaps be tempted in the course of the following sum- 
mer ‘ II the money be the difficultj-,’ said the kind-hearted baronet, 

‘ don’t let that hinder yoxL , I ’ve ;£300 at your service, and I have a per- 
fect right to give it you, and nobody can complain of me, for I made it 
myself’ 

“ He continued to press my acceptance of this sum, till I requested 
limi to drop the subject, thanking mm most gratefully for his goodness, 
■md much flattered by so convmcmg a proof of his desire to see me at 
Abbotslord 

“ I remember particularly a remark, which proved the kindness of his 
heart A lady requested him to do somethmg which was very disagree- 
able to him He was asked whether he had consented He replied, 

‘ Yc« ’ He was then questioned why he had agreed to do what was so 
inconvenient to him ‘Wliy,’ said he, *as I am now good for nothing 
else, 1 think it as w ell to be good-natured ’ 

‘ I look my leave of my respected friend on the 10th May, 1832 I 
knew tins great genius and estimable man but for a short period , but it 
was at an interesting moment, and being both invalids, and impressed 
cqiTally w ith the same conviction that we had no tune to lose, w e seemed 
to DMomo intimate without passing through the usual gradations of 
incndship I remember just enough of Scottish topography and northern 
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antjjjnitics in pcncml to Lc able to ask qxicstions on snbjecis on •winch 
hiR knowledge xx’as supcr-cinincnt, and to be delighted and edified by his 
iiip\lnuslibl'e slock of anecdotes, and hw cuTiuut. and recondite erudition , 
and this was perhaps a reason for the prefui’cnco lie secracd to give me 
in Ins morning driver, during which 1 saw most of him alone It is a 
groat sntisfiiction to hue been intimate with ro celebrated and so bene- 
\olcnt n pcr'Onage , and I hope tlmt Iheeo rccolloclioiis of his latter da>s 
nm not be w ilbout tbeir lanio in ennbling those who were acipuiiitcd 
wntli Su Walter in Ins mo't hnlhmt pciiod to compare it with Ins 
declining momeiils dining his rcsiduice m Italy.” 

Though eninc of the earao things recur in the notes w itli w’luch I am 
fa\onred by Mr Cheney, jet the reader will pardon tins — and even be 
phd to compire the liliprcjsiions of two such obsenors. Mr. Cheney 
says 

“ Delighted as I w as to see Sir Walter Scot t, I remarked w itli pain the 
raiagis dueose Ind made upon him ITc was often abstracted, and it 
tea" only when warmed w ith liis subjtct that tlie light blue cj e shot fiom 
nndir the pent-houac brow with the fire ami spnit that recalled the 
author of n aMrlty. 

“The l<t of Max was appointed fora vi"it to Fre-'cali, and il g.a\c me 
great pleasure to have an oimoi lunilj of show mg nllenlion to Sir Wiiltor 
without the npp&innco of obtnisneness 

“The Villa Muti, which belonged to the laic C.udinalof York, has, 
since his death, fallen into the hands of set end piopnctors; ittetre- 
tains, how eter, some ixshus of its former owner 1 here is a portrait of 
Charles I , a bust of the Canlnu’, and anotlier of the Chevalier do St 
George But, abotc all, a jneture ol the fitc git on on the jnximotion ol 
the Caidnul in the Piarre de SS JlposUth (where the palace in which 
the Stmirte n '.ulcd still be ns the name of the Palarro del Prelcndcnto), 
occupied Sir Walter’s attcuUon In this picture he discot erud, oi f incied 
hcdulso, the portriits of setcralof the distingiiidiCtl follow eisol the 
exiled fiimilj One he pointed out as resembling a picture he bad seen 
of Cameron of Loclncl, tt horn he doeciibod a® a daik, liard-fealnred man 
He spoke with admirition of his detoted hnalty to the Stuarts I also 
showed him .an itory head of Charles I , which had served as the lop of 
('.mhnal York’s ■w alking-slick lie did not fail to look at it tt illi a lit ely 
Intel I'st 

“ lie admired the house, the position of which is of surpassing hcaiilj, 
commandmg an extensile tacw otcr the Campagiiaof Home, but ho 
d( idorod the fate of his f it mmte pnucce, observing that this w as a poor 
K ibslitule for .all the splendid palaces to ttliioh they were heirs in Eug- 
Imd and Scotland The place where wo were suggested the topic of 
conversation lie was walking, he told me, over tlie field of Pmlon, 
and miiMiig on the nnlookcd-foi et cut of that day, when ho w as suddenly 
f-t 11 tied by tlie sound of the iiiinulc guns proclaiming the death of 
George IV Lost m the thoughts of cphememl glory suggested by the 
scene, he bad forgotten, in the moment iry success of his uvountc hero, 
bia suhsequent misfoi tunes and defeat Tlie solemn sound, he added, 
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admomslied liim of tlie fuhbty of all earthlv tnumplis, and reminded 
him that the whole race of the Stuarts had passed away, and was now 
foUoired to the grave bv the first of the rival house of IJrunstnck who 
had reigned in the line of legitimate succession 

‘Dunn" this visit Su Walter was in excellent spmtsj at dinner he 
talked and laughed, and Wiss Scott assured me she had not seen him so 
cay since he leit England He put salt into his soup before tasting it, 
cmilins as he did so** One of the company said that a fnend of Ins used 
to dtchire that he should eat salt with a limb of Lots vnfe Sir Walter 
1 niched, observing that he was of Mrs Siddons’ mind, who, when dinin" 
mth the Provost of Edinburgh, and being aslted bi her host if the heel 
•nere too salt, replied, in her emphatic tones of deep tragedv, i, Inch Sir 
Wdter mimicked lerv comically, 

"* Beef cannot be too salt forjnc, my lord.’ 

‘ Sir Walter, tliouch he spoke no foreicn language with facilitv, read 
Spamsh as n eU as Itahan He expressed the most unboimded admiration 
for Cervantes, and said that the *novelas’ of that author had first in- 
spired him unth the ambition of excellmg in fiction, and that, imtil 
disabled by illness, he had been a constant reader of them He added 
that he ha*d formerlv made it a practice to read through the ‘ Orlando’ 
of Boiardo and the ‘ Orlando ’ of Ariosto once every year 
* Of D'^nte he knew little, confessing he found him too obscure and 
difficult 1 was sitting next him at dinner at Lady Coventrys, when 
this conversation took place He added, anth a smile, ‘It is mortifying 
that Dante seemed to think nobody worth being sent to hell but his omi 
Italians, uhereas other people had every hit as great rogues in their 
famihes, avhose misdeeds were suffered to pass witli impunity. I said 
that 7.C of all men had least right to make this complaint, as his outi 
ancestor, SLchael Scott, was consigned to a very tremendous piuushmcnt 
in the twentieth canto of the Inferno His attention was roused, and I 
quoted the passage — 

“ ‘ Qnell’ altro, die na fiandn c cost poco, 

Atidiele Scotto fu, che \crimentc 
Belle niastche frode seppe il gioco ' 


“ He seemed pleased, and alluded to the subject more than once m the 
course of the evening 

‘ One eaenmg uhen I was with him, a person called to petition him 
in fivourof the sufferers from the recent earthquake at Foligno He 
instantlj g:ive his name to the list with a very handsome subscription 
Tlus was bj no means the only occasion on which I obseived him readj 
and eager to ansu er the calls of chantj- 
“ I acconipamed Sir TV alter and Miss Scott one motnmg to the Pro- 
liant burial-ground The road to this spot runs by the side of the 
T\ber at the foot of Mount Aventme, and in onr dnve we passed several 
of the im^t interesting monuments of ancient Some. The hon^e of the. 
Inbune Rienn and the Temple df Testa arrested Ins attcnticn This 

struck him motetlian manv of the finer 
lUins Infirnuty bad checked lus cmiositj ‘I aralk u-ith pain,’ he 
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said, ‘and ivliat we see whilst Buffering makes little impression on us , 
It is for this reason that much of what I saw at Naples, and which I 
should have enjoyed ten years ago, I have already forgotten ’ The 
iProtestant burying-ground lies near the Porta S. Paolo, at the foot of 
the noble pyramid of Cams Cestius. Miss Scott was an’cious to see the 
grave of her fneud, Lady Charlotte Stoplord Sir Walter was unable to 
ualk, and while my brother attended Miss Scott to the spot, I remained 
in the carriage ivith him ‘I regret,’ he said, ‘that I cannot go It 
would have been a satisfaction to me to have seen the place where they 
have laid her She is the child of a Buccleiich , he, you know, is my 
chief, and all that comes from that house is dear to me ’ He looked on 
the ground and sighed, and for a moment there was a silence between us 
“ We spoke of politics, and of the reform m Parliament, which at that 
time was pending 1 asked his opinion of it ; ho said he was no enemy 
to reform — ' If the machine does not work well, it must be mended , but 
it should be by the best workmen ye have ’ 

“He regretted not hai mg been at Holland House as he passed through 
London ‘Lord HolL'ind,’he said, ‘is the most ■agreeable man I ever 
laiew , in criticism, in poetry, he beats those whose whole study they 
have been No man in England has a more thorough knowledge of 
English authors, and he expresses himself so well, that his language 
illustrates and adorns Ins thoughts, as light sti earning through coloured 
gloss heightens the brilliancy of the objects it falls upon ’ 

“ On tue 4th of May he accepted a dinner at our house, and it gave 
my brother and myseu unfeigned satisfaction to have agam the pleasure 
of entertammg him We collected a party to meet him, and amongst 
others I invited Don Luigi Santa Croce, one of his most ardent admirers, 
who had long desired an introduction He is a man of much ability, 
and has played his ^rt in the political changes of his country When 
I presented hun' to Sir Walter, he bade me tell him, for he speaks no 
English, how long and how earnestly he had desired to see him, though 
he had hardly dared to hope it ‘ Toll him,’ he added, with wainith, 
‘ that in disappointment, in sorrow, and an sicloiess, bis works have been 
my chief comfort , and while living amongst his imaginary personages, 
I have succeeded for a moment m forgetting the vexations of blighted 
hopes, and have found rebef m puhbc and private distress ’ The Mar- 
chesa Loughi, the beautiful sistei of Don ILchele Gaetani, whom I also 
presented to him this evening, begged me to thank him, in her iiame,foi 
some of the most agreeable moments of her life. ‘ She had had,’ she 
said, ‘though young, her share of sorrows, and in his works she had 
found not only amusement, but lessons of patience and resignation, 
which she hoped had not been lost upon her ’ To all these flattering 
compliments, os u ell as to the thousand others that were daily showered 
upon him, Sir Walter replied with unfeigned humility, expressing liim- 
pleased and obbged by tbc good opinion entertainccl of him, and 
delighting his admirers with the good-humonr and urbanity with which 
he received them Don Luigi talked of the plots of some of the novels, 
and earnestly remonstrated against the fate, of Clara Mowbray, in St 
Ronan’s Well ‘ I am much obliged to the geutlcman for the interest he 
takes m her, said Sir Walter, ‘ but I could not save her, poor thing — it 
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IS against the rules— she had the bee in her bonnet ’ Don Ltilgi still 
insisted Sir Walter replied, * No , but of all tlie murders that I hai c 
committed in that way, and few men have been guilty of more, there is 
none that went so much to my heart as the poor Snde of Lammermoor, 
but It could not be helped— it is all true ’ 

“Sir Walter always showed much cunosily about the Constable Bour- 
bon I said that a suit of aimour belonging to him was preserved in the 
Vatican He eagci ly ashed after the form and constniction, and inquired 
if he woie it on the day of the capture of Borne That event had greatly 
‘struclv hiB imagination He told me he had always had an idea of u eai - 
ina it into the story of a romance, and of introducing the traitor Con- 
slnble as an actor Casar Borgia was also a character whose \ices and 
whole career appeared to him singularly romantic. Havmg heard him 
Bay this, 1 begged Don Michele Gaetani, whose ancestors had been dis- 
possessed of their rich fiefs bj that ambitions upstart, to sbow' Sir Walter 
1 sw ord, now in the possession of his familv, which had once belonged to 
Boi-gia The blade, w Inch is i ery long and broad, is riclily ornamented, 
and the arms of the Borgias are inlaid upon it, hearing the favounte 
motto of that tremendous personage ‘ Aiit Caesar, ant mini ' Sir Walter 
examined it with attention, commenting on the character of Borgia, and 
umgiatulating Don Michele on tlie possession of a rehc doubly interest- 
uig in his hands 

“ I continued a constant visitor at his house whilst ho remained in 
Borne, and I also occasionally dined in Ins company, and took ever)* op- 
jiortuiuly of conversing with him I observed, with extreme pleasure, 
that he accepted willinglj from me those trifling attentions avluch his 
iniirmitics required, and winch all would haae been delighted to offer 
I found him always w ilhng to comerse on any topic He ^oke of his 
ow n w orks and of himself w itliont reserve , never, however, mtroducing 
the subject nor dw elling upon it His conversation had neitW affecta- 
tion nor restraint, and he was totally free from the morbid egotism of 
Bome men of genius What siupnecd me most, and in one, too, who had 
BO long been the object of uimersal admiration, was uie unaffected 
hunulity with which he spoke of his owm merits, and the sort of surprise 
wuth which he survei ed Ins own success That this was a real feelmg 
none could doubt The natural simphcity of his manner must hai e 
commeed the most incredulous He was courteous and ohhging to all, 
and towards women there was a dignified simphcity m his manner that 
was smmilarly pleasing He woidd not allow even his in&muties 
c\cmpt linn from the little courtesies of society He alwavs endeavoured 
lo rise to address those who approached him, and once when my brother 
and myself accompanied him in his drive, it was not wnthout difScnlty 
that we could prevail on bun not to seat himself with his hack to the 
lior«es. 


“ I asked him if he meant to he presented at the Vatican, as 1 knew 
that his amval had bwn spoken of, and that the Pope had expressed an 

respected the Pope^as the most ancient 
sovereign in Europe, and should have great nbasure m mvintr 1118 
respects to Inm, did his state of health permit it. We talked o? the 
ceremonies of the Church He had been ^T^mk SKened?^^ 
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tion fitom tlie balcony of St Pcltr’s I ml\ iswl Inm to wait to see the 
procession of the Corpus Domini, and to hear the Pope 

" * Sajing tlio bigh, high mass. 

All on St Peter's daj ' 

“He simlcd, and said those things n ere more poetical in dcscnption tlian 
m reahtj , and that it was all the better for him not to have seen it before 
hevnote about it, that any attempt to make such scenes more c\act 
injured the effect inthout conveying a clearer image to the mind of the 
reader — as the Utopian scenes and manners of Sirs Eadcliffe’s noi ols 
captnated the imagination more than the most laboured descriptions or 
the greatest histoncnl accuracy 

“ The morning after our amval at Bracciano, when I left my room, I 
found Sir TiValteT already dressed, and seated in the deep recess of a v m- 
doi\ 11111011 commands an evtensiie view over the lake and surrounding 
country' He speculated on tlic In cs of the turbulent lords of this ancient 
fortless, and listened with interest to such details ns I coidd give him of 
theii history He drew a striking picture of the contrast betueenthe 
calm and placid scene before us, and the hurry, dm, and tumult of other 
days 

‘‘Insensibly we strajed into more modern times I never sawlum 
more animated and agreeable He was evnctlj n hat I could imagine 
him to haie been m his best moments Indeed, I have several tunes 
heard him complain that his disease sometimes confused and bewildered 
his scn«!es, v, hile at others he i\ as left u ith little remains of illness, except 
a consciousness of his state of infirmity He talked of his Northern 
journey, of Alanzoni, for whom he expressed a great admiration, of Loicl 
Byron, and lastly of himself Of Lord Byron lie qioke with admiration 
-and regard, colling lura olways‘poor Byron’ He considered him, he 
said, the oidy poet i\e have had since Dry den, of transcendent talents, 
and possessing more amiable quahlies than the ivoild in general gave 
lum credit foi 

“In reply to my question if he had iieier seriously thought of com- 
plying i\ ith the advice so often given him to imte a tragedy, ho nnsii ered, 
‘Often, but the ditfioulty deterred me — my turn i\as not dramatic' 
Some of the mottoes, I urged, prefixed to the chapters of lus noicls, and 
subscribed ‘ old play,’ were eminently on the taste of the old dramatists, 
and seemed to ensure success ' yolhing so easy,’ ho rephed, ‘ when 3 ou 
are full of an author, as to iinfe a few hues m Ins taste and stjdo , the 
difficulty IS to Iteep it up— besides,’ he added, ‘ the greatest success i\ ould 
be but a spiritless nmtatiou, or, at best, ivhat the Italians caU a centone 
from Sliake^eare No author has ever had so mucli cause to be grateful 
to the puhhc as I have All I have written has heeu received with 
indulgence ’ 

“ He said he 11ns the more grateful for the flattering reception he had 
met with in Italy, as he had not aliiajs treated the Catholic religion 
111th respect. I observed,- that though he had exposed the hypocrites of 
all sects, no religion had any cause to conuilain of him, as he had rendered 
' them all interesting by turns Jews, Cathohes, and Puiitans had all 
their samls and martyrs in his works He was much pleased mth thiA- 
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it has more than once occnned to me to be stopped in little villages, 
hardh accessible to carnages, by an eager ndrairer of Sir Walter, to in- 
quire alter the health of iiiy illiislnous countryman ” 

The last iotting of Sir Walter^a Diary— TOrhaps the last specimen of 
lii^ handvrri ting— records his starting from Naples on the ICtli of Apnl 
After the 11th of May tlie story can hardly be told too bnefly 
The irritation of impatience, nhidi had for a moment been suspended 
by the aspect and society of Borne, returned the moment he found him- 
self on the road, and seemed to increased hoiuly His companions could 
nith difficiiltj picvail on him to see e\eu the Falls of Term, oi the 
Church of Santa Croce at Florence On the 17th,acold and diearyday, 
they pas«cd the Apeniuncs, and dined on the top of the moimtains. 
The snow and the pines recalled Scotland, and he expressed pleasure at 
the sight of thorn That night they reached Bologna, but he would see 
none of tlie interesting objects there — and nc\t day, hurrjnng m like 
mannei through Ferrara, he proceeded as far as Monsclicc On the 19th 
ho arrived at Vemce , and he remained there till the 23rd , but show ed 
no curiosity about anj thing e\cept the Bndge of Sighs and the adjoining 
diingeoiis-^ou n into ivhieh he would scramble, though the exertion 
was exceedingly painful to him On the other histoncal features of that 

E lace — one so sure in other days to haie inexhaustible attractions for 
im— he w ould not oi en look , and it was the same ■with all tliat ho came 
within reach of— even with the fondly anticipated chapel at Inspruck — 
as they proceeded through the Tyiol, and so onwards, oy iMimnm, Ulm, 
and Heulclbeig, to Frinkfort Here (June 5) he entered a bookseller’s 
shop ; and the people seeing an English party, brought out among the 
fivat things a litliographed pnnt of Abbotsford ' Ho said, "I know that 
alieadv, Mr,’ and hastened back to the inninthout being rccogm-ied 
Thou^i in some parts of the journey they bad \cry severe weather, ho 
repeatedly washed to traiel nU the night os well as all the day, and the 
symptoms of an approaching fit were so obvious, that he was more than 
once bled, ere they reached Maj ence, hj the hand of lus aftectionate 
domestic 

At tins town they embarked on the 8th Jime in the Rhme steamboat , 
and while they descended the famous mcr through its most picturesque 
region, he seemed to enjoj , though he said nothing, the perhaps iinnvolled 
sceneiy it presented to him His eye was fixed on the successive crags 
and ca<!tles and ruined monasteries, each of which had been celebrated m 
some German ballad familial to his ear, and all of them blended in the 
immortal jianorama of Childc Harold But so soon as he resumed lus 
carnage at Cologne, abd notluiig but flat shores, and here and there a 
grove of poplars and a village spire were offeicd to the vision, the weight 
of miseiy sunk down agaui upon him It was near Himeguen, on the 
ei emng of the 9tl), that he sustained another senous attack of apoplexy^, 
combined with paralysis KicoUon’s lancet restored, after the lapse of 
some minutes, the signs of animation, but tins was the crownmg bloiv 
Next day he insisted on resuming lus loumoy, and on the 11th was lifted 
from the carnage into a steamboat at BoUeidam 

He reached London about six o’doolc on the evenmg of Wednesday, 
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to Ray 'wliat sum would rcliG^o him from cmharrossmcnt, and it would 
be immedinlcly advanced by the Trcasuri The then. I’ajTunster of the 
Forcce, Lord John Russell, had the delicacy to convey this messaf'c 
through a lady with who«o fnendslnp he knew us to bo honoured wo 
expressed our grateful sense of his politeness, and of the hbtrality of the 
Qoicmmcnt, and I nour bog leaxo to do so once more , but Ins Lordship 
was of course informed that Sir Waller Scott was not situated as the 
jjourmliPt had represented 

Dr Fcignson’R memorandum onJermyn Street will he acceptable to 
the reader. He saj’s — 

“ When I saw' Sir Walter be w as Ijnng m tbe second-floor back room of 
the St James*'* Hotel in Jcrm}Ti Street, in a stale of stupor, from winch, 
however, he could he roused for a moment h\ being addressed, and then 
he recognizcfl those about bim, but immediately relapsed. I think I 
never saw* anything more magnificent than the s} inmctiy of his colossal 
bust, as he lay on the pillow* wath Ins chest and neck exposed During 
the tune he was in Jcnnjn Street ho was calm but never collected, and 
m general cither in absolute stupor or in a wakuig dream He never 
seemed to know whert be was, but imagined lumsclf to be still in the 
ctcambcHit The Kittling of carnages and the noises of the street soine- 
limes disturhed tins illusion, and then he fancied himself at the polhng 
booth of Jedhuigh, W'here he lind been insulted and stoned. 

“ Dunng the whole of this penoil of apparent h^lcssncss, the great 
fc itures of his character could not be mistaken He always cxlnbilcd 
great «elf-po3aession, and acted lus part with wonderful power whenever 
Msited, though he relapsed the next moment into the stupor from which 
strange xoiccs had roused him A gentleman stumbled oxer a chair m 
his dark room , ho immediately started u{>, and though unconscious that 
it xv.as a fnend, expressed ns much concern and fcelmg as if he Imcl nexcr 
been labouring under the irntnbilit) of disease It was unpo'^siblo exon 
for those who most consUantly saw and waited on him in his then deplor- 
able condition, to relax from the ImbiUial deference which he had alwa) s 
mopircd lie expressed lus w ill as detenmncdly as ex*er, and enforced it 
with the Kime apt and good-natured ironj ns lie was wont to use 

" At length Ins constant ycaniiug to return to Abbotsfonl induced Ins 
phxsicinns to consent to lus removal, and the moment this w.as notified 
to him it seemed to infuse new' xngour into lus frame It w as on a calm, 
clear afternoon of the 7th July, that ex eir preparation was made for lits 
emb irkntioii on board Ibo stcainboat lie x\ns placed on a chair by bis 
faithful Ecrx'ant Hicolson, Imlf-dressed, and looselx' xvrapped in a quilled 
ilrcssing-goxvn lie requested Lockhart and inj self to wheel him tow nnls 
the light of the open xnmlow, and w e both remarked the i igoroiis lustie 
of bis eje He sat Ibcrc silently gn/uig on space for moic tlinii half an 
hour, apparenllj xiliollj occupied w ith his oxvn Ihougbls, and liixuig no 
distinct perception of xi lieic lie w as or how* bo came Uioic He sufiei-cd 
InniEcIf to be lifted into lus carnage, xi Inch was surrounded bj a ciowd, 
ninoiig whom w ere many gentlemen on liorscback, who had loitoicd about 
to garc on the ‘scene 

“Ills cluldreuxi ore decplj niTcclod,and klre LockluiL lieinbkd fiom 
heail to foot and xvept bittcil^ Thiib surroiimlctl by lbo=;a iicaic'-t to 
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him, he alone was nnconsciotis of the cause or the depth of their grief, 
and nlnle vet aliie seemed to he earned to his mave 
On this his last jonmey SirWalter was attended hy his two daughters, 
Mr Gadell, and myself— and also hyJDr James Watson, who (it being 
impossible fox Dr. Ferguson to leavetown at that moment) kmdlyvaideT- 
took to see him safe at Abbotsford. We embarked in the James Watt 
steamboat, the master of which (Qiptain John Jamieson), as well as the 
agent of the propnetorB,made eicry arrangement in their power for the - 
convenience of the mralid The captain gave up for Sir Walter’s use 
his own private cabm, which was a separate erection, a sort of cottage, on 
the deck, and he seemed unconscious, after laid in bed ther^ that any 
nen removid had occurred On arriving at Neuhaven, late on the 9th, 
u e found careful preparations made for Ins landing by the manager of the 
Shipping Company (Mr Hamilton) ; and Sir Walter, ;^stiate in his 
carnage, was slung on shore, and conveyed from thence toJDoaglas’s hotel, 
m St Andrew’s Square, in the same complete apparent unconsciousness 
Mrs Douglas bad in former diws been the Duke of Bucdeuch’s house- 
keeper at BowhiU, and she and her husband had also made the most suit- 
able provision At a^very early hour on the morning of Wednesday, the 
11th, we again placed him in his carnage, and he lay m the some torpid 
state during the first two stages on the road to Tweedside But as we 
descended the vale of the Gala he began to gaze about liirn, and by dc^cs 
it u as obvious that he was lecomnzing the featuies of that" faunuar land- 
scape Presently he mnrmurea a name or two — “Gala Water, surely — 
Bnekhohn — ^Torvvoodlce ” As we rounded the hill at Ladhope, and the 
outlmc of the Eildons hurst on him, he became neatly excited, and when 
turning himself on the couch his eye caught at length his own tourers, at 
the distance of a mile, he sprang up with-a cry of delight The nver bung 
m flood, ue bad to go round a few miles by Melrose bridge, and dunng 
the lime this occupied, his woods and house being witlun prospect, it 
remiired occasiouallj’ both Dr Watson’s strength and nunc, in addition 
to Kicolson’s, to keep him in the carnage Alter passing the hndge the 
road for a couple of miles loses sight of Abbotsford and he relapsed xuto 
his stupor , but on gammg tbe bank unmcdiatdy above it his excitement 
became agam ungovernable 

Mr Laidlaw was waiting at the porch, and assisted ns m lifting him 
into the dining-room, where his bed had been prepared He sat be- 
wildered for a few moments, and then, resting his eye on Lnidlaw, said, 
“Ha' Wilhe Laidlaw’ 0 man, how often nave I thought of you 
By this time lus dogs had assembled about his chair— they began to 
fawn upon him and lick his hands, and he alternately sobbed and smiled 
01 er them, until sleep oppressed mm 
Dr Watson hanng consulted on all things with Mr Clarkson and his 
father, resigned the patient to Ihian, and returned to London Hone of 
tliem could have any hope but that uf soothing imlahon. Becovery 
WM no longer to be Ihouglit of , but there might be EtUhamsta 
And jet somtliing like a ray of hope did break m upon us no\t 
uioming Sir W alter auoke perfectly conscious where he ivas, and ex- 
« p anient uish to be earned out into bis garden We procured 
a Bath chair liom Duntly Bum, and LaidUw and I wheeled out 
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VjcfoTC his door, and np and down for some time on the turf, and among 
the rose-heds then in full hloom The grandchildien admiind the neiv 
vehicle, and would he helping in tlieir w'ay to push it about He sat in 
silence, smiling placidly on them and the dogs, their compamous, and 
now and then adminng the house, the screen of the gaidcn, and the 
flow'd 3 and trees Ey-and-hyc he conversed a httle, leiy composedly, 
with ns — said he was happy to he at home — ^that he felt better than he 
had ei or done since he left it, and would perhaps disappoint the doctors 
after all 

He then desired to he wheeled through lus rooms, and we moved him 
leisurely for an hour or more up and dowm the hall and the great libinry 
“ I hai e seen much,” he kept sajing, “ hut nothmq like my am house — 
gne me one turn more He was gentle as an infant, and allowed 
himself to he put to bed again, the moment we told him that we thought 
he had had enough for one day 

Hex.t nionimg he was still better after amin enjoying the Bath chair 
for perhaps a couple of hours out of doors, he desired to be drawn into 
the library, and placed by the central window, that he might look down 
upon the Tweed Here he expressed a wish that I should read to him, 
and when I asked from what uook, he said, “ Heed you ask^ There is 
but one” I chose the 14th chapter of St John’s Gospel, he listened 
with mild deiotion, and said when I had done, ‘'Well, this is a great 
comfort — have followed you distmctly, and I feel as if I were yet to be 
mjself agam ” In this placid fiamc he w’as again put to bed, and had 
many hours of soft slumoer 

On the third day Mr Laidlaw and I again wheeled him about the 
small piece of lawn and shrubbery in front of the house for some tune, 
and the w'cather bemg delightful, and all the richness of simimer around 
him, he seemed to taste fuUy the balmy influences of nature The sun 
getting veiy strong, we halted the chair in a shady comer, just witlun 
the verge of his verdant aicade around the court-w'all, and breathing 
the coolness of the spot, he said, "Bead me some amusmg thmg — ^lead 
me a bit of Crabbe ” I brought out the firat voliune of his old favourite 
that I could lay hand on, and turned to w hat I remembered as one of 
his most lavourite passages m it — ^the description of the arrival of the 
Plaj Cl'S in the Borough He listened with great mterest, and also, as I 
soon perceived, with great curiosity Everj'now and then he exclaimed, 
“Capital — excellent — ^very good — Crabbe has lost nothing” — and we 
were too well satisfied ihat he considered himself as heanng a new pro- 
duction, when, chuckling oier one couplet, he said, “ Better and better, 
but how will poor Teriy endure these cuts?” I ivent on ivith the poet’s 
teiriblc sarcasms upon the theatrical hfe, and lie listened eagerly, mut- 
tering, “Honest Danl” — Dan won’t like this” At length I reached 
those Imcs, 

"Sid happj race* soon raised ind soon depressed. 

Your dij s all passed in jeomrdy and jest 
Poor without prudence, with oillictioiib sain. 

Not warned bj misery, uorcuiichcd hj gam ” 

“ Shut the hook, ’ said Sir Walter, “ I can’t stand more of this — it will 
touch Terry to the I'cry quick. ” 
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On the morning of Sunday the 15th he was again tahen out into the 
little plcamincc, {md got as far as his faiountc terrace-walk hetween the 
garden and the m er, from which he seemed to survey the valley and the 
hills -with much satisfaction On re-entenng the house, he desired me 
to read to Inni from the Kew Testament, and after that he again called 
for a litfle of Crahhc , hut whatever I selected from that poet seemed to 
be listened to as if it made part of some new volume pubh^ed while he 
was in Italy He attended with this sense of novelty even to the tale of 
PhcEbe Daw son, which not many months before he could hai e repeated 
eiery line of, and which I chose for one of these readings, because, as is 
known to every one, it had formed the last solace of Mr Fov’s death-bed 
On the contrary, his recollection of whateier I read from the Bible 
appeared to be lively , and m the afternoon when we made his grandson, 
a cliild of sii. years, repeat some of Dr "Watts’s hymns by his chair, he 
seemed also to remember them perfectly That evening he beard the 
Chnrch Semce, and when I was about to close the book, said, “Wliydo 
you omit the Visitabon for the Sick?”— which I added accordmgly 
On Monday he remained in bed and seemed extremely feeble , hut 
after breakfast on Tuesday the 17tb he appeared rcmi ed somewhat, and 
was again wheeled about on the turf Presently be feel asleep in his 
chair, and after dozing for perhaps half an hour, started awake, and 
shaking the plaids w e^had put about him from off his shoulders, said, 
“ This is sad idleness I shall foiget what I have been thinking of if I 
don’t set it down now Take me into my own room, and fetch the kc} s 
of my desk ’ He repeated this so earnestly that we could not refuse'; 
lus daughters went into lus study, opened his wntmg-desk, and laid 

K :r and pens in the usual order, and I then moved him through the 
and into the spot where he had always been accustomed to woik 
Wlicn the chair was placed at the d«k, and he found himself in the old 
position, he smfled and thanked us, and said, “ How give me my pen and 
leave me for a little to myself” Sophia put the pen into his liand, and 
he endeavoured to close Ins fingers upon it, but they refused their oflice 
— it dropped on the paper He sank back amon" lus pillows, silent 
tears romng doivn lus cheeks , but coniposmg lumscli by-aiid-byc, 
motioned to me to wheel him out of doors again LnidLaw met us at 
the porch, and took his turn of the chair Sir Walter, after a little w lulc, 
again dropt into slumber When he was awaking, Laidlaw said to me, 
“Sir Walter has had a bttle repose ” “ Ho, Wilbe,” said he, “ no repose 
for Sir Walter hut in the grai e " The tears again rushed from his eyes 
“ Friends, ’ said he, “don’t let me expose mi self— get me to bed — ^that’s 
the only place.”* 

With this scene ended our gbmpse of da^bght Sir Walter never, I 
think, left his room afterw ards, and hardly lus bed, except for an hour or 
two in the middle of the day , and. after another week he was unable 
evra for tins During a few daj-s he was lu a state of painful irritation 
uuu I saw realized all that he liad himself prefigured in lus description 
or the meeting between Cnstal Croftangry and lus paralytic friend 

najnearr laidlaw, I may as ircll mention that tins 
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Dr Boss came out from Edmburgli, bringing with him, his wife, one of 
the dearest nicccs of the Clerk’s Table Sir "Walter uith some difficulty 
rccogmzed the Doctor — ^but on hearing Mrs Ross’s voice, exclaimed at 
once, " Isn’t that Kate Hume ? ” These kind Raends remained for tM o 
or three days u ith us Clarkson’s lancet was pronounced necessary, and 
the rehef it aflordcd was, I am happy to say, very effectual 

After this he declined daily, but stiU there was great strength to be 
wasted, and the process was long He seemed, however, to suffer no 
bodily pain, and his mind, though hopelcssl}' obscured, appeared, when 
there was any symptom of consciousness, to be divelling, mth rare ex- 
ceptions, on serious and solemn tilings , the accent of the voice grai’e, 
sometimes awful, but never querulous, and vciy seldom mdicanvc of 
any angry or resentful thoughts Now and then lie unamned himscll to 
be admimstenng 3 usticc as Shenff, and once or twice he seemed to be 
ordenng Tom Piirdie about trees A few times also, I am sorry to say, 
we could perceive that his fancy was at Jedburgh, and Buih Sit Waller > 
escaped him in a melancholy tone But commonly w'hatevei we could 
foUowhim inwas a fingment of the Bible (especially tlie Prophecies of 
Isaiah and the Book of Job), or some petition in the Litany, or a verse of 
some psalm (in the old Scotch metrical version), or of some of the mag- 
nificent hymns of the Romish ritual, in winch be had always delighted, 
but whicli probably hung on his memory now’^ in connection W'lth the 
church services he had attended while m Italy We very often heard 
distinctly the cadence of the Dies Iratj and I think the veiy last stanra 
that we could make out was the first of a still greater favourite, 

"Stabat Mater dolorosa, 

Jwxta crncom hchrjmosa, 

Dam pendebat Pibiis ” 

AU this time he contmiied to recogmre his daughters, Laidlaw , and 
mj self, whenever W'C spoke to him, and received every attention w'lth a 
most toiiclmig thankfulness Mi Claikson, too, was alw ays saluted with 
lhe,old courtesy, though the cloud oiiened but a moment for him to do 
so Most tnily might it be said that the gentleman survived the 
genius 

jiVfter two or three W'eeks had passed in this way, I was obliged to 
leave Sir Walter for a single day, and go into Edmbiiigli to transact 
business, on his account, with Mr Henry Coekbum (now Lord Cock- 
bum), then Solicitor-General for Scotland The Scotch Refonn Bill 
tlirew a great burden of new duties and responsibihties upon the Slierifls , 
and Scott’s Sheriff-Substitute, the Laird ot Raeburn, not having been re- 
gularly educated lor the law', found himself incompetent to encounter 
these novelties, especially as regarded the registration of voters, and 
other details connected wnth the recent enlargement of the electoral 
francluse Under such circumstances, as no one but the Shenff could 
appomt another Substitute, it became necessary for Sir Walter’s family 
to commumcate the state lie was in in a foimal manner to the law 
officers of the Crown , and the Lord Advocate (Mr Jefirey), in conse- 
(nience, uitroduced and earned through Piuhament a short Bill (2 and 3 
WiUiam IV. cap 101), authorizing the Government to appomt a new 
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Sheriff of Selkirkshire, “during the incapjicity or non-rcsignalioii of Sir 
Walter Scott” It was on this Bill that the Solicitor-General had ex- 
pressed a uTsh to converse with me , hut there was little to he said, ns 
tlie tempomy nature of the new appointment gave no oc'casion for any 
pecuniary question , and, if that had been otherwise, the {arcumstances 
of the case would have rendered Sir Walter’s family entirely indifferent 
upon such a subject There can he no doubt, that if he had recovered 
m so fill as to be capable of exccutmg a resignation, the Government 
w oiild liai c considered it just to reward thirtj'-tw o years’ faithful services 
bj a retired allowance equivalent to his salary, — and as little that the 
Government w’oiild have had smeere satisfaction in settling that matter 
in the shape most acceptable to himsdf. And perhaps (though 1 feel 
tliat it IS scarcely worth while) I may as well hero express my regret 
tiiat a statement highly unjust and injimous should have found its wny 
into the pages of some of Sir Walter’s preceding biographers These 
wnters have thought fit to insinuate that there was a want of courtesy 
and respect on the part of the Lord Advocate, and the other oflicuu 
persons connected with this arrangement. On tlie contrary, nothmg 
could be more handsome and delicate than the whole of their conduct in 
it , Mr Cockbum could not have entered into the case inth OTeater 
fcchng and tendeiness had it concerned a brother of his own , ancl when ^ 
Mr Jeffrey mtroduced his Bdl in the House of Commons, he used lan- 
guage so giaceful and touching, that both Sir Robert. Peel and Mr Crokcr 
went across the House to thank him cordially for it 
Peiccmng, towards the close of August, that the end w'as near, and 
thinking it veiy likely that Abbotsford might soon undergo many 
changes, and mjself, at all events, never see it again, I fdt a desire to 
have some image preserved of the interior apartments as occupied by 
tlicir founder, and invited fiom Edinhuigh for that piuposc Sir Walter’s 
dear fnend, William Allan — ^whose presence, 1 well knew, would even 
under the circumstances of that time he nowuse troublesome to any of the 
family, but the contrary in all respects Mr. Allan willingly complied, ’ 
and executed a senes ot beautiful drawings He also shared our watoh- 
nigs, and witnessed all but the last moments Sir Walter’s cousins, the 
ladies of Ashosticl, came down frequently, for a day or two at a time, 
md did whatever sisterly affections could prompt, both for the siifFcrer 
and Ins daughters Miss Barbara Scott (daughter of his uncle Thomas), 
ind Mrs Scott of Harden did Uie like 


As I W'as drossang on the monuiig of Monday, the 17lh of Septcraber, 
Nicolson came into my room, and told me that liis master had awoke in 
a state of composure and consciousness, and wished to see me immediately 
I found Inm entirely himself, though m the last extreme of feeblcness- 
Ilis eje was clear and calm— every trace of the wild fire of delmum ex- 
tinguished “Lockhart,” he said, “ I fiiay have hut a minute to speak to 
you My dear, be a good man — be viituoiis— be religious — be a good 
man Jtotliing else will give jou any comfort when you come to he 


“ T 1 this he sank into a verv tranouil 

Iccp, and, mdeed, he scarcely afterwards g-ave any sign of conLoiisness, 
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except for nn uislnnt on the arnval of his sons T}iey, on learning that 
the scene "was about to close, obtained anew leave of absence frorfi their 
posts, and both reached Abbotsford on the 19tli. About half-past one 
p m., on the 21st of September, Sir 'Walter breathed lus last, m the pre- 
icnce of all his children It was a beautiful day — so warm that every 
mdow’i\ as wide open, and so perfectly still that the sound of all others 
mo«t delicious to his ear, the gentle npple of the Tweed over its pebbles, 
was distmctly audible ns we knelt aiound the bed, and his ddest son 
ki'ssed ond closed his eyes. 

No sculptor ever modelled a more majestic image of repose ; — ^ 

' Kcito ;i^as /tcyaXusl, XcXav/i^m tuuotrvvd.uy 

Almost every neu spaper that announced this event in Scotland, and 
many in England, had the signs of mourning usual on the demise of a 
king With liardly an exception, the voice w.is that of universal, iin- 
mi\ed gnef and veneration 

It was considered duo to Sir Walter’s physicians, and to the pubhc, 
that the nature of his mahidy should be distmctly ascertained The 
result u as, that tlieic appeared the traces of a very sbglit mollidcation in 
one part of the substance of the biom 
His funeral was conducted in an unostentatious manner, but the 
attendance ivas very great Few of his old fnends then in Scotland 
were absent, and many, both fnends and strangers, came from a great - 
distance His old domestics and foresters made it their petition that no 
hireling hand mmht assist in carryin" his remains They themselves 
bore the coffin to llio hearse, and from the hearse to the grave The pall- 
bearers u ere lus sons, bis son lu-law, and lus little grandson , Ins 
cousins, Chailcs Scott of Nesbitt, James Scott of Jedbn^b (sons to lus 
uncle Thomas), William Scott of Raeburn, Robert llutbeiford, Cleik to 
Ibe Signet, Colonel (now Sir James) Russell of Aslicstiel, William Keith 
(brother to Sir Alexandei Keith of Ravelstonc), and the chief of his 
family, Hugh Scott of Harden, now Loid Polu arlh 
‘When the company uere as'icrabled, nccoiding to the usual Scotch 
fashion, prajers -weio offcicd up by the Very Rcvciend Dr B iii-d, Pim- 
cipal of the University of Edinburgh, and by the Reverend Dr J)ti\ id 
Dickson, minister of St Culhbcil’s, who both expatiated in a very striking 
mannci on the viituoiis example of the deceased 
Tlic coiirtjaid and all the precincts of Abbotsford were crowded untb 
inicoi ered spectators as the procession u .as arranged , and as it advanced 
through Darniclc and Melrose, and the adjacent villages, the whole popu- 
lation appeared at their doors in like manner, almost all in black The 
tram of cairuages extended, I understand, over more than a mile ; the 
Yeomanry follow ed in great numbers on horseback, and it w’as late m the 
day ere we reached Dryhurgh Some accident, it was observed, had 
caused the hearse to halt for seicral minutes on the summit of the hiR 
at Bemerside, exactly w'here a prospect ot remarkable nclmess opens, and 
w here Sir 'VVaUer had alw ays been accustomed to rem up his horse The 
day was dark and lowering, and the wind high 
1 he wide enclosure at the Abbey of Dryburgh w as thronged w ith old 
and young , and when the coffin was taken from the hearse, and again 
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laid on tlie sTionWorsof tbe afflicted BemnB-men, one deep Bob burst 
from a tbousand bps Mr Arclideacon ‘Wilbams read tlie Biinal Ser- 
vice of tbe Chiircli of England , and tbiis, about half-past five o’clock 
in the evening of Wcdncsdav, the 26tb of September, 1832, tbe remains 
of Sir Walter Scott -were laid by tbe side of Ins wife m tbe Eepiilcbre of 
Ins ancestors — “ tn sun and certain hope of the resvrrcchon to eternal life, 
through our Lord Jesus Ohnst who shall change our vile body that it may 
he hie unto His glorious lody, according to the mighlyivoTl,ing,wherd>yHeis 
able to subdue all things to Himself"*- 


COKCLPSION 

Wc read in Solomon, “Tlie heart knowetb bis own bittemcss, and a 
stranger doth not intermeddle witb bis joy and a wise poet of our own 
tmie thus beautifully expands tbe saying — 

“ Wlij sbould we faint and fear to bic alone, , 

Since ;dl alone, so Heaven has willed, we die. 

Nor even the tendcrest lieart, and next our own, 

^oiva half the reasons wh> we smilo and Bigli*”+ 


Sucb considerations bave always induced me to regard witb small respect 
any attempt to debneatc fuUy and ex&cQy any human being’s ebaracter 
I distrust, even in very bumble cases, our capacity for judgmg our 
neighbour fairly , and I cannot but pity tbe presumption that must sw eU 
m tlie heart and brain of any ordinaiy brother of tbe race, when he dares 
to pronounce, ex caihedrd, on tbe whole structure and complexion of a 
great mind, from tbe comparatively narrow and scanty matcnals which 
can by possibility have been placed before him. Nor is tbe difficulty to 
my view lessened, — ^perhaps it is rather increased, when tbe great man 
IS a great artist It is true that many of tbe feebngs common to our 
nature can only be expressed adequately, and that some of tbe finest of 
them can only be expressed at ail, in the language of art, and more 
especially in the language of poetry But it is equally true, that high 
and sane art never attempts to express that for which the artist docs not 
daim and expect general sympathy, and however much of what we had 
thoifght to be our own secrets he ventures to give shape to, it becomes, I 
can never help bdiovuig, modest understandmgs to rest convmced that 
there remained a world of deeper mysteries to which the digiuty of genius 
would refuse any utterance 

I ha\e theretore endeavoured to lay before the reader those parts of 
Sir Walter’s character to which we ha\ e access, as they were indicated m 
Ills sayings and domgs tlirough the long series of his years — ^making nse, 
w’henever it was possible, of his own letters and diaries rather than of any 
other materials , but refrained &om obtruding almost anything of com- 
ment It w as my w ish to let the character develop itsi^ , and conscious 


monument fomed from a solid hloclv of Aberdeen granite, designed by 
exeented by ^lan Cnnningbam, coiers Scott’s tomb It bcara 
Iiw name and date of death — tEniTOB.! 

+ Sc3 ]^eble's Cbnstiau Year 
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that I ha^ a \vilfully witliheld notIuBg that might assist the mature reader 
to arnve at just coudusious, I am by no means desirous of drnmng out 
a detailed statement of my own. I am not going to “peep and botanize” 
upon Ins grave But a few general obseivations will be forgiven, perhaps 
exjpected 

1 believe that if the history of any one family in upper or middle life 
could be faithfully written, it might be as generally mterestmg, and as 
permanently useful, as that of any nation, howeier great and renowned 
J3ut literature has never produced any worthy book of this class, and 
probably it never wiU The only lineages in which we can pretend to 
read personal cliaraoler far back, with any distinctness, aie those of kings 
“and princes, and a few noble houses of the first cmmencc , and it hardly 
needed Sivift’s biting satire to satisfy the student of the past, that the 
verj' highest iiedigrees are as uncertam as the very lowest. We flatter 
the reigning monarch, or his haughtier satelhte, by tracing in their 
Imeaments the mighty conqueror or profound legislator of a former 
century But call up the dead, accordmg to the Dean’s incantation, and 
we might have the real ancestor in some chambcrlam, confessor, oi 
musician 

Scott delighted, perhaps above all other books, in such as awroxiniate 
to the character of good family histones as, for evample, Gtodscioft’s 
House of Douglas and Angus, and the Memone of the Somervilles — 
whidi last IS, ns for as 1 know, the best of its class in any language , and 
Ins reprmt of the tmual Memonals of the Hahbiirtons, to whose dust 
ho IS now gathered, was but one of a thousand indications of lus anxiety 
to reahze his own ancestry to lus imagination No testamentary deed, 
instnimcnt of contract, or entry in a parish register seemed valueless to 
him, if it bore in any manner, however obscure or distant, on the per- 
sonal history of any of his ascertainable predecessors The chromcles of 
the mcc furnished the fireside talk to which he hsteued in mfancy at 
Sniailholni, and his first rhymes were those of Satchels His physical 
infirmitj' was reconciled to him, even digmfied, perhaps, by tracing it 
back to forefathers who acquired famousness in their own way, in spile 
ot such disadvantages These studies led by easy and inevitable bnks 
to those of the history of lus pronnee generally, and then of lus native 
kingdom. The lamp of Ins zeal burnt on bnghter and brighter aimdst 
the dust of parchments , his love and pnde vivified whatever he hung 
over 111 these dim records, and patient antiquarianism, long broodmg and 
meditating, became gloriously transmuted into the winged spirit of 
national poefay 

'\^^lateve^ he had in himself he would fain have made out a hereditary 
claim for. He often spoke both senously and sportively on the subject 
He had assembled about him m his "own great parlour,” as he called it 
— ^the room in which he died — all the pictures of his ancestors that he 
could come by, and in lus most genial evemng mood he seemed never to 
w cary of perusing them The Cavaber of Kmecrankie, brav(^ faithful, 
learned, and romantic old "Beardic,” a determmed but melancholy 
countenance, was never surveyed without a repetition of the solitary 
Latin rhyme of his Vow He had, of course, no portraits of the elder 
heroes of Harden to lecture upon , but a skilful hand had supplied the 
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Mine wall witli a fanciful delineation of the rough wooing of « Mcilde- 
inoutlicd Me" and the only historical picture, propeily so called, that 
he eicr bespoke uas to he taken (for it was never executed) from the 
liaid o’ the fiedsinre, when 


And 


"Tlic Tyuid’s Wat, that worthy man. 

Brought in that snmarae wool heseen , 

"Tlie Rntlicrforfli, mth groat renown, 
Coinoyci’ the town o* Julhingh ont," 


The ardent hut sagacious “ goodman of Sand5'knowe” hangs hy bUU OIUU 
of his father, “ Bearded Wat , ” and often, when niorali/ing m his latter 
dais 01 or the douhtful conditions of his ultimate fortunes, Su? Walter 
would point to “Honest Eohm," and say, “Blood will out — iny build- 
ing and planting was hut his huying the hunter before he stodeed his 
shcep-w alk over again.” “ And j et,” I once heard him say, glancing to 
the ukencss of his oivn staid calculating father, “it is a wonder, too— for 
I liaae a tliread of the attomci' in me.” And so no doubt he had, for 
the “ elements ” w ere mingled in him curiously as well as “ gently ” 

An imagination such as'his, concentrating its day-dreams on things of 
this o^er, soon shaped out a world of its own— to w'hich it would fain 
accommodate the real one The love of his country became indeed a 
jiassion, no knight over tilted for his mistress more willingly than he 
would ha\e hlecl and died,to pieservc even the airiest sunnving nothing 
of her antique pretensions for Scotland But the Scotland of his aflcctions 
had the clan Scott for her kernel Next and almost equal to the thione 
\i as Buccleuch Fancy rebuilt and most prodigally embellished the whole 
■'> stem of the social existence of the middle ages, in which the clansman 
(w hoiCYcr there were clans) neknowdedge practically no soverign hut his 
chief The author of the “ Lay” would rather have seen his heir carry 
the banner of Bollcndon g.allaiitly at a football match on Carterhaugh, 
than he would haic heard that the hoy had attained the highest hononis 
of tlie first unnersity in Eniopc His original pnde was to he acknow- 
Itilgcd mcuiboi of one of the “hononiahle families” whoso progenitors 
h id been celebrated by .Satchels for following this banner in blind 
obedience to the patriarchal leader, his first and last woildly ambition 
was to be lumselt the founder of a distinct branch, ho disircd to plant 
a l<i>lnig root, and dre.amt not of personal fame, hut of long-distant 
generations re)oicmg in the name of “ Scott of Abbotsford ” By this 
idea all his reveries — all liis aspirations — all his plana and efforts were 
01 eishadow ed and controlled The great object and end only rose into 
clearer daylight, and swelled into more substantial duucnsions, as public 
applause strciiglliencd bis confidence in liis owti powers and faculties, and 
when he bad leached the siunnut of iinnvallea honour, he clung to his 
first love with the faith of a Paladin. It is easy enough to smiw at all 
ilu*! , many will not understand it,. and some who do may pity it But 

thing from the modem vulgar ambition of 
w umPI ^ lordliest vision of acres 

or YiJliwf OT situated on Ettrick 
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“Plensa«t Tmcilale 

Fast by the rucr Tweed" 

somewlicrc withm tlio pnmoval tcmtoiy of “the Eough Clan " 

Uis worldly ambition n as thus grafted on tliat ardent feeling for blood 
and kmdied, winch was the great redeeming clement in the social life of 
what we call Uio middle ages , and — though no man estimated the solid 
adi.intagcs of modern exislencc more justly than he did, iihcn rcstram- 
ing his ianej’j he e\erciEed his graver faeulhes on the comparison — it w as 
the natural cfTecl of the studies he devoted himself to and rose bj', to 
indispose him for dwelling on the sober results of judgment and reason 
in all such matters "What a sinking passage that is in one of his letters 
where he declines to write a biography of Queen Maiy, “because 
his opinion w as contrary to his feClmg ' ” But he confesses the same of 
his Jacobitism , and yet how eagerly docs he seem to hai o grasped at the 
■shadow, hoivevcr false and futile, under which he chose to see the means 
of recoiicilin" his Jacobitism with loyalty to the reigning monarch who 
beftneiided him ' We find him, over and oier again, alluding to Geoige 
IV as acqiunn" a title de jure, on the death of the pooi Cardinal of Yoik I 
Yet who could hai c knoivn better that whatei er rights the c\ilcd males 
of the Stuart line ei er possessed, must have leniained entire with their 
female descendants ? 

The same resolution to give imagination her scope, and alwajs in 
fas our of antiquity, is the ruling pnnciplc and chaim of all his best 
w ntings , and he indulged and embodied it so largely in his buildings at 
Abbotsford, that to have cui failed the exposition of his fond imtiriug 
enthusiasm on that score w ould have been hke omitting the Prince in 
a cast of Hamlet So alsb with all the details of liis hospitable cMstence 
when ho had fauly completed his “romance in stone and lime," — eieiy 
outline copied from «onic old baronial edifice iii Scotland — every roof 
and window blazoned wnth clan bcanngs, or the lion lampant gules, or 
the heads of the ancient Stuart kings He wished to revive the intonor 
life of the castles he had emulated — ^their wide open jojous reception of 
all comers, but especially of kinsmen, allies, and neighbouis — ^liallads 
and pibrochs to enliven llowing bowls and qimghs— jolly hunting fields 
m which yeoman and gentleman might ride side by side — and mirthful 
dances, where no Sir Percy Shafton need blush to lead out the millci’s 
daughter In the brightest mcndian of his genius and fame, this was - 
his beau rdeal All the rest, however agreeable and flattenng, was but 
“leather and prunella "to this There was much kindness surely m 
such ambition — in spite of the apparent contradiction in terms, was 
there not reallj' much huniilily about it ? - * 

To this ambition we ow e the gigantic monuments of Scott’s geniu's, 
and to the kindly feelings out of which liis ambition grow, giew also his 
fatal connection w ith merchandise The BaUantynes were his old school- 
fellow s , and the reader has had means to judge whether, when once 
embarked in their concerns, he ever could have got out of them again, 
until Hide c<alamity, at one blow, broke the meshes of his entanglement 
I need not recur to that sad and complicated chapter Nor, pcihaps, 
need I offer any more speculations, by way of explaining, and reconciling 
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to lus previous and subsequent history and demeanour, cither the mys- 
tery in -which he had chosen to rap Ins commercial connexions from 
his most intimate foends, or the portentous carelessness -with which he 
abandoned these malteis to the direction of negligent and inefficient 
colleagues And yet I ouglit, I rather thinlc, to have suggested to certam 
classes of mj leaders, at a much earlier stage, that no man can bo called 
either to the English or the Scottish Bat uho is knoivn to have any 
direct interest in any commercial undertaking of any sort , and that the 
body of feelings oi prejudices in which tins legulation origmated— (for 
though there might be sound reason for it besides, such imdoubtculy 
vns, the mam source)— pret ailed m Scotland in Sir ‘Walter’s youth, to 
an extent of wlndi tbo present gcnemtion may not easily form an ade- 
quate notion In the minds of the “ northern noblesse de la robe,” as they 
aic stjled in Eedganntlet, such fechngs had -wide and potent authority, 
insomuch that I can understand porfeclly how Scott, even after ho ceased 
to practise at the Bar, being still a Sheriff and a member of the Eaculty 
of Advocates, should have shrunk very sensitively fiom the idea of 
having lus alliance with a trading form revealed among his comrades of 
the gown And, moreover, the practice of mystery is, perhsms, of all 
practices the one most likely to grow into a habit , secret brceefs secret , 
and I iscnbe, after all, the long silence about Waverley to the matured 
influence of tins habit, at least as ranch as to any of the motives which 
the author has thought fit to assign m his late confessions 

But was there not, m fact, something that lay far deeper than a mere 
professional prejudice ? 

Among many things in Scott’s Diaiics which cast strong light upon 
the previous part of his history, the reluct,ince winch he confesses him- 
self to hiic alwavs felt towards the resumption of the iiroper appointed 
tisk, however wullmg, nay eager, to labour scdiiloiisly on something 
I Isc, can hardly have escaped the reader’s notice We know liow gal- 
1 rally he combated it in flic general , but these precious Dianes them- 
selves arc not the least pregnant proofs of the extent to which it very often 
piovailed— for an hour or two, at least, if not for the day. 

I think this, if we wcic to go no further, might hdp ns somewhat in 
undcrslanding the neglect about superintending the Messrs Ballnntynes’ 
hdgeis and bill books , and, consequently, the rashness about buymg 
land, building, and the like 

But to w'liat are we to ascribe the origin of this reluctance towards 
acciiraic and minute investigation and transaction of busmess of various 
sorts, so important to himself, in a man possessing such extraordmary 
s.igacity, and exercising it cvexy day wifli such admirable regulanty and 
piocision, in the ianoi« capacities of the head of a family, the fnend, 
llic magistrate, the most distinguished citizen of Edinburgh, beyond all 

Of Scottish aristocracy He ^mantic idealijafaon 

himself he had very icon acqmrcTsomelhraT, ^escendante (for 

to self-love and vanity) a dlent 
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Bclicme of life sO tiolistituted oiigmally, and winch his huicy pictured as 
capable of being so revived as to admit of the kindliest personal contact 
between (almost) the peasant at the plough, and the magnate with 
revenues nvallmg the monarch’s It was the patiiarchal — the clan 
system that he thought of, one that never prevailed even in Scotland, 
•\yithin the histoncal period that is to say, except in the Highlands, and 
in his own dear Borderhmd This system knew nothing of commerce , 
as little certainly of literature beyond the raid-ballad of the wandering 
harper, — ’ 

"High placed m hall— a welcome guest " 

His fihal reverence of imogmation shrunk from marnng the antu^ue, if 
barbarous, simplicity 1 suspect that at the highest elevation of his 
literary renown — when pnnees bowed to his name, and nations thrilled 
at it— he would have considered losing nU that at a change of the wind 
as nothing, compared to partmg with Ins place as the Cadet of Harden 
and Clansman oi Buccleuch, who had, no matter by what means, reached 
such a position, that when a notion arose of embodying a Buccleuch 
Legion not a Scott m the Forest would have thought it otherwise than 
natural for Ahboisford to be one of the field-officers I can, therefore, 

' understand that he may have, from the very first, excited the dispensing 
power of imagmation very litoally, in virtually absolving himself from 
dwelling on the wood of which his ladder was to be constructed Enough 
was said in a preceding chapter of the obvious fact that the author of 
such a senes of romances as ms must have, to all intents and purposes, 
lived more than half lus Me in worlds purely fantastic In one of the 
hist obscure and faltenng pages of his Diary he says, that if any one 
asked him how much of his thought was occupied by the novel then in 
hand, the nnsiver would have been, that m one sense it never occupied 
him except when the amanuensis sat before him, but that in another it 
w as never five minutes out of lus head Such, I have no doubt, the ca'^o 
had always been But I must be excused from doubting wdicthcr, when - 
the substantive fiction actually in process of manufacture was ab<>eiit 
from his mind, the space was often or voluntarily occupied (no positive 
external duty inteiposing) upon the real practical worJly position and 
business of the Cleik of Session, of the Sheriff, — ^Icast of all of the 
pnnter or the bookseller 

The sum is, if I read him anght, that he wns alw ays -willing, in his 
ruminative moods, to veil, if possible, from his omi optics the kind of 
machinery by which alone he had lound the means of attaining his 
darling objects Having acquired a perhaps unpaialleled power oi ci the 
direction ot scarcely paralleled faculties, he chose to exeit his power in 
this manner On no other supposition can I find hishibtoiy mtelligible, 
— I mean, of course, the great obvious and marking facts ol lus history , loi 
I hope I have sufiiciently disclaimed all pretention to a thorough-going 
analysis He appears to have studiously escaped from whatever could 
have interfered tnth his own enjoyment — to have revelled in the f.iii 
results, and waved the wand of obliieiatiug magic over all besides, and 
persisted so long, that (like the soieercr he celebrates) ho bcc»inie the 
dupe of his own delusions. 
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on a haughty liatnpliug do\\n of nil delicate and lender thoughts and 
feeling*! Ho lajs Ins heart hare in lub Diarj , and mc there read m 
ehaiacteri! that will nei cr die, how the stoniest resolution of a philosopher 
huij he at once nuickened and adorned by the gentlest impulses of thet 
spirit of love, MUich alone makes poetry the angel of life Tins is the 
niouicnt in nliich postenty will desire to fix Ins portraiture. It is then, 
ti uli , that — 

lie sits. Iinonsst men, like a descended god , 
lie Intfi a kind ol honour sets him off 
More than a mortal seeming " 

lint the noble c\hibit]on n as not a fleeting one , it u .is not tliat a robust 
nnnd cle\ aled itself by a- fierce efibit for the cii'^ib of an horn Tlie 
niniti idoiii la"!tcd i\ illi his daj s , and if it shortened them, let us roiucm- 
ber Ins onn immortal nords — 

*' Sound, sound the clmou, lilt tho fifo. 

To all the sensual \sorld prorlaim— 

Ono croisdcd hour of glorious lifu 
Is 1101111 an ago inthont i inmo " 

For flic rest, I presume, it mil be allowed that no human chaiactci' 
11 Inch MO luiie tho opporlumtj of studiinginth equal minuteness, had 
few Cl fiiulls mixed up in its texture The grand virtue of fortitude, the 
b.ibis of all others, w as nci er di^plsi) cd in higher perfection than m Iniu , 
and it was, as perhaps hue courage alivajs is, combined intli an equally 
adniiKiblo spirit of Kuidncss and humanity IIis piide, if ivc must Kill 
it 80, uudehased by the least tincture of mere vaiuty, w os nilcrtw mod 
w ith a most oxquifiilo clianlj , and w ns not mconsistent with ti ue humility 
If c\cr the principle of kiudlmcss was incarnated m a mere man, it w’.as 
in him , and real kindliness can ueier bo but modest In tho social rela- 
tions of life, where men are most cffcctiwlly tried, no spot can bo detected 
in Inui lie was a patient, dutiful, itvcrcnt sou , a generous, compiis- 
sionatc, tendci husband , an honc.st, careful, and most .ilfcaionatc fatlicr 
Never was a more virtuous or a happiei fireside than his The influence 
of Ills mighty genius shadowed it impciteptibly , liis calm good sense, 
and his angelic sweetness of heart and temper, icgulatcd and soflcncd a 
strict hut paternal distipline llis children, ns thej grew up, niulerslood 
by degrees the high piivilegc of their birth , hut the profoundcst souse 
of his greatness ncicr di*-turhed then contuicnbc in his goodness The 
buoyant play of Ins Kjnrits made him sit young among the j'oung , 
paicnt and sonscemul to live in binthcxhood togetliei ; and the elm airy 
of Ins imagination threw a ccrUam .lu of courteous gallantry into his 
rtlalions w’lth his daughters, wduch gaae a aerj* iieciiliai gince to the 
fondness of their inlcrooursc Though there could not be a- gentler 
inolher tliau Lady Scott, on those delicate occasions most inloicbluig to 
}onng la<Iicslhc} .alw,ajs made then fatliei the first confukant 
To the depth of hiB finternal afleclion I asciibe mainly the only 
ex.imi>le of dcp.arluie from the decorum of polished manners which a 
keen olmvcr of him through hfe ever anlnosscd m him, or myov’it 
txpeiieucc and infoinintion allord any trace of Injuiics done to himself 
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no nipn foiqave more easilj —more •mllingly repaid by benefits But it 
was not so n lien be first and unexpectedly saw before him the noble per- 
son ^\bo, as bo considered things at tbe time, bad availed bimsclf of bis 
parbamcntary privilege to cast a sbadc of insult upon tbe cbaracter of 
Ins next and best-loved brother 

But perhaps tbe most touclung evidence of tbe lasting tenderness of 
bis earh domestic feelings was exhibited to bis executors when they 
opened bis repositones in search of bis testament, tbe ei ening after bis 
biuiaL On bfting up bis desk 110 found arnin^ in careful order a 
senes of bttle objects, wbicb bad obviously been so placed there that bis 
ej e might rest on them everj' mommg before be be^an bis tasks These 
were tbe old-fasluoned boxes that bad garnished bis mother’s toilette 
when be, a sickly child, slept in her dressmg-room — ^tbe sih er timer- 
stand which the joung advocate bad bought lor her with bis first nve- 
gumea fee — a row of small packets msenbed with her band, and con- 
taining tbe hair of those of her oflspnng that bad died before bei — 
ins fauier’s snufi-box and etm-case — and more tbmgs of tbe like sort, 
recalling 

“ The old funiliar faces.” 


Tlie same feebng was apparent in all tbe arrangement of his private apartr 
ment Pictures of his father and mother w ere tbe only ones m bis dress- 
ing-room The clumsy antique cabinets that stood there, tlimgs of a very 
dilferent class from the beautiful and costly productions 111 the pubbe 
rooms below, bad all belonged to tbe fimuture of Geoi^e’s Square Even 
bis father’s nckety washing-stand, with all its cramped appurtenances, 
though exceedmgly unlike n hat a man of bis i ery scrnpulous habits woidd 
have selected m these days, kept its ground Tbe whole place seemed 
fitted up like a bttle chapel of tbe lares 
Such a son and parent could hardly fail in any of tbe other social rela- 
tions No man was a fiinier or more mdefatigablc friend I know not 
that be ever lost one , and a few, with w bom, during the eneigetic middle 
staoe of bfe, from pobtical dilfcrences or other accidental circumstances, 
be 111 ed less famihailv, bad all gathered round him, and renewed tbe full 
uarmth of earlj affection m bis later daj's There was enough to dignify 
the coimexion in them eyes, but nothmg to chill it on either side The 
imagination tint so completely mastered him iihen he cliose to giie hei 
the rem was kept luidcrmost determmed control when anv of the positive 
obligations of activ c life came mto question A high and pure sense of 
duty presided over uhatever he had to do as a citizen and a magistiatc, 
and as a landlord he considered his estate ns an extension of his hearth 
Of his pohticjd creed, the nmny who hold a different one will, of course, 
wiat it "was tlie natiuxil Tiuit of liis pootical devotion to tlic mere pre- 
judice of •mtiqmtj* ; imd I am quite willmg to aUow tint this must liai e 
hid 1 great share m the matter, and tliat he himself uoiild hue been as 
little ishaincdof the worfprawficeasof the uoid anUnuiti, IVhciieier 
Scollind rould be coi^dered as standmg sepirate on any question from 
^ empire he wia not only apt, but eager to embrace tbe oppor- 
tunity of a^in reboK^ng is it uere, tfie old sig^d of nationil mdrocn- 
duicc . and I smcerelj bcheve that no circumstance in his literirj career 
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gave Turn so mach personal satisfaction, as the success of MalacH Mala- 
growfhei’s Epistles. He confesses, towerer, m his Diary, that he was 
aware how much it became him to summon calm reason to battle imagi- 
native prepossesxons on this score s and I am not aware that they ever 
led him into any serious practical error He delighted inlettmg his fancy 
ran wild about ghosts and witches and horoscopes, but I venture to say, 
had he sat on the jndicial bench a hundred years before he was bom, no 
man would have been more certain to give juries sound direction in esti- 
mating fte pretends! evidence of supernatural occurrences of any sort | 
and I heKeve, in like manner, ttiat had any anti-English faction, civil or 
rd^on^ sprung up in his own time in Scotland, he wonld have done 
more than any other living man could have hoped to do for putting it 
down- He V, as on all practical points a steady, conscientious Tory of the 
school of WiHiam Pitt, who, though an anti-revolutioinst, was certainly 
anything but an anti-reformer. He rejected the innovations, m the midst 
of which he died, as a revival, nnder alarmingly authoritative auspices, 
of the doctrines which had endangered Bntain in his youth, and desolated 
Europe throughout his prime of manhood May the doomy anticipations 
which hung over his dn aug years be unfulfilled ' But should cbey be 
so, let posterity remember that the warnings, and the leristance of his and 
other powerful mteUects, wereprobably in that event the appointed means 
for averting a catastrophe in wlncli,had England fallen, the whole avilized 
world must have been mvolyed 

Sir "Walter received a strictly raUgious education imder the eye of 

J axents, whose virtuous conduct was m unison with the pxinraples they 
esired to instil into their cMIdren. From the great doctrmes thus re- 
commended, he appears never to have swerved , but he must he num- 
bered among the many who have incurred considerable nsk of domg so, 
in consequence of the rigidity with which Presbyterian heads of nunihes, 
in Scotland, were used to enforce compliance with various relics of the 
puritanical observance He took up, early in life, a reputnsance to the 
mode in which puhhe worship is conducted in the Scottish Establish- 
ment ; and adhered to thd sister Church, whose system of government 
and discipline he bdieved to be the fairest copy of the primitive polity, 
and whose htanies and collects he reverenced ashavinp been transmitted 
to us &om the immediately sncceedmg that of the Apostles The 
few pasages in lus Diaries m which he alludes to his own rehctons feel- 
ings and practices, show clearly the sober, serene, and elevated" finme of 
mmd in which he habitually contemplated man’s relations with his 
Maker ; the modesty with wMch he shrunk &om mdulgmg either the 
presumption of reason, or the entravogance of imagination, m the pro- 
vince of Faith, his humble rehance on the wisdom and mercy of God, 
and his finn belief that we are placed in this state of existence, not to 
speculate about another, but to prepare ouisdves for it by active exer- 
tion of OUT mtellectual faculties, and the constant cultivation of kmd- 
ncss and benevolence towards our feUow-men. 

But Ms moral, political, and relimous c^racter has sniScitntly im- 
pressed itsdf upon the great body m hS wiitmgs. He is indeed one of 
the few great authors of modem Europe who stand acquitted of having 

cc 
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^tten & line that onght to have embittered the bed of death_ Hi 
yny^ teach the practical lessons of morality and Christianity in the 
most captivating form— nnobtmsirely and unaffectedly. And I think 
it IS not refining too far to say, that in these works, as wm as in his whole 
demeanonx as a of lettei^ we nay trace the happy effects — (enongh 

has already been said as to some less fortunate and agreeable onds)— if 
his having written thronghont with a view to something beyond the ac- 
quisition of personal fame- Perhaps no great poet ever made his litera- 
ture so com^etdy ancillaiy to the objecte and puiposes of practical life. 
However his imagination, might expatiate, it sure to rest over his 
home. The sancti^ of domestic love and social duty were never for- 
gotten ; and the same circumstance that most ennobles all his triumph^ 
affords also the best apology for his errors 


Prom the firsts his possession of a strong and brilliant gemns was ac- 
knowledged, and the extent of it seems to have been gue^ed by others, 
before he wns able to persuade himself that he had claim to a place 
the masters of literature. The ease with which he did every thn^ 
deceived him; and he probably would never have done himself any 
measnre of justice, even as compared with those of his own tune, hut 
for the feet, which no modesty could long veil, that whatever he did 
became immediately "the fasten , ^ — ^the object of all but umversal imi- 
tation. Evenas to this,hewasoffenready to surmise that thepnontyof 
his own movement might have been matter of accident; ana certamy 
notbu^can mark the humility of his nund more strikingly than the style 
m which he discusses, in his Diary, the pretentions of the pigmies that 
swarmed and feetted in the deep w^e of his nu^ty vessel To the really 
original wnters among his contemTOranes he did full justice ; no diffe- 
rences of theory or f^e had the least power to disturb his candour 
In some cases he rejoiced in fedum and expie^mg a cordial admiratioii, 
where he was met by, at besl^ a efid and gmdpmg reaprocity • and m 
others, hm generosity was proof against not onty the private behef, but 
the public exrosnre of envions mahgmty. Lord Byron might well sav 
that Scott could be jealous of no one; hut the immeasurable distance did 
notprevent many finm bang jealous of him 
1^ propensity to think too wdl of other men’s works spmi^, of course, 
inainly feom hisr modesty and good nature ; but the hrilhancy of his 
intagiTint ion greatly snshnned the delnaon It nnconsciondy gave pre- 
ddon to the trembling outline, and life and warmth to the vapia colours 
before him. This was espeoally the case as to romances and novds ; flie 
Ecen^ and characters in them were invested with so much of the “lit'ht 
withm,” that he would clcse with, r^ret volumes which, perhaps.'no 
othm pemm, e^pt d iall ed glutton of the drculating library, ever 


hollowed tomip with its of fellow, he looked through the 

^ dumsv toy seems 

Hwdled almost into “the majesty of buned Denmark.* 

it 1^0 be ho]^d that toe spirit which breathes through his works mav 
conbnue to act on our literalure, and consequently on the chSrS 
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iDoimeis of men The mce that greT? np nnder the m&nence of that 
intellect can hardly he exTCcted to appreciate fully their own obligations 
to it* and yet if we consider what were the tendendes of the minds and 
works that, hut for his, must have been nniivalled in flie power and 
opportunity to mould young ideas, we may picture to oni^lves in some 
measure the magnitude of the debt we owe to a perpetual succession, 
through thirty years, of publications unapproachw in charm, and all 
ins tilling a high and hcalmy code ; a bracing, mvigoratmg spirit ; a con* 
tempt of mean passions, whether vindictive or voluptuous ; humane ^ 
cban^, as distinct &om moral laxity as firom nn^mpathizmg austenty; 
sagadty too deep for cynicism, and tenderness never degenerate into 
sentimentality animated thronghont in thonght, opimon, feeling, and 
style, hy one and the same pure energetic principle — ^apith and savour 
of mah&ood; appealing to whatever is good and loyal in our natures, and 
rebuking whatever is low and selfish 

Had Sir Walter never taken a duect part in pohtics as a writer, the 
visible bias of Ins mind on snch subjects must have had a great influence ; 
nay, the mere iect that snch a man belonged to a particular side would 
have been a very important wdgbt m the haJance. Bjs services, direct 
and indirect^ towards repressmg the revolutionary propensities of his age 
were vast— fat beyond the comprdiension of vulgar pohticians. 

On the whole lhave no donht that, ti^e mote the det^ of his personal 
history are revealed and stndied, the more poweriMlvwill that be found 
to inculcate the same great lessons with his works, ’^ere else shall we 
he taught better how prosperity may he extended hy beneficence, and 
adveisiQ!" confronted hy exertion ? Inhere can we see the "follies of tie 
wise” more strikingly iehnked,and a character more beautifully purified 
and exalted in the parage through affliction to death? I have fingered 
so long over the details that I have, perhaps, become, even firom that cir- 
cnuBtance alone, less gnalified than more rapid snrveyors may be to seize 
the effect in the mass. But who doe& not fed. that there is something 
very invigorating as well as elevating m the contemplation ? His diar* 
acter seems to hdong to some older and stronger period than ours, and, 
indeed, I cannot hdp likening it to the architectam fabnes of other ages, 
which he most de%hted in, where there is snch a congregation of 
imagery and tracery, snch endless indulgence of whim and fancy, the 
sublime blending here with the beauti^ and there contrasted wi& the 
grotesque,— half, perhaps, seen in the dear daylight, and half by rays 
tmged with the blazoned forms of the past— tiiat one may he apt to get 
be^dered amongthe vaiiely of particnfar impressions, and notfeeldther 
the unity of the grand design, or the height and solidness of the structure, 
imtil the door h^ been closed npon the labyrinth of aides and dirines^ 
and yon survey it firom a distance, but still within its shadow. 

And yet as, with whatever admiration his tiiends could not but regard 
him constontiy when among them, the prevailing feeling was still love 
and afiecticn, so is it now, and so must ever it he, as to his memory It is 
not the privilege of every reader to have partaken m the finendship of 
A (xSEAT A2tD GOOD iiAiT , but 'those who have not may be assured, that 
the sentiment, winch the near homdy contemplation of such a being in- 
spires, IS a thing entirely bv itself, — 
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** Not another comfort like to this 

Succeed m unkno^ fate ” 

And now to conclude —In the year 1832, IVancc and Germany, as 
well as Britain, had to mourn over their brightest intellects Goethe 
shortly preceded Scott, and Cuvier followed him, and with these mighty 
lights nere ea-fongiushed many others of no common order — among the 
rest Cmbbe and Slackintosh. 

Many of those who had beenintimatMy connected with Scott in various 
wavs soon also followed him J ames Ballantyne was already on his death* 
bei when he heard of his great fnend and patron’s deatli. Tlie foreman 
of the prmting-housc, a decent and faithful man, who had known all 
their secrets, and done his best for their service, both in piroi^erouB and 
adverse times, by name M'Oorkindale, began to droop and pine, and died 
too in a few months. James Ho^ the Ettnck Shepherd, must also be 
mentioned He died on the 21st of November, 1835 , but it had been 
better for his fame had his end been of eoilicr date, for he did not follow 
his best benefactor until he had insulted his dust. Lastly, I observe, ds 
this sheet is passmg tlirough the press, the death of the Bev George 
Thomson— the happy “ Dominie Thomson ” of the happy days of Abbote- 
ford He died at Edinburgh on the 8th of January, 1838 
Miss Anne Scott received at Christmas, 1832, a grant of £200 per 
annum from the prii'y purse of King William IV. But her name did 
not long burden the pension hst Her constitution had been miscrahly 
blattered m the course of her long and painful attendance, first on her 
mother’s illness, and then on her father’s, and perhaps reverse of fortune, 
and disappomtments of various sorts connected with tha^ had also heavy 
effect. IVom flie day of Sir Walter’s death, the strong stimulus of duty 
being lost, she too often looked and spoke like one 

"Taking the measure of on unmade grave." 

After a bnef interval of disordered health, she contracted a hmm fever 
which carried her off abruptly. She died in my house in the Begent’s 
Park on the 25th June, 1833, and her remains arc placed in the Hew 
Cemeterv in the Harrow Boad, 

The adjoining grave holds those of her nephew John Hugh Lockhart, 
who died 15th December, 1831, and also those of my wife Sophia, who 
expired after a long illness, which she bore with all possible meekness 
and fortitude, on the 17th of May, 1837 The deigyman who read the 
funeral service over her was her father’s fnend, and hers, and mine, the 
Eev Henry Hart Milman, one of the Prebendaries of 'Wcstnimslcr, and 
a little incident which be happened to observe dunng the prayers sug- 
gested to him some veraes, which he transnutted to me the mominc 
after, and wluch the reader will not, I beheve, conador altonether mis. 
placed in the last page of these memoirs of Iict father. mis- 
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STANZAS. 

Jfay 22,1837 

'* Over that solemn pageant mnto and dark, 

Where in the gra^ene laid to rest 
Heaven’s latest, not least welcome gnest, 

What didst than on the wing, thou jocund lark 1 
Horenng in unrebukcd glee, 

Aud carolmg above that mournful company 1 

" 0 thou light loving and melodious bird. 

At every sad and solemn fall 
Of mme own voice, each interval 
In the soul-elevating prayer, I heard 
Thy quivcnng descant full and clear — 

Discord not inharmomous to the ear I 

“We laid her there, the Minstrel's darling child. 

Seem’d it then meet that, borne away 
Prom the close city’s dubious day, 

Her dirge should be thy natiie woodnote wild , 

Nurs^ upon nature’s lap, her sleep 
Should bo where birds maj sing, and dewj flowerets weep t 

*' Ascendest thou, air- wondering messenger i 
Above us slowly Imgenug yet. 

To bear our deep, our mute regret , 

To waft upon thy faithful xnng to her 
The husband’s fondest last farewell. 

Love’s final porting pang, the unspoke, the unspeakable f 

" Or ^dst thou rather chide with thy bhthe voice 
Our selfish gnef that would delay 
Her passage to a bnghter day , 

Bidding ns mourn no longer, but rejoice 
That it hath heavenward flown hke thee, 

Ihat spirit from this cold world of sm and sorrow free! 

" I watched thee, lessening, lessening to the sight, 

Still faint and fainter winnowing. 

The sunshme with thy dwindlmg wing, 

A speck, a movement in the rnfilea light, 

IW thou wert melted in the sky, 

An undistinguished part of the bright infinity. 

“ Meet emblem of that lightsome spirit thou I 
That still wherever it might come, 

Shed sunshine o'er that happy home. 

Her ta^ of kindliness and gladness now 
Absolved, with the element above 
Hath mingled, and become pure light, pure joy, pure love ” 


Tliere remain, therefore, of Sir Walter's race only Jus tw o sons, Waller, 
his successor m tlie baronetcy, Major in the 15th Eegiment of Hussars ,* 
and Ghnrles, a clerk in the office of her Majesty's Secretory of State for 

* He died at sea near the Cape of Good Hope, Fchniar} Stb, 1840. 
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Foidga Aifiixts wifli two childreajcft by liabc ^er Sopbioj d 

onaagitlt _ , 's' 

Shoroy after Sir XTaltei^ death, bis sons imd myself, as ius es<^tp^ 
endeaTonxed to makcsach arrangements as weie Tritbin oia^Ppwef for 
compl eting the great object of bis own wishis and fataI^esfc&<mdl<>We 
fonnd the lemaming pzindpal snm of the BaUan^e debt'to, be ahbnf 
£54,000. -j p9 ,QQQ bad bew insnred upon bis life; there were «me 
monies in the lumds of the Trustees, and Sir Codell veiy btodsomely 

A^v*nTknA 4 a ne 4Tia ItnlftnMk- illimiti AHH flvnf TTA^Tnirrkf. Tnfit. 
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right property andliteraiy remains, until such time ns new odd 
consohdated obligation should be disoiaigcd. 

Berides his commercial debt Sir Wolt» left; aim one of £10,000, cou; 
tracted by himself as an inditidnal when struggliogiosappoxtOcmstable 
in December, 1825, and secoxed by mortgage on the lands of Abbotsfprd 
And lastly, the hbraty and muscnm, presented to him in ftee'gift^jhii 
creditors in December, 1830, were bcqneathcd to his eldest Eon,Mth'^ 
burden to the extent of £5,000, which snm bo desagned to 1^’diyid^ 
between his^nncer diildi^ as alxeadj expired in an mcbact^fnm 
hia Diary. His will provided that the ]^oducc of his literary ufopis^ 
in case of its prorum sufficient to wipe ont the remaining debt m Messrs 
BaUantyne, ^onld uien be applied to the extinction of wese mortgages 
and thereafter riiould this luso be acoimplished, divid^ eqnjdly amohi 
his sumring family, , ^ . 

Various meetinga were held soon after his death with a view -to 'CKS 


and their results, are adorned by many of thn noblest and most 'distin 
^riied names both of England and of Scotland. In London, the'Lori 
Bishop of Eieter.Sir Bob^ Peel, and Sir John Wnlmlm tooikaprdmi 
nent part as speahms . m Edmbmcb, the Date of Bucdeuch, thelJax 
qnis of Lothian, the Earl of Dalhonsie, the 'Rnyl of Bosebetiy, Ldu 
Jefftey (then Loid-Adrocate for Scotland^ anq Pxofessor "Wf^n. “> , 
^ In Qla;^w the suhscription amonnted to nbont £1,S00, and a pHa 
is now nans in the chief square of that city, w-Mch had been prerimiri' 
adwrad wiui statues of its own most ftlustnops citizens, Sir 3wsl Moor 
ana James Waft. ’ 

for ? monument at EdiubmA reached the snm o 





